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READER TO READERS: 
A PARENTHESIS 


it is the great distinction of Botteghe Oscure that it has 
| never published commentary of any kind, and its Tenth 
| Anniversary would seem a poor time to begin — particularly 
| when this beginning is a commentary on Botteghe Oscure 
i itself. There are, however, things to be said about the maga- 
i zine and about the material it has published which need to 
| be said and which cannot very well be said elsewhere, and 
DI have asked Marguerite Caetani to turn her editorial back 
y long enough to permit me to say them here. When 1 first made 
| the suggestion to her in Rome last spring she was understand- 
| ably reluctant: self-serving declarations do not lie in her 
| vocabulary. Ultimately, however, she agreed in the hope that 
| some attempt to measure the achievements of the past ten 
years might make it possible to continue them into the future. 
No one who has so much as opened the magazine will be 
» surprised to learn that the publication of such a review, with 
| its generous policy as to space, payment and the inclusion 
of unknown writers, can be extremely costly, and that its 
survival must ultimately depend on a wide and varied support 
from individual readers, libraries and institutions of all kinds. 
It is, quite candidly, my hope that the publication of the facts 
of record may invite that support. It is far easier to help a 
publication to continue than to revive it after it has died or 
to start another to take its place. 
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The reasons for my own concern with all this should, | 


perhaps, be spelled out, if not for their intrinsic interest, at | 


least for their bearing upon my request to be heard. I am | 


not a contributor to Botteghe Oscure in the usual sense, though - 
Marguerite Caetani has done me the honor to publish a long: | 
ish verse play of mine. I am, however, a convinced believer in | 
the vital importance of the kind of literary journalism Bot- | 
teghe Oscure practices and in the kind of public influence it 
exerts. As to the first, Botteghe Oscure is one of the few 
surviving periodicals concerned not with writing about writ- 


ing but with writing itself. Ours is increasingly a processing | 


age in literature as in industry. The extractive arts are inciden- | 


tal to the real business of packaging and advertising, and 


literary works are important not in themselves but as texts 


to be exploited by analyzers and arrangers. The result is the 


prevalence of a kind of second-hand literature, written by | 


critics for critics, in which the work of art, when it appears 


at all, is means, not end. Even the young are tempted to leave | 
the risky mine shafts of their own exploration for the safe | 
well-lighted rooms where other men’s accomplishments are | 


| 


sorted. In such a period a publication which reverses the order. 


of precedence — which provides young writers with space to. | 


be themselves and older writers with an opportunity to forget 
the chromium windows which make manneauins of so many | 
— has an absolute value. 


But important as all this is, it is the kind of public 
influence — potential public influence at least — exerted by — 
Botteghe Oscure which seems to me to give it its particular | 
significance. Like other men in other countries who had to do 
with the establishment of the United Nations organization 
in the field of culture, it had been my hope that the recon- 
struction of the world after the Second War might mean the 
revival of the old dream of a universal republic of letters 
to which men would belong not as Frenchmen or Russians or | 
Italians or Americans but as writers, as artists. That hope has — 


failed, in part because the dictatorships which survived the 


war have not permitted their subjects to belong to anything 
as writers or as artists but only as Soviet Russians or as Franco 


Spaniards or as Communist Chinese, and in part because 


UNESCO has concerned itself in practise rather with educa- 
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READER TO READERS: A PARENTHESIS 


we have in most of the countries of the world today is not a 
republic of letters concerned with the universal values of art 
but a literary parochialism concerned with the local fashions. 
If the parochialism of contemporary British publishing is 
‘notorious the French is not much better and even in the Uni- 
ted States, where there is a long tradition of welcome to foreign 
writers, the invisible walls are going up. The universe of 
| discourse which created Europe — the universe of discourse 
| of artists and writers which created the civilization of the 
| West — has become a Babel and the voices which speak now 
| across the political frontiers are the discordant voices of the 
| politicians, full of differences and fear. 
| It is that discord of tongues which makes the peculiar, 
ll the strategic, importance of Botteghe Oscure, for it is against 
that discord that its small voice is heard. Its present circulation 
| is not more than 5000 and the total number of its readers can 
| scarcely exceed 20,000 but Botteghe Oscure provides neverthe- 
| less a means of communication between writers as writers in 
| the Western world which is invaluable because it is unique. 
| Beginning, in the spring of 1948, as an Italian language pub- 
| lication, it has added American and French and English and 
| German and Spanish sections over the intervening years until © 
ts ten year record includes 568 writers in five languages and 
| of some twenty-odd nationalities. 
| Of 332 writers in English, for example, 185 have been 
| Americans, 115 have been natives of the British Common- 
i wealth of Nations including Canadians, Australians and New 
| Zealanders as well as residents of Great Britain, 12 have been 
| Dutch, 5 Philippinos, 5 Koreans, 2 Hindus, 2 Greek, 1 Danish, 
1 Polish, and 1 Chinese. In the same way the 78 writers in 
French have included Belgians and Swiss; the 23 writers in 
German, Austrians and Swiss; and the 24 writers in Spanish 
include Mexicans and Cubans and South Americans as well 
as natives of Spain, either resident or in exile (=): 

But it is not only the geographical range which is impres- 
sive. Established writers in the several countries of the West 
learn of each other's work by one means or another even in 


* Figures kindly supplied at my request by the Secretary of Redaction. 
A. Mach. 
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our nationalistic time. What Botteghe Oscure has accomplish: 
ed, within the limits of its circulation, is to put the younger | 
writers of the time, the growing edge of the tradition, in touch. 
with each other. If Bertolt Brecht appears, so does the bril- 
liant young Austrian poet, Ingeborg Bachmann. Char, Camus, 
Dhótel, Blanchot, Reverdy are not the only representatives of 
contemporary French writing: there can be found as well a | 
whole new generation, now in its middle thirties: writers such | 
as Jacques Dupin, André du Bouchet, André F rénaud, Vivette 
Perret, Andrée Chedid, Guy Dumur, the late Roger Bernard. | 

The Italians include, with Moravia and Silone and Petro- | 
ni, newcomers like Italo Calvino, Silvio d’Arzo, Giorgio Bas- | 
sani, P. M. Pasinetti. There are young Englishmen like Chap- 
man Mortimer, Burns Singer, Paul West, Christopher Logue 
and Thom Gunn as well as writers of recognised position such | 
as Dylan Thomas and Arthur Waley and W. H. Auden and 
that Danish mistress of the English tongue, Isak Dinesen. 
Americans as young as James Merrill, Cleveland Moffett, Al- 
fred Chester, Eugene Walter, William Alfred, James Wright 
and Richard Wilbur appear beside Theodore Roethke, Carson 
McCullers, Robert Penn Warren, Josephine Herbst, and the 
unarguable, if tragically unachieved, genius of James Agee. 

What this means to writers at a time when new ones, 
particularly in verse, find it increasingly difficult to publish 
their work is obvious enough. What it means to a publisher 
is also obvious. It is easy enough to make selections from 
among the manuscripts of well-known writers. To read new. 
work and evaluate it is as difficult as it is hazardous. That 
Botteghe Oscure was willing to venture the task at all is remar- 
kable enough. That it has carried it through as well as it has 
is astonishing. There have been mistakes, of course. The ari- 
dity of avant-gardism with its preference for means over ends. 
and manner over meaning has eroded Botteghe Oscure on 
occasion as it has eroded other publications which have been. 
similarly hospitable. Avant-gardism is the occupational disease 
of the inexperienced young. 

But the record as a whole is not only honorable but distin- 
guished. A very large proportion of the young writers publish- 
ed for the first time in Botteghe Oscure have subsequently 
found recognition in their own countries and there is every 
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READER TO READERS: A PARENTHESIS 


indication that the editorial skill which made Marguerite 
Caetani’s Commerce the great literary periodical of the Twen- 
| ties is making her Roman review a master document of the 
{ present decade. It is not only, however, as a discoverer and 
| publisher of the young that Botteghe Oscure is distinguished. 
) It has also made itself a vehicle of international interpretation 
il at the highest level and in the strictest sense. Its publication of 
| the work of René Char will serve as most obvious example. 
la Char who is now in his forties has been highly regarded 
| in France for many years but his work had not been translat- 
| ed into English or made available to continental readers gen- 
_nerally, prior to its publication in Botteghe Oscure. It began 
| appearing there in the original texts in 1949 and in translations 
i by Jackson Mathews and Denis Devlin and Roger Shattuck 
| in later years. The publication of translations of Char's poems 
| by Random House in New York was a result of these publica- 
| tions in Botteghe Oscure and the present realization on the 
| Continent and in the United States of the significance of 
| Char’s work is a direct consequence. 

| It is precisely, of course, on such common experiences that 
the community of a living civilization rests. The West will not 
| be truly whole or hale again until the experience of Perse 
and Char and Rilke and Moravia and Frost and Yeats and 
| Pound and Eliot and Hemingway and Camus and Faulkner 
i has become a common fabric in men’s minds. But all these 
things are obvious: so obvious indeed that we tend to take 
them for granted, and Botteghe Oscure with them. It is because 
I think we should not take them for granted, either the one 
i or the other, that I have asked for these pages. Marguerite 
Caetani deserves something more than the admiration she is 
so freely given. She deserves the support she never asks for. 


l'A 


ARCHIBALD MAcCLEISH 
Conway, Massachusetts 
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FÉTE DE PAIX 


Du ciel d’où retentissent encore ces roulements 
_paisibles qui errent, — dans le silence, toujours emplie! 


a 


\ A 
A 
RE 


abritant ce bonheur; sur de verts tapis, 
| monte de toutes parts le nuage de joie; et, dans les lointain 
4 scintillantes, les tables, 
| emplies des fruit les plus mürs et de la couronne dorée 
calices, 
en bon ordre, — se dressent, splendide haie, 


— ca et la surplombant les bord 
du sol aplani! 


Car, au loin, et venant 
jusqwici, a l'heure du crépuscule, 
des invités pleins l'amour ont pris congé! 
_ Et, déjà, l'oeil embrúmé, je pense, 
— souriant de sa dure journée, 
le voir, Lui, le Prince de la Fête. 
Et si, déjà, tu as plaisir même à renier ton lointain pays, 
| et, comme recru après une longue marche, héros, 
abaisses un regard, — effacé, à l'approche de l'ombre, 
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SI le ai NE 
FRIEDRICH HOLDERLIN 


revéts Papparence de [ Ami, toi que l'univers connait, — ta 
grandeur : 


n Sage m'aurait élucidé maintes choses, mais la 
u un Dieu lui-même à son tour parait, 


D’aujourd’hui pourtant, non, — non, il n’est pas inannonce! 
it celui que ni le flot ni la flamme n’efraient, 


y 


sE 
Y] 
de 
>] 
Y 
1 étonné de ce calme soudain, — et non sans cause, en cet 


instant 


nul ascendant ne se décele, nulle part, dans les esprits ni 
dans les hommes. 


est qu’ils entendent [oeuvre 

| longtemps préparée du matin jusqu’au soir, en cet instant, pour 
la premiere fois, 

4 démesurément bruit, expirant dans la profondeur, 


3 vous, En si chers, 6 jours d’innocence, 

| vous aussi, bien-aimés, apportez aujourd'hui la fête! Et, au 
soir, 

dans le silence, l'esprit environnant fleurit. 

Et il faut que j'avise, — ces boucles 

DL gris d'argent, mes Amis! 

@ pourvoir aux couronnes, et au festin, — à d’eternels ado- 


lescents, à cette heure, semblable. 


II 


| Et plus d’un voudrais-je convier, mais toi surtout, 
an 
qui te vouas aux hommes avec une inflexible amitie, 


là-bas, sous le palmier de Syrie, 
È; la ville voisine se montrait, t’arrêtant volontiers à la fon- 


taine; 
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alentour frémissait le blé, calme la fraicheur s’exhalait 

de Pombre du mont sacre, i. 

et les amis chéris, — nuage fidele, 

eux aussi te donnaient ombre, afin que, de ta sainte témérité, | 
à travers le désert, 6 Adolescent! u 


parvint doucement aux humains le rayon. 
Ah! ce fût d’une ombre plus noire qu'un destin meurtrier, — 
en pleine Parole, — horrible, sans appel, tobscurcit. Ainsi 


rapide 
et en tout temps passager, le Céleste; en vain? non. 
Car c’est retenant sa force que, toujours soucieux de la mesure, — 
un Dieu effleure les demeures LL 
de l’homme, — à l’improviste; quand, nul ne le sait. 
Alors même, il se peut que l’Intolérable oblitère sa trace, 


Hl 


et, dechaine, — au saint lieu irreristiblement accoure | 

de l'extrémité du monde, pour exercer d'une main lourde sa | 
démence, 

et, là, réellement frappe un Destin; — mais par bonheur 

rien de semblable ne suit le présent venu de Dieu. 

C’est après múre réflexion qu'il faut le saisir. 

Et chez nous, déjà, si le Donateur 

n'avait mesuré, depuis longtemps, la bénédiction du foyer, 

sol et hauteurs, déjà, se seraient embrasés. 


Du Divin, nous avons cependant reçu 

beaucoup. La flamme en nos mains 

fût remise, — et la rive, et le flot. 

Et certes davantage: car c’est à la façon de l'homme 
qu’elles se sont avec nous, ces forces étranges, alliées. 
Et, lorsque vers elle tu élèves le regard, l'étoile 
Vinstruit, sans que jamais tu puisses l’egaler. 
Mais celui qui est toute vie, de qui 

tant de joies sont issues, — et de chants, 


a un fils, encore, — calme, lui, aussi bien que putssant. 
A cet heure, nous le connaissons, 


out, à cette heure, puisque nous connaissons le pere, 
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|| Car le temps, autrefois déjà, échappait à sa grandeur, 

| et son champ s’est accru à l'infini: mais a-t-il jamais connu un 
instant la fatigue ? 

| Un Dieu cependant peut lui aussi faire choix d’une journée de 
travail, 

| pareil aux mortels, et partager tout destin. 

| C’est la loi du Destin que chacun se découvre lui-même: 

| au retour du silence, qu’un langage aussi naisse. 


Wo 


I 
d 
a 
# 


Mais où oeuvre l'Esprit, nous nous trouvons aussi, nous éver- 
tuant 

i au bien le plus haut. Et ce bien extrême, il me semble que le 

voici, en cet instant 

| où, son image parachevee, le Maitre, pour finir, 

| lui-même de son chantier, alors, en pleine gloire, s'éloigne. 

i La Divinité silencieuse du Temps, — elle qui na loi que 

4 d'amour, 

i d'ici jusqu’au ciel, 6 splendeur, également prévaut. 


De mainte chose, depuis ce matin, 

— depuis que nous avons l’un de l’autre nouvelles, et sommes 
| un entretien, 

[homme s’est accru: et bientôt nous serons chant. 


Mais l’image du temps, — lorsque l'esprit infini la déploie, 
est dressée devant nous, — signe que, entre lui et d'autres, 
est un lien, — entre lui et d'autres puissances. 


Non pas avec lui uniquement: les Incréés, les Eternels 


sont tous, la, perceptibles, tels qu'aux plantes, 
maternelle, la terre, — et la lumière, et Tair, se laissent 


percevotr. 
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; 
Mais enfin voici, 6 Puissances, sacrées, pour vous, =~ 
en signe d’amour, attestant 

| que vous n’avez pas cessé d’être, ce Jour de Féte 
qui tout assemble, et où les Célestes, — que nul prodige 
ne décèle, — et inapergus encore dans Vorage, 

mais dans le chant cordialement confondus ye 
en un méme choeur, nombre sacré, 
— les bienheureux pleinement, 

se trouvent réunis: de ce qu’ils ont de plus cher, 


h ur x 
' 1 5 
N A rn 


_ j'ai convié 

_ au festin, — que voici prêt, + 

—  lInoubliable: — Toi, au crépuscule du temps, que je convie 

5 Adolescent, a étre le Prince de la Féte; et notre peuple 1 
s’en ira pas dormir 

avant que, —- vous qui lui fútes promis, 


vous tous, Immortels, 
_ afin de nous parler de votre ciel, 
soyez, ici, dans notre maison. 


_ D’impalpables brises 

_ déjà vous proferent; la vallée, montant en fumées, 
vous salue, — et le sol encore frémissant de l'orage; 
mais l'espoir rougit les joues, 

et, devant la porte de la maison, 

| mère et enfant se sont assis 

mici contemplent la paix; 

| et peu paraissent devoir mourir. 

__ Un pressentiment retient l’äme; 

Y venue de la lumiere dor, 

une promesse tient les plus ágés en haleine. 

Oui, c’est bien d'en haut que les aromates de la vie 

| sont apprétés, et éconduites, les peines. 

__ Car tout en cet instant donne plaisir, 

et les choses simples 
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s ue les autres, car, recherché depuis toujours, 
uit d’or | 
rbé, dun tronc antique, 

s le tremblement des orages, à terre, 


s pour que le Destin sacré, alors, lui-même le couvre, 
pane un bien tres aimé, 


lle la lionne, tu t’es lamentée 
rsquil te fallüt, 
Nature, les perdre, tes enfants. 
- il te les a volés, 6 trop aimante, 
ennemi, lorsque, presque 
égal de tes propres fils tu le reçus; 
ux Dieux tu allias des satyres. 
si tu as mainte fois bâti, 
“mainte fois enseveli, 
r tu es haïe de ce que, — avant les temps, 
portas, toute-puissante, au jour. 
M aintenant tu le connais, maintenant tu prends congé de Wee 


5 er Pan il u 


Traduit par Andre du Bouchet 


THE THIN MAN 


Petit 

petit sous le vent 

petit et lacunaire 

pressé et sachant que vite il faut qu’il sache 
dans sa petite galaxie 

faisant le quart 

dans son cockpit perpétuellement 
dans son peu de paix 

dans son pas de paix du tout 
bruissant sous la douche de milliers d’avertisseurs 
sonné 

sassé 

sifflé 

frappé 

percé 

se croyant de la chair 

se voulant dans un palais 

mais vivant dans des palans 

dans les rafales 

innombrable. 

frèle, 


“horloger aussi et foetus aussi 
vise 


entame 


\ or 

A frappé à coups redoublés 
| gravé comme une plaque 
| cliquetant comme un téléscripteur fw 
_ déplacé ae 
_ dévié 


A 


ty 


_ son miroir mille fois brisé 
_ affolé | nb: 


a l'écoute 


A ne voulant pas étre perdu 
tracant des plans 
des plans contradictoires 


des plans étrangers 


des plans rebondissants 
des plans à Pinfini 
luttant avec des plans 


jamais tout a fait submergé 
 luttant ‘a 
_ et même il va bientôt sourire Al £ 
et puis croire que la vie est bonheur et soupirs 


7 


et doux corps rapproché 


PTT 


autour de l'être éperdu 
E” ES E 
puis à nouveau renversé 
| redressé 
puis de nouveau alerté et près d’etre submergé 
al sur place paralysé mortellement 


refaisant des plans, 
des contre plans 
des plans d’opposition 
dans Pobscur 

dans le futur 

3 dans l’indetermine 


di 


HENRI MICHAUX 


pilote tant qu'il pourra, jusqu’a la fin 
pilote ou plus rien 


cible en plein vol, qui scrute 
qui trace des plans. 

toujours des plans 

des PLANS 


Celui qui est ne dans la nuit 
souvent refera son Mandala. 
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ANDRÉ DHÓTEL 


DAVID ET LA TROMPETTE 


i Le bourg s'étendait comme un flot de rubans autour de 
la route qui ondulait au gré des pentes d'une colline couverte 
| de vergers et de bois. La proximité de la ville et l'esprit usi- 
nier de la vallée avaient inspiré aux gens du lieu des idées 
de banlieusards et les avaient engagés á construire des villas 
| légères et colorées qui ressemblaient à des jouets avec leurs 
-vérandahs, leurs pigeonniers factices, leurs fenêtres nombreu- 
i ses, et leurs jardins minuscules pourvus de tous les éléments 


| nature environnante ne paraissait que plus sauvage avec ses ra- 
vins entre vergers et bois, et ses horizons où les cultures se 
| mélaient à des halliers désordonnés, sans compter les prairies 
L | pelées où passaient de temps à autre des nuées de moutons. 
Il y avait cependant au coeur du bourg quelques demeu- 
i res nobles, parmi lesquelles on remarquait d’abord celle de 
i Madame Core, une bátisse en pierres de taille, couverte d'un 
| haut toit d’ardoises, environnée de pins, de hétres et de sor- 


piers à travers lesquels étaient tracées en cercle deux avenues 


bordées de trottoirs et qui se rejoignaient sous le double esca- 


lier du perron. La dame du lieu ouvrait son portail à d’immen- 
ses voitures brillantes, dont les occupants ne se montraient à 
| personne, car ils ne daignaient descendre qu’une fois que la 
grille était refermée et que leurs carrosses mécaniques avaient 
gagné l’esplanade du perron voilée à tous les regards. Au vrai 
on ne connaissait ce perron que par les dires du jardinier. 
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ANDRÉ DHÓTEL 


Non loin de là s'élevait encore une belle maison, moins: 


cachée et beaucoup plus ancienne. Elle formait un bloc de 
pierres orné de hautes fenétres, mais on y entrait de plain- 
pied par une porte de chéne. Le jardin était un grand pota- 


ger coupé de haies de fleurs et de rosiers, qui faisaient la joie 
des passants, lorsqu’ils regardaient par dessus la palissade. Cet. | 


te maison appartenait a M. Jamiet, l’Inspecteur des Eaux et 


Forêts. Il vivait là avec sa femme et ses deux enfants, David, 


qui avait une quinzaine d’années et une petite fille de trois 
ans. 


David suivait des cours au college de la ville. Il faisait à | 


_ bicyclette ce trajet de quelques kilomètres le matin et le soir, | 


et les jeudis, ou les jours de vacances, il cherchait la compa: | 


gnie de quelques amis de son âge pour courir les champs. Com- 


ment s’était-il lié d’amitié avec Berthe, la nièce de Mme Core, | 
qui vivait dans la grande maison? Berthe avait le même âge | 


que David ou bien elle était un peu plus jeune. Elle avait 


interrompu ses études pour des raisons obscures. Sa tante exi- | 


geait qu’elle lui tint compagnie, et l’on comprenait mal que 
Berthe réussit à rejoindre David à peu près toutes les fois que 
celui-ci le désirait. | 


Un jour, d’après ce que l’on raconte, l’Inspecteur avait | 


été invité chez Mme Core avec les siens, sans doute parce que 
la dame voulait lui demander certains renseignements. Elle s’oc- 
cupait de négocier, disait-on encore, de vastes coupes de bois 
sur le domaine de l’état, et aussi elle s’entremettait pour cer- 
taines affaires importantes concernant les usines de la vallée 
Ce fut à cette occasion que David Jamiet aurait fait la con- 
naissance de Berthe. Tandis que les parents parlaient elle le 


mena dans le parc. Quant à leur amitié, ce fut une autre his- 
toire. 


Ce jour là Berthe avait plutôt marqué un certain ennui 
en montrant à David le bassin aux poissons, les cèdres de PA- 
tlas, le kiosque bâti au bord d’un petit canal. Ils étaient allés, 
pour finir, jusqu’au fond de l’enclos où était scellée dans le 
mur une vicille grille masquée par des buissons et des orties. 

— Le jardinier ne s'occupe jamais de ce coin, avait dit 
Berthe. Il y a contestation entre lui et ma tante qui veut en- 
tretenir ici des halliers inextricables, alors qu'il désire planter 
des pommiers. Ma tante n’aime pas les choses utilitaires. 
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| David et Berthe s’appuyèrent à la grille et regarderent la 

campagne qui s'étendait au dela. Un petit ravin se creusait en- 
tre des haies vers la droite c'étaient des vergers, et sur la 
gauche une terre bombée et nue où poussaient quelques ge- 
nevriers. 

— Cette terre redescend sur les bois qui dominent le ruis- 
seau, dit David. 

— Comment sont ces bois? demanda Berthe. 

— Tu ne les connais pas? 

— Je ne sors jamais, dit Berthe. 

Il decrivit les bois. A la lisiere il y avait une ancienne 
coupe. Si on la traversait on arrivait á une fontaine. De la 
partait un sentier á peine visible qui longeait la pente á tra- 
vers des futaies de chénes, puis c'était une lande au milieu 
des bois. Le ruisseau coulait au bas de la lande. A beaucoup 
| d’endroits il y avait des rochers, mais le ruisseau se glissait à 
| travers des tourbiéres. 

— Des milliers de peupliers autour du ruisseau, disait 
David. Tu ne connais pas? 

Berthe le regarda sans prononcer un mot. Enfin elle ré- 
péta dans un souffle: « Des milliers de peupliers ». Elle s’ap- 
puyait nonchalament à la grille, son bras nu enserrant un des 
barreaux. La voix de David se mit a trembler. 

— Tu ne connais pas? répéta-t-il sans ajouter d'importan- 
| ce aux mots. 

Les cheveux de Berthe inondaient ses épaules. David au- 
rait voulu saisir ses cheveux a pleines mains. Puis Berthe dit: 

— Parle-moi. 

A ce moment elle paraissait ne rien souhaiter d’autre que 
d’entendre la voix de David. Comme font les garcons, il prit 
une decision brusque: 

— Si on sortait, si on allait voir le ruisseau. 

— On ne peut pas, dit Berthe. 

— Je peux ouvrir cette vieille porte, dit David. 

Elle resta indifférente à cette proposition. Cependant il 
se mit á la besogne avec son couteau. Le péne de la serrure 
était complètement rouillé et sauta aussitôt hors de sa loge. 
Il resta a détortiller quelques fils de fer. Ce fut la besogne la 
plus compliquée. On ne sait par quelle antique méfiance le 
jardinier avait amarré cette porte, qui tint à peine sur ses 
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4 
gonds lorsque David Peut tirée. Berthe sembla surprise de 


l’espace ouvert. 
Ils sortirent, montèrent le long du champ vers la gauche, 


gagnerent la forêt, puis le ruisseau. Ils marchèrent presque | 


Pi 


sans parler. Ils se mirent à plat ventre au bord du ruisseau | 


où ils s’amusèrent à boire. Ils ne rentrerent que le soir. David 


était blessé et émerveillé parce que Berthe souriait rarement 
et ne riait jamais. A la maison Mme Core et les Jamiet se 
demandaient où les enfants se cachaient. David et Berthe fu- 


rent recus avec froideur quand ils réapparurent dans le salon. 


Les Jamiet ne devaient plus jamais être invités chez Mme , 


Core, mais le jeudi suivant, dans l’après-midi, David alla re- 
voir la porte qu’il avait à la hâte consolidée lorsqu'il était 
rentré avec la jeune fille. Il trouva Berthe derrière la porte. 


# 


Elle Pinforma qu’on avait rétabli les gonds et placé une nou- | 


velle serrure. David s'éloigna. Il n’avait pas même fait un - 
signe d'amitié à la jeune fille. Elle était demeurée, sans un 


geste, les mains posées sur les barreaux. Une semaine plus tard … 


David revenait avec une collection de vieilles clefs et une 
lime. Il essaya toutes les clefs l’une après l’autre et il lima — 


celle qui lui parut le mieux s’adapter à la serrure. Comme il 


terminait son ouvrage, Berthe paraissait au détour des buis- 


sons. Elle demeura immobile derrière la porte jusqu’à ce qu'il” 


eût achevé le travail. Lorsque le pène joua, et que la porte 
s’ouvrit, elle resta encore un moment à considérer David, puis 


elle le rejoignit. Il lui donna la clef et ils retournérent au 


ruisseau. 


Pas une après-midi de jeudi ou de dimanche qu’ils ne se. 
soient retrouvés pour marcher ensemble dans la campagne. Ils 


me se parlaient guère, mais ils choisissaient d’un même coeur 


les sentiers, les lieux à explorer, les tourbières, les carrières, 
les petites landes siliceuses, les golfes du ruisseau où ils jou- 
aient, cueillant des fleurs, lançant des pierres, guettant les oi- 


seaux ou les bêtes, mulots, vipères, putois dont ils admiraient 
l'allure fine et muette. i 


Deux semaines ne passèrent pas sans qu’ils fussent dé- 
couverts, après quoi M. Jamiet se vit convoqué par Mme Core 
qui lui dépêcha une servante et le reçut devant le portail. 
Elle lui enjoignit de garder son fils à la maison. Mais rien 
ne put jamais empêcher Berthe et David de se rejoindre. On 
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cut beau condamner la porte au fond du parc. [ls trouvèrent 
‚un systeme d’echelles de corde qui permirent à Berthe de 
franchir le mur. Ils s'échappaient à des moments que personne 
ne prévoyait, aussi bien le soir et n ’importe quel soir. Comme 
ils se trouvèrent finalement en butte à une surveillance rigou- 
reuse, M. Jamiet s’étant sérieusement faché et Mme Core ayant 
| même enfermé sa nièce au grenier, ils s ’échappèrent un samedi 
| après le diner, comme on se levait de table, avant que per- 
| sonne eût songé à les arrêter. Berthe gagna le grand portail 
sous les yeux ébaubis de sa tante, et David, faisant mine de ¿ 
i parler à un garçon qui passait dans la rue, escalada soudain 
i le grillage et se sauva. Lorsqu'on se décida à les poursuivre 
il était trop tard. ; 
Ils se retrouverent dans les bois, gagnèrent la ville où ils 
| burent de la limonade dans un café, puis passèrent toute la 
i nuit a longer une petite route à travers les collines, sous les 
| étoiles. Le lendemain matin ils étaient dans la vallée de l’Yon- | 
| ne, et dormirent au fond des roseaux jusqu’à midi. Puis ils 
i cueillirent des fleurs, regardèrent maintes choses et rentrè- 
i rent chez eux très tard dans la soirée. Tout ce qu’on put leur 
i dire de part et d’autre, ils l’écoutèrent avec placidité. 
I M. Jamiet voulut faire une démarche auprès de Mme Co- 
À re, mais elle refusa de le recevoir. Elle lui écrivit une lettre 
i où elle proposait que les enfants se promèneni ensemble au 
| vu et au su de tous, chaque jeudi dans l’après-midi entre 
| trois heures et six heures. David pourrait donc sonner au por- 4 
tail le jeudi à trois heures. Cette solution était la plus simple 
| depuis toujours, et les enfants respectèrent plus fidèlement 
| qu’on ne s’y attendait la règle imposée par Mme Core. Ils se ; 
| promenèrent dans le bourg, retournèrent au ruisseau et dans 
i les bois. Lorsque vinrent les grandes vacances qui laisserent 
| toute liberté a David, on leur donna trois jours par semaine. 
| Dans le bourg l’amitié de David et de Berthe avait déja 
une certaine célébrité. Certains disaient simplement que les 
| enfants seraient bientôt séparés, parce que Mme Core par ci, 
| Mme Core par là. On bavardait sur Mme Core toujours en 
termes très obscurs. On supposait que cette personne avait 
des projets concernant un voyage ou un nouvel établissement. 
Mais ce n’était pas d’un ordinaire changement de lieu qu'il 
s’agissait. Par exemple on n’osait affirmer que Mme Core dé- 
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sirait se rendre à Paris ou habiter un endroit plus distingué 
que Tarcy (c'était le nom du bourg), par exemple la côte 
d'Azur. Selon les allusions du jardinier et de la femme de 
charge il était bien question d’un déménagement, mais au fond 
des phrases cela sonnait comme une sorte d’exil. Il y avait 
quelque chose que personne ne devrait jamais savoir et, s’il 
le savait, jamais exprimer. L’allure de la grande maison toute, 
voilée d'arbres et de murs favorisait mille sous-entendus. Da- 
vid finit par demander à Berthe ce qu'il en était. 
Jamais ils ne parlaient de leurs familles. Leurs grandes 
préoccupations c'était de trouver des micas, des améthystes, | 
de considérer les grenouilles et même les crapauds de la tour- | 
bière ou de chercher dans les bois certains rares fruits sau- | 
vages, certaines prunes douceâtres, repérant aussi les néfliers 
pour le prochain hiver, ou les cormiers. Lorsque David Pin- | 


> 


Ì terrogea, Berthe le regarda avec anxiété. Elle dit simplement: | 

— Des hommes sont venus. L’un d’eux a dù crier et inju- | 
rier ma tante. On m'avait enfermée dans le grenier. 

David fut étonné, mais il rassura Berthe: 

— Elle a de grandes affaires, peut-étre des affaires poli- 
tiques, lui dit-il. Mais si vous partez, tu m'écriras et nous nous. | 
retrouverons. 

Cela ne faisait aucun doute de toutes facons. Les enfants 
gardèrent toutefois le sentiment d’une sorte d’abîme tout près 
d’eux. Puis ils oublierent. Les rumeurs cessèrent dans le bourg, 
et deux semaines plus tard il n'était plus question du moin- 
dre changement. Le jardinier avait méme recu de nouveaux 
ordres où l’on prévoyait, selon ses voeux, de planter des ar- 

È bres fruitiers a l’automne dans le fond du parc. Il avait com- 
mencé à déraciner les buissons et les épines. 
-— Alors, disait Berthe a David, tu vois bien que ma tante 
n'est pas du tout prête à partir. Jamais elle ne quittera la ré- 
gion, elle l’a dit l’autre jour à des amis. : 
| Le quinze août, un peu avant trois heures de l’après-mi-* 
di, comme David s’apprêtait à sortir pour aller sonner au por- 
tail de Mme Core, M. Jamiet Varréta: 
— Mme Core et Berthe sont parties, dit-il. C’est inutile 
de te déranger. 
— Où parties? 
— Je Pignore, mais c'est pour un long voyage, d’apres ce 
qu’on m'a dit. 
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David éprouva un assez grand désarroi, d'autant plus que 
ses parents lui montrerent beaucoup d'amitié en cette circon- 


Wstance, comme s'ils savaient mieux que lui combien cette sépa- 
ration était définitive. 


| — Tout de même on doit avoir une idée de ce qu’elles 
| font, disait David. 


— Non, personne ne sait. 


En jouant avec d’autres gamins, David alla rôder autour 


| mur et se trouvèrent face à face avec le dee qui les me- 

| naca de sa béche. Le jardinier ne parlait plus à personne dans 
{ le bourse. Il continuait son travail, débarrassait le fond du pare 
) de ses épines et il gardait un air profondément dégoúté. Il 
è semblait participer malgré lui à une affaire indigne. On ap- 
| prit bientôt que la maison avait été vendue et que les meubles 
| le seraient au cours d’une vente aux enchères, le premier di- 


Y 


| manche d'octobre. 


Mme Core, une femme d’affaires, qui ne s'attachait à rien 
| et s’etait lancée dans quelque operation, afin de grossir sa 
{ fortune, et s'embarrassait peu de bibelots. On la détestait de 
| n'avoir pas laissé le moindre prétexte à des suppositions. Si 
Pon affirmait qu’elle avait monté une usine à l’étranger (elle 
recevait chez elle beaucoup d'étrangers) on savait très bien 
que c'était faux. Les domestiques semblaient plus étonnés que 
| quiconque, et s’ils formaient quelque soupçon, ils refusaient 
| de le communiquer. Bref il y avait dans Pair quelque chose 
| d’inavouable. 

| David gardait son espoir. Berthe, où qu’elle fût, ne pou- 
| vait manquer de lui écrire. Il surveilla la boîte aux lettres. 
| Ses parents n’osaient lui parler de ce qu'il attendait. Ils sem- 
| blaient sûrs pour leur part qu’elle n’écrirait jamais. Lorsque 
i le courrier arrivait, ils ne manifestaient jamais la moindre 
| curiosité, lorsqu'il se présentait une lettre dont on ne devinait 
pas qui l’avait envoyée, alors que David dévorait des yeux 
toutes les enveloppes où l’on mentionnait simplement Mon- 
sieur Jamiet sans aucun prénom. Comme David semblait se 
demander si on ne lui cacheraït pas la correspondance de Ber- 
the (il ne connaissait pas son écriture), on finit par lui décla- 
rer qu'il était sûr que Mme Core avait voulu rompre toute 
relation avec le pays, ou peut-être même que les circonstances 
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l’obligeaient ainsi que Berthe à ne plus donner signe de vie. 
Quelles circonstances donc? demandait vainement David. | 
Il retourna à son collège. Le premier dimanche d’octobre, 
la vente aux enchères dans la maison de Mme Core fit paraître 
son départ sous un jour beaucoup plus étrange. David n’y as (l 
sista pas, mais il en entendit parler. Une foule piétina les al 
lées, porta de la boue dans les salons et dans les chambres. | 
Peu de meubles intéressants. Ce n’était ici pour Mme Core, 
selon les commentaires, qu’une maison de campagne, où elle, 
attendait de plus curieuse destinées. Tout fut vendu, même | 
des vêtements et des brimborions qui avaient appartenu à Ber+, 
the. De précieux souvenirs. David ne tenait à aucun souvenir. | 
Le lendemain de la vente on raconta que la dame avait acheté. 


i 
t 


un château et qu’elle vivait maintenant dans un luxe extraor- 
dinaire. Ce bruit prit naissance à l’occasion d'une parole, va- | 
guement entendue, que le commissaire-priseur aurait dite à un | 


antiquaire de la ville: « Si vous voulez d’authentiques vieille- | 


ries, allez la voir dans son château ». Tels étaient à peu près. 
les mots d’après certains, mais n’avaient-ils pas un double- | 
sens? | 
— Nous avons une situation honorable, dirent les Jamiet 
à leur fils, mais il se trouve sans doute que Mme Core a eu | 
un coup de fortune qui cette fois la sépare tout à fait de nous. | 
Berthe elle-même ne doit plus songer à lier amitié avec un” 
garçon comme toi. Les jeux ont un temps. D’ailleurs tu n’en 
seras que plus heureux. 
David ne prit pas mal la chose. Du moment que Berthe. 
pouvait avoir tout ce qu’elle désirait (si l’on interpretait ainsi” 
les paroles), que souhaiter de mieux? Si elle avait parfaite- _ 
ment dédaigné son camarade par sa négligence à lui écrire, 
c'était bien de l'oublier. David passa les mois d’hiver sans 
trop de soucis. Il invita des camarades à la maison, et il y eut 
de bonnes parties dans la neige et sur la glace d’un étang là- 
haut sur la plaine nue, très loin du ruisseau et de la forêt. 
Parfois il sursautait encore lorsque le facteur sonnait le jeudi 
matin. Ce fut au printemps qu'il sentit soudain l’ennui envahir * 
son coeur et qu'il songea à la trompette. 


2/24 
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Au premier beau jeudi, il n’avait pu se tenir d’aller courir 
les bois désertés pendant la mauvaise saison. Ce jour-la le 
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hasard voulut qu'il ne trouvát aucun compagnon. Apres avoir 
| sonné à la porte d’Alfred et de Victor, il erra un moment le 
| long de la rue, puis il prit un chemin qui grimpait la cöte 
“aux genévriers. Il arriva à la forêt. 

Le printemps prend toujours un aspect inattendu. Rien 
ne le prépare visiblement, et soudain dans l’herbe sèche il y 
| a des violettes, et une anémone unique s'ouvre dans le sous- 
) bois. Les arbres gardent leur air de mort. Le fourmillement 
des feuilles minuscules est encore une résurrection tremblante 
à laquelle les arbres eux-mêmes n’ont pas Pair de croire. C'est 
l’époque où les chênes sont blonds. David ne remarqua cepen- 
dant aucune de ces choses qui lui emplissaient les yeux et le 
coeur sans qu’il en prit conscience. Quand il franchit la lisière 
% du bois son attention fut seulement attirée par l’entrecroise- 
| ment des branches dans le ciel pas encore masqué par les 
| feuillages. Pour qui regarde bien, ce sont de curieux labyrin- 
| thes, figurant des signes, peut-être des mots inconnus. David 
{ s'arrêta soudain lorsqu'il vit une croisée de branches formant 
un double losange. Il avait le souvenir d’un pareil double lo- 


sange aperçu naguère, et ce souvenir gardait une vivacité 


qi 
‘ 


| inouie. 

C’etait lors d’une promenade avec Berthe, vers le milieu 
| du mois de Juillet, si peu de temps avant... Ils avaient fait une 
|trouvaille singulière ce jour-là. Sans cesse à quéter dans les 
| bois, ils se rendaient souvent aux différentes lisières à travers 
1 lesquelles ils aimaient épier la vie des champs, et un jour ils 
| étaient ainsi parvenus pas très loin d’un village dont ils enten- 
| dirent chanter les coqs. Berthe avait levé la tête et s'était 
| écriée. Elle montra à David une trompette toute brillante qui 
| était attachée par ses cordons à un fouillis de branches dont 
| certaines formaient des dessins en losange. Ils regarderent lon- 
| guement cette trompette inattendue en un tel lieu, puis les 
| branches alentour. 

— Un musicien du village l’a oubliée, dit-il. 

— Plutôt une farce qu’on lui aura jouée, dit Berthe. Elle 
| a Pair toute neuve. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, ils délibérèrent pour savoir s'ils devaient 
décrocher l'instrument, puis ils résolurent de n’y pas toucher. 
Le propriétaire rentrerait en sa possession d’une manière ou 
| d’une autre, et à vrai dire cet objet ne les intéressait pas. 
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Toutefois la semaine suivante ils revinrent au méme endroit 
et la trompette se balancait encore aux losanges des brancha- 
ges. Le vent, qui soufflait ce jour-là et courbait les arbustes 
du taillis, Penvoyait à droite et à gauche comme un balancier 
étincelant. 


__ Elle va tomber, et l’humidité la rongera un de ces | 


jours, dit Berthe. 

Pourtant elle n’avait pas une tache de vert-de-gris, malgré 
les rosées matinales. 

Il arrive parfois qu'on s'approprie un objet sous prétexte 


de le sauver. Ils décrochérent la trompette et l’emporterent. . 


Ils se rendirent aussitôt dans un lieu désert où ils pas- 
saient souvent des heures à flâner, et là ils examinèrent avec 


curiosité leur butin. Une petite carrière située au bas de la 

pente qui avait vue sur le ruisseau et l’enfilade du vallon. Da- | 
vid finit par emboucher la trompette, sans grand résultat. 
d’abord, puis il parvint à en sortir deux ou trois notes assez | 


discordantes. 


Quand il fut las de ces essais, il décida de cacher la trom- | 
pette dans une petite cavité de la carrière. Il ne pouvait rap- | 


porter chez lui cet instrument, et cela lui semblait ridicule de 
le remettre à la gendarmerie pour qu’elle se mît en quête d’un 
musicien si négligent. Après tout c'était un don du hasard. 
Berthe regardait toujours David avec admiration lorsqu'il por- 


tait à ses lèvres l’étincelante trompette. Ils revinrent plusieurs | 
fois dans la carrière. David ne manqua pas de s’exercer enco- 


re tandis que Berthe écoutait avec une grande égalité d’hu- 
meur les fausses notes et les bonnes. 


— Si je men allais, dit-elle une après-midi, et que tu | 


9 . . . o 
m'appelles en jouant un air comme cela, il me semble que je 
t’entendrais même du bout du monde. 


Elle avait dit cela peut-être trois jours avant son départ.. 


. 9 . x . O . . 
David ne s’en souvint qu’à Pinstant où il arriva dans la petite 
carriére, cette fois encore au hasard de sa promenade, car il 


Dar.» A : . > E : 
n'avait en tête aucun projet ni la moindre intention de cher-- 


cher des souvenirs. Elle avait bien dit cela, et il lui sembla que 
la voix de Berthe murmurait encore les mots à son oreille. 
Mais il ne savait plus au juste dans quelle cavité il avait fourré 
la trompette. Il chercha et il finit par la retrouver. L'instru- 
ment était intact. L'humidité n’avait pas eu la moindre prise 
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fur le cuivre. Il en fut très étonné. Il alla s’asseoir sur une 
pierre et il posa la trompette sur ses genoux pour contempler 
ses contours lumineux. Quand il eut bien médité, il posa la 
rompette dans l’herbe à ses pieds. Quelques minimes fleurs 
olanches poussaient au milieu de ce gazon naissant et le cuivre 
paraissait tout à fait étrange dans son éclatante pureté. Il y 
javait enfin dans ces simples circonstances quelque chose 
d’inexplicable, mais on n’aurait su dire pour quelle raison ni 
à quel moment. Sans doute c'était simplement l’absence de 
Berthe et cet oubli définitif entre eux qui contenait tout 
| "inexplicable. David avait háte maintenant de remettre l’in- 
Sstrument au fond de la cachette, comme s’il lui brúlait la main 
ft le coeur. Il ne devait plus revenir sur le passe. Le printemps 
(d’ailleurs appelait des pensées nouvelles. Au moment où Da- 
vid tendait le bras pour glisser la trompette sous le bloc de 
jsilex qui abritait la cavité, ce fut comme malgré lui qu'il porta 
il’embouchure à ses lèvres, avec un mouvement aussi vif que 
IPeclair, et il souffla de tout son coeur. 


Quatre notes seulement, les seules notes qu'il savait pro- 
iduire et toujours dans le même ordre. Ce n’était pas un air, 
ais un appel. Il ferma les yeux, puis quand il eut fini sa chan- 
‘son, il les ouvrit tout grands, comme s’il allait voir Berthe 
avancer dans la prairie. 

i Ce ne fut pas Berthe qu'il apercut mais, à l'angle d'un 
bloc qui avait roulé, la tête fine et les yeux pétiilants d’un 
renard. Plus loin derriere une motte, le nez d'une fouine. Dans 
les branches d'un cornouiller étaient perchés cóte a cóte une 
'buse et un petit duc. À peine David eut-il détourné les regards 
pour examiner les alentours que tout ce monde disparaissait 
en un clin d’oeil. David emboucha de nouveau sa trompette 
et quand il eut joué ses quatre notes, droit devant lui, s’abattit 
doucement un criquet aux ailes bleues. Le criquet reprit en- 


core son vol et plana jusqu'aux pieds du garçon. 


| — Que me veux-tu? dit David. 


Aussitót le criquet s'élanca, et se mit a tournoyer autour 
de la tête de David après quoi il retomba à ses pieds. Il exé- 
cuta cette acrobatie à trois reprises, puis s’éloigna dans une en- 
volée rectiligne jusqu’au milieu de la prairie. David le suivit 
et le retrouva dans l’herbe. Le criquet, après quelques instants 
qu’il occupa vraisemblablement à considérer David, fila enco- 
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re dans une belle traînée bleue, et ainsi de proche en proches 
il conduisit le garçon au bord du ruisseau, puis en suivant son 
cours, vers l’aval, pendant plusieurs kilomètres peut-être, 
jusqu’à une colline rocheuse en haut de laquelle étaient plan- 
tés trois cerisiers. 1 
En ce lieu le criquet s’abattit sur un rocher, parmi desi 
éboulis, et replia ses ailes bleues. Il demeura si longiemps im 
mobile que David se lassa de Vépier. Il se demanda ce qu'il 
ferait maintenant et quand il reprit son guet, le criquet s'était 
evanoui. il 
David chercha vainement parmi les pierres et les roes: 
épars dans les herbes, puis de nouveau, comme emporté part 
un réve, il sonna de la trompette. Mais cette fois, au lieu de: 
quatre notes il en lanca cing et les répéta sans se lasser pen-- 
dant un assez long temps. Il jouait en fermant les yeux et il ne 
s'arréta que parce qu’il eut l’impression que quelqu'un se te-- 
nait derriere lui. a 
C’était un gendarme, de facon plus précise un brigadier: 
de gendarmerie sanglé dans son uniforme. Il n’avait pas une 4 
attitude martiale ni arrogante. Il avait retiré son képi et il | 
s'épongeait le front avec un vaste mouchoir. Surtout il écar- + 
quillait les yeux de telle maniere qu’on pouvait y lire des sen- | 
timents extrêmes, difficiles à nommer cependant, car le deses- ! 
poir s’y mélait 4 l’admiration, et la stupeur à une sorte de joie | 
inédite pour laquelle nous n’avons pas encore inventé les mots: | 


| 
David se demanda quel spectacle étonnant l’homme con: | 


sidérait ainsi, et il reporta son attention sur la colline rocheu- 
se. Il n’apergut d’abord rien que de très ordinaire. C’était sim: 
plement une dévalade de rochers biscornus couronnés de ga- 
zon. Mais en haut... 1 
Il avait bien semblé a David que lorsqu'il était arrivé il 
y avait trois cerisiers en fleurs en haut de la colline. Or il n’en 
restait plus qu'un. Les deux autres se trouvaient maintenant 
a mi-cóte, au milieu des rochers. Pour un nouveau venu ces 
deux cerisiers n’auraient nullement paru déplacés là où ils 
étaient, mais si l’on admettait que quelques minutes plus tôt 
ils étaient perchés sur le sommet, il y avait de quoi bouleverser 
nos idées sur le monde. David regarda le gendarme qui con- 
tinuait à s'éponger le front et paraissait faire un grand effort 


pour donner à ses yeux des dimensions normales. L'homme dit 
a David: | 
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e — Je suis témoin. Ils sont descendus. Ou plutót, non, ce 
‘est pas possible. Vous allez me jurer que tout à l’heure les 
deux cerisiers se trouvaient là où ils sont et pas en haut de 
la colline. 

— Vous les avez vus descendre? demanda le garçon. 

| — Je les ai vus... Non il ne faut pas parler ainsi. Cela n’a 
bas de sens, vous comprenez. 

— Dites-moi ce que vous avez vu, dit David. 

— Le premier soleil du printemps m’aura échauffé la 
itete, dit le gendarme. J'ai vu, j'ai cru voir ces deux arbres 
“qui tombaient doucement comme des ballons, mais le plus 
terrible c’est que, lorsqu’ils se sont posés, j'ai senti leurs ra- 
cines qui s'agrippaient et qui s'enfoncaient dans la terre 
autour des rochers. Dites-moi que j'ai rêvé. Vous comprenez 
l y a quelque chose là dedans qui n’est pas régulier et qui 
ne tombe pas quand même sous le coup de la loi. 

David écoutait à peine le verbiage du bonhomme. Il con- 
idérait la trompette avec une interrogation mélancolique. 
— Qu'est-ce que c'est que cette trompette? demanda brus- 
ement le gendarme comme s’il s’avisait soudain qu'il s’a- 
gissait d’un objet délictueux. 

— Une trompette, dit David. 

| — Ah! parfaitement, une trompette. Et quelle est cette 
itrompette? 

David lui tendit l’instrument. Le gendarme le prit, le re- 
ltourna dans tous les sens, puis ayant jeté un regard vers le 
{haut de la colline, où était tout au moins demeuré un ceri- 
isier, il emboucha la trompette avec une rapidité éblouissante 
let il en tira deux ou trois sons bizarres et caverneux. 

| Il s'arréta pour dire: 

— Une simple expérience, jeune homme. 


Aprés quoi il se lanca dans une phrase musicale assez 
éclatante. David regardait le cerisier perché sur la colline. 
‘Il se demandait quelle farce se jouait ou bien s'était déjà 
jouée. Il n’eut guère le temps de réfléchir. A peine le gen- 
darme avait-il préludé, qu’un grondement se fit entendre et 
‘qu’un rocher se détacha du flanc de la colline et fonga sur 
il’homme et sur David, avec à sa suite une foule de pierres 
igrosses comme des melons. 

Le gendarme avait aussitôt tourné les talons à l’avalan- 
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che. David le suivit sans tarder, mais il eut le temps de 
ramasser la trompette que l’homme avec jetée sans façons 

Au pied de la colline passait un chemin qui s’éloignaïi| 
le long du ruisseau et le traversait sur un petit pont de pierre 
Ce chemin formait une ligne droite parfaite sur la longueur 
d’un bon kilomètre et après le ruisseau il s'inclinait seloni 
‘une très légère pente. David et le gendarme durent mener: 
bon train pour échapper aux rochers qui s'enfilaient dans 
le chemin et rebondissaient sur leurs talons. Ces blocs, bien! 
qu’ils fussent mal arrondis et en dépit des inégalités du sol. 
qui freinaient leur allure, gagnaient peu à peu du terrain suri 
les fuyards. Il semblait que les talus où ces blocs divaguaienti 
de temps á autre les relancaient avec une force nouvelle. Le: 
gendarme respirait comme un soufflet de forge, et David se 
demandait s’il pourrait tenir jusqu’au prochain tournant ou; 
le salut serait sans doute assuré. Ils parvintent au tournant, 
coururent encore sur une centaine de mètres et s’affalérent 
sur le sol. 

Ils n’y demeurèrent pas longtemps. Ils avaient bien en-- 
tendu les rochers se précipiter dans une haie qui se dressaïtil 
au tournant, mais voici soudain que le plus massif d’entre: 
eux revenait sur eux comme une boule de billard a laquelle: 
un joueur a su imprimer l’une de ces savantes rotations dont! 
l'effet se manifeste après maints entrechocs. 


— Malheur de nous, cria le gendarme. 


De nouveau il s'élanca dans une course folle et David! 
fit comme lui. L'homme avait perdu son képi. David pour sai 
part serrait désespérément la trompette contre sa poitrine.. 
comme si cet instrument qui avait déclenché le fléau, pouvait: 
soudain le détourner. Mais il ne fut pas question d’obtenir- 
le moindre répit. Le maudit rocher épousait tous les détours: 
du chemin. Parfois il semblait s'arréter, mais comme un plon-- 
geur qui hésite au bord d’un tremplin il finissait par basculer : 
et il recouvrait une stupéfiante rapidité. Une fois le gem: 
darme voulut s'élancer le long d’un pré. Le bloc le suivit. 
David se crut délivré, mais l’homme revint vers lui avec le: 
bloc sur ses talons, et ils durent reprendre leur course qui: 
devenait de plus en plus invraisemblable. Ils étaient pâles | 
comme des morts. Ils n’avaient même plus conscience de re 
muer les jambes et ils se demandaient pourquoi ils avaient 
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échappé si longtemps. Ils arrivèrent aux faubourgs de la ville 
| par une ruelle qui descendait à pic, et cette fois ils devaient 
} bel et bien passer sous la meule du rocher si un miracle ne 
ff se produisait pas. David pensait aux cerisiers et à la maison 
| de ses parents. Ces deux visions l’obsédaient parce qu’elles 


étaient si violemment séparées que seule la mort pouvait tout 
résoudre. Mais il ne mourut point. 


Dans cette ruelle de très pauvres maisons alternaient avec 


ì des demeures cossues qui avaient dû être au dix-septième 


siècle des maisons de campagne ou de chasse et maintenant 


_abritaient des bourgeois solitaires voués à la culture des roses 


ou aux recherches historiques. Des porches s’ouvraient de loin 


| en loin. David se jeta sous un porche et le gendarme à son 
} tour se précipita un peu plus loin dans l’enfoncement d’une 
j cave. Le rocher passa comme la foudre et il alla probable- 
i ment tomber au fond de la petite gorge dont la pente re- 
| monte vers l'évêché. 


David restait à demi-couché contre la borne du porche, 
cherchant à retrouver son souffle et ses esprits. Il s’efforca 
de regarder le ciel au-dessus d’un toit de tuiles de l’autre 
côté de la rue, et il fut longtemps ainsi le regard perdu. Quand 
il se sentit mieux il examina les environs. Sous le même por- 
che que lui une fille pauvrement vêtue était accroupie. Ses 
cheveux tombaient sur ses épaules et elle tenait à la main 
une soucoupe de porcelaine. « Une mendiante », songea Da- 


| vid. Puis aussitôt: 


— Berthe! s'écria-t-il. 
— David! 


A 


Ils se regardérent longuement sans oser se parler. David 
ne voulait pas croire... Ses aventures avec la trompette sem- 
blaient sans doute déjà du domaine de l’impossible, mais el- 
les s'étaient déroulées comme un réve sans conséquence, tan- 
dis que voir Berthe réduite á cette misére soudaine avait 
une très précise cruauté. David, en un éclair de pensée, re- 
trouva certains mots équivoques qu’on avait prononcés après 
le départ de Mme Core. Ce coup de fortune dont on parlait, 
cette lamentable vente... Berthe ne bougeait pas. Elle serrait 
ses minces épaules, et sa main se crispait sur la soucoupe de 


porcelaine. 
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— Toi, murmura David. Je suis heureux de te revoir, je 
ne peux pas te faire comprendre, tellement je suis heureux. 


Mais dis-moi que cela n'est pas vrai, que tu n'es pas devenue | 


si malheureuse. 

— Rien de plus vrai, dit Berthe. 

— Alors, tu mendies? 

— Je mendie. 

— Mais cela n’existe presque plus de nos jours, dit Da- 
vid. On demande du secours, on travaille. Et puis tout le 
monde raconte que ta tante était très riche. | 

— Elle était très riche, dit Berthe. i 

Elle expliqua dans la mesure où elle savait. Sa tante avait 
fait autrefois un héritage, et s'était lancée dans un train de. 

ie et des spéculations bien au-dessus de ses moyens. Elle ne 


manquait pas d’habileté, et elle avait réussi à tromper et a 
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escroquer certains hommes qui, un beau jour, avaient décou- | 


vert son jeu et s'étaient alors montrés sans pitié. 4 


— Mais si elle est ruinée, dit David, pourquoi ne travail- 
le-t-elle pas, pourquoi ne t’a-t-elle pas obligee a travailler? 


— Elle veut faire un scandale, dit Berthe. Elle prétend» | 


qu’on a été injuste pour elle, et qu’on l’a dépouillée. Elle 
veut que la honte retombe sur les gens bien placés qui la 
connaissent et qui l’ont réduite à la misère. Nous vivons dans 
une chambre infecte et elle s'habille de guenilles pour aller 
dans les rues les plus fréquentées, et défier les marchands à. 
qui elle achetait sans compter autrefois et les personnages 


qu’elle recevait dans son salon. Elle me force à mendier. Je 


me sauve dans les faubourgs pour qu’on ne me voie pas. 


Certainement Berthe ne connaissait pas et ne pouvait 


dire la vérité crue dans l’affaire de sa tante. Mais les cir- 
constances étaient telles qu’elle les rapportait et déjà dans la 


ville on parlait de Mme Core sans ménagements. C’était éton- | 


nant que l’histoire n’eût pas été apprise par les gens du bourg. 


Si on en avait oui quelque chose à Tarcy, sans doute n’osait- 
on pas encore y ajouter foi. 


— À quoi cela peut-il aboutir? dit David. On ne fera 


pas attention à vous, ou bien on vous méprisera et la police 
t’emmenera un jour. 


Berthe eut comme un sanglot. Mais elle ne pleurait pas. 
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— Toi, qu’as-tu fait? dit-elle. Comment es-tu venu 


David ne répondit pas tout de suite. Elle-méme ne sem- 
¡blait se soucier d’aucune réponse. Il s'était approché d’elle et 
javait entouré ses épaules de son bras. Ils se serrèrent l’un 
i ‚contre l’autre. Rien ne comptait que cela. Respirer ensemble 
| ‘et voir ensemble le soleil de la ruelle et le ciel. 
| — Je me suis tellement ennuyé, dit David. J'ai eu l’idée 
[aujourd’hui de chercher cette trompette. Tu te souviens? Tu 
Im’avais dit qu’un jour, si tu étais loin, et si je t’appelais... 

Il lui raconta comment il avait suivi le criquet, comment 
fun gendarme était survenu et lui avait pris la trompette, com- 
| ment les rocs s'étaient éboulés et les avaient poursuivis. 

Berthe semblait émerveillée, bien qu'il ne lui eüt pas 


parlé des cerisiers que le gendarme avait vus descendre tout 
î seuls la colline. David avait posé la trompette devant ses pieds. 
Berthe dit: 
— C’est un bel instrument. 
Sa voix était encore plus limpide que sa voix d’autrefois, 
‘et animée d’une ferveur insouciante et innocente. 
| — Je veux t'aider, dit David. 
| — Personne ne peut rien pour moi. Tu sais, si je ne 
rapporte pas d'argent ce soir, ma tante me battra comme font 
Jes méchantes femmes dans les histoires. Mais il n’y a rien 
ide plus vrai. 
| — Tu ne retourneras pas chez ta tante, dit David. Viens 
‚avec moi. 
— Où veux-tu que nous allions? demanda Berthe com- 
| me si elle était prête à faire tout ce qu'il désirait. A la maison, 
i chez toi, ce n'est pas possible. 
— Pas possible súrement, dit David, mais nous partirons. 
Je mendierai avec toi, ou bien je travaillerai pour toi. 

Berthe le regardait avec une joie mélée de tristesse. Ils 
étaient assis sur la pierre de cette porte cochere. Sans doute 
ils pensaient demeurer ainsi l’un contre l’autre jusqu’à ce 
qu’on vint s’aviser de les séparer et de les renvoyer chez eux 
chacun de leur côté, bon gré mal gré. 
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— Non, dit David, se levant soudain. Tu vas venir aveex 
Elle se leva elle aussi. Il la prit par la main et s’avança? 
avec elle dans la ruelle. Ils suivirent le faubourg, se dirigeant 
vers la ville. Berthe dit qu’ils auraient mieux fait de se cacherı 
pour rester plus longtemps ensemble. Mais ils continuèrent a: 
marcher comme malgré eux, tant ils étaient enchantés du soleil, | 
des maisons, des gens qui passaient, des premiers magasinss 
qu’ils découvrirent à l’extrèmité du faubourg. Ils arriverent! 
ainsi sur la place de la cathédrale. 

— Pourquoi m’as-tu menée jusqu'ici? dit Berthe. 

— Je ne t’ai pas menée, répondait David. 

Qui les menait? o 

Berthe tenait toujours à la main sa soucoupe de porcelaine. 
et comme ils s'arrétaient auprès de la fontaine qui orne lan 
place, elle entendit une pièce qui tombait dans la soucoupe.: 
Une dame qui passait près d’eux avait jeté cette pièce. Aussitötl 
survinrent deux enfants, puis une jeune fille. Tous jeterent! 
des pièces dans la soucoupe. Berthe et David furent si surprise 
qu’ils restèrent un moment immobiles. Enfin, comme effrayés, - 
ils s’enfuirent, gagnèrent l’angle de la place, prirent une ruelle : 
et se mirent presque à courir, jusqu’à se retrouver dans lai 
campagne, qui était cette fois une campagne riante peuplée 
de villas et de jardins. Ils s’arrétérent sous un arbre à l’écart: 
du chemin. 

— David, dit Berthe tout essoufflée. 

— C'est la trompette qui nous porte bonheur, dit David. . 

— Comment expliquer? reprit Berthe. Toi tu es bien ha-. 
billé, et á moi on me donne trés rarement d'habitude. Non ce: 
n’est pas possible. 
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Ils prirent un sentier qui remontait la colline et ils allèrent: 
s’asseoir derrière un tertre. De là ils ne voyaient plus la ville 
ui les villas, mais une plaine ondulée où passait une grande 
route. 

— La route de Villeneuve, dit Berthe. 

Ils avaient le sentiment que tout cela ne pouvait durer. 
Ils avaient détalé à cause de ces aumônes inattendues, parce 
qu'ils étaient sûrs qu’on se moquait d’eux, et qu’on allait les 
dénoncer et les enlever à un monde enchanté en leur repro- 
chant on ne sait quelle erreur, quelle faute ou quelle insolence. 
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— Mais non, dit David. Tu vois, tout se passe tres bien. 
| Nous pourrions vivre avec ce qu’on nous donne. Tout est 
changé. Nous irons dans un endroit où on ne nous connaît pas. 
Je ne t’ai pas dit: cette trompette est une trompette magique. 
| Berthe regarda David avec tendresse, comme s’il n’avait 
| dit cela que pour la consoler ou pour l’amuser. 

— C'est vrai, reprit David. 

Alors il lui raconta Vaffaire des cerisiers. Cela changeait 
tout. Depuis le jour où ils avaient forcé la porte rouillée, au 
| fond du jardin de Mme Core, quelqu'un qui commandait 
| même aux cerisiers, était intervenu dans leur vie et conduisait 
à son gré chaque évènement. 

— Tu vois, ces choses arrivent parce que nous nous ai- 
mons. 

Berthe avait reporté le yeux sur sa robe fripée, et elle 
secouait la tête. 

— Tu réves, dit-elle. Mais je voudrais tant que tout soit 
comme tu racontes. 

Il répondit: 

— Ne t'inquiète de rien. Maintenant nous irons ensemble. 

Il parlait comme s’il n’était pas maitre des mots qu'il 
prononçait. 

Elle tourna vers lui son visage. Ses yeux étaient pleins 
| de larmes. Certainement il y a des choses qui ne se réalisent 
jamais. Un concours de circonstances plus ordinaires qu’on ne 
pouvait croire, les avait réunis et bientôt tout serait dispersé. 

— C’est déjà fantastique, dit David, cette histoire de ta 
tante et que toi, si riche, tu en sois venue soudain à mendier. 
Alors pourquoi est-ce que nous n’aurions pas une vie fantas- 
tique ? 

-— Alors le monde aurait changé, dit Berthe, tout à fait 
changé. 

Ces derniers mots, David ne fut pas seul à les entendre. 
Deux gendarmes montaient le sentier et leurs têtes ayant dé- 
passé le talus, ils avaient aperçu les deux enfants ct ils écou- 
taient ce qu'ils disaient. L'un des gendarmes était celui qui 
avait surpris David jouant de la trompette et avait embouché 
instrument et déclenché l’avalanche des rochers, le brigadier 
Brondard en personne. Il est utile que je vous rapporte son 
nom, pour que vous puissiez vérifier les faits, s’il vous prend 


envie. 
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Brondard donc, dès qu'il avait pu échapper au bloc de 


rocher qui le poursuivait, s'était naturellement dirigé vers la 
gendarmerie. Il avait pénétré dans son bureau et convoqué son 


collegue Lamour. 


— Il m’est arrivé aujourd'hui, gendarme Lamour, lui de- 


‘ clara-t-il, quelque chose qui n’est pas clair. | 
— Je suppose qu'il faut éclaircir la situation, quelle qu'el- 


le soit, avait répondu Lamour ainsi qu’il convient. 

__ Brondard lui donna des explications assez confuses que 
l’autre fit semblant de comprendre et dont il résultait qu’on 
se moquait du monde et (puisque le monde était en cause 


décidément) que peut-être il y avait quelque chose de detra- 


qué dans Punivers, à quoi il fallait remédier sur le champ. 

— C'est un gamin qui me parait étre un tzigane ou un 
de ces charlatans de foire qui jettent de la poudre aux yeux 
et qui ont une famille inavouable, conclut Brondard. 


Le gendarme Lamour convint que la première chose était … 
de mener une enquête discrète et de s’assurer de Pidentité de |. 
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la personne. C’est ainsi que les deux hommes en parcourant . 
la ville apercurent de loin les deux enfants et comment on | 


leur faisait l’aumône d’une façon assez inexplicable et en 
contravention avec la loi. Ils les avaient suivis de loin afin d’ob- 
server leurs démarches. ’ 

Cependant la moitié du ciel s’était couverte de nuages tan- 
dis que le soleil continuait à resplendir dans la patrie libre 
de l’azur. Les enfants parlaient sans se douter que les gendar- 
mes les épiaient. David avait posé la trompette derrière lui 
contre le talus. Le brigadier Brondard désigna à son collègue 
l’objet du délit. 

— Je ne veux plus te quitter, reprenait David. Nous men- 
dierons ensemble et nous ferons le tour du monde, 


Le gendarme Lamour fronca les sourcils d'un air signifi- 


catif et qui précisément signifiait qu’ils avaient affaire à des 


enfants en rupture avec les lois et qu’on devait sur le champ 
ramener à leurs familles. Brondard leva la main comme pour 
lui demander de modérer ses pensées et de ne prendre aucune 
initiative, puis de nouveau il attira l’attention de Lamour sur 
la trompette qui brillait dans l’herbe. Il lui semblait d’abord 
nécessaire de se saisir de l’instrument, après quoi les enfants se 
trouveraient sans doute comme désarmés et tout honteux de 
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‚se livrer a un vagabondage suspect. Brondard s’avanca sur les 
} genoux jusqu’en haut du talus et il tendit le bras pour attein- 
| dre la trompette. 

A l'instant précis où il touchait le métal du bout des 
| doigts, un coup de tonnerre retentit, tout proche, aigu et ra- 
| pide comme une fusillade mais dont les échos se répercutèrent 
i longuement à travers tout le ciel et toute la plaine. Brondard 
| dégringola précipitamment le talus, et son collègue le regarda 
avec effroi. Ils jetèrent aussitôt les yeux vers David et Berthe. 
| Ceux-ci n’avaient pas bougé et continuaient à parler comme si 
| rien ne s'était passé. Ce calme des enfants leur parut plus bou- 
ì leversant que la foudre elle-même qui s'était déclenchée com- 
i me par un simple attouchement de la trompette. Brondard 
| tourna le dos et s’éloigna, suivi de Lamour. 
| — Il faut réfléchir, dit Brondard quand ils furent à une 
| centaine de pas. Il faut bien réfléchir à la question. Ce coup 
| de tonnerre m'a fait quelque chose. Peut-être on ne doit pas 
| empêcher des enfants de faire le tour du monde. 
| Et tout fut dit, du moins de la part des gendarmes. Enfin 
| c’est tout ce que je sais pour vous expliquer comment vous 
| pourrez rencontrer dans la région de Tarcy deux enfants qui 
i rodent le long des haies depuis des mois. Où ils dorment, nul 
ì ne le sait. On leur fait Paumóne quand on les rencontre. Ja- 
| mais personne n’a réussi a les appréhender pour les rendre à 
i leurs familles, car ils disparaissent au moment même où on 
| croit pouvoir se saisir d’eux. La trompette de David a, paraît-il, 
| causé maintes surprises et maints débats qu’on n’ose pas ra- 
conter. On les entend parfois dire entre eux qu’ils font le tour 
i du monde et pourtant ils ne s'éloignent guère. Il faut croire 
| qu’ils voient autour de Tarcy un univers que nous ne voyons 
| pas, qu’ils n’ont jamais fini de parcourir et qu’ils sont peut- 
| être occupés à changer de fond en comble, selon leur idee. Je 
vous raconterai sans doute cela une autre fois, quand j'aurai 
pris de plus amples informations. On dit encore que David 
revoit ses parents de temps à autre, mais ceux-ci n’ont jamais 
pu le retenir. Il faut toujours qu’il rejoigne Berthe, et, en 
désespoir de cause, afin que cette histoire ne se propage pas, 
on laisse en paix ces deux enfants qui n’ont jamais pu se sé- 
parer ni cesser d’aller ensemble nuit et jour le long des che- 
mins et qui découvrent une vie d'amour et le cataclysmes au- 
delà de toutes prévisions. 
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LE JARDIN 


Tu cesses de venir dans ce jardin, 
Les chemins de l'argent, de l’etain s’effacent, 
Les herbes signifient ton visage mort. 


Il ne t'importe plus que soient cachés 
Sous la pierre l’église obscure, dans les arbres 
Le visage aveuglé d'un plus rouge soleil, 


Il te suffit 
De mourir longuement comme en sommeil, 
Tu n’aimes méme plus la nuit que tu épouses. 


L’ARBRE 


L’oiseau qui s’est depris d’etre Phenix 
S’est retire dans l’arbre pour mourir. 

Il Sest enveloppé de la nuit de blessure, 

Ii ne sent pas l'épée qui pénètre son coeur. 
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| Comme tant de chemins que nous étions, perdus, 
Il fait un lent retour à la matière d'arbre. 


4 


_ Il sera bien un jour, 
_ Il saura bien un jour être la bête morte, 
L’absence au col tranché que dévore le sang. 


_ Il tombera dans l'herbe, ayant trouvé 
_ Dans l’herbe le profond de toute vérité, 
Le goút du sang battra de vagues son rivage. 


LE SOL 


_ Tu te coucheras sur la terre simple, 
De qui tenais-tu qu’elle tappartint? 


Du ciel inchangé l’errante lumière 
= Z + 
__Recommencera l’éternel matin. 


Tu croiras renaître aux heures profondes 
Du feu renoncé, du feu mal éteint. 


Mais lange viendra, de ses mains de cendre, 
Apaiser les feux du monde enfantin. 


4 VENERANDA 


Il vient, et C'est vieillir. Parce qu'il te regarde, 
Il regarde sa mort qui se déclare en toi. 
Il aime que ce bien que tu es le menace, 
Regarde-le dormir sous tes grands arbres froids. 
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Il a nee, il dort. Arbre de ; peu d’alarme 
Que soit ton coeur anxieux de ne l’éveiller pas 


— Arbre où viendra le nom et Poeuvre de la flamme 
Sur Péchafaud d'un corps qui ne tremblera pas. 


LE VISAGE 


pis Aube, fille des larmes, rétablis 

2 Br La chambre dans sa paix de chose grise 

vr Et le coeur dans son ordre. Tant de nuit 
EN Demandait à ce feu qu’il décline et s’acheve, 
SS il nous faut bien veiller pres du visage mort. 
A peine a-t-il changé... Le navire des lampes 
i Entrera-t-il au port qu’il avait demandé, 

a, Sur les tables d’ici la flamme faite cendre 
Grandira-t-elle ailleurs dans une autre clarté? 
Toi viens, souleve, prends ce visage de cire, 
Regarde-le rougir de lor du faible jour. 


LES GUETTEURS 


Il y avait un couloir au fond du jardin, 

Je révais que j'allais dans ce couloir, 

La mort venait avec ses fleurs hautes flétries, 
Je révais que je lui prenais ce bouquet noir. 


Il y avait une étagère dans ma chambre, 
Jentrais au soir, 


Et je voyais deux femmes racornies 
Crier debout sur le bois peint de noir. 


Il y avait un escalier et je révais 
_Qu’au milieu de la nuit un chien hurlait 
Dans cet espace de nul chien et je voyais 
Un horrible chien blanc sortir de Pombre. 
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LE PONT DE FER 


Il y a sans doute toujours au bout d’une longue rue 


Ou je marchais enfant, une mare d'huile, 
Un rectangle de lourde mort sous le ciel noir. 


Depuis la poésie 

A séparé ses eaux des autres eaux, 

Nulle beauté nulle couleur ne la retiennent, 
Elle s’angoisse pour du fer et de la nuit. 
Elle nourrit 


Un long chagrin de rive morte, un pont de fer 


Jeté vers Pautre rive encore plus nocturne 
Est sa seule mémoire et son seul vrai amour. 


LE RAVIN 


Tu sauras qu’un oiseau a chanté, plus haut 


Que tout arbre réel, plus simplement 

Que toute voix dans nos tristes ramures, 

Et tu demanderas de quitter le port 

De ces arbres d'ici, de pierre ou cendre. 

Tu marcheras, 

Tes pas seront de boue et nuit, de terre obscure, 
Et lui taira son chant de rive en rive, étant 

La passion qui tenchaine et qui te perd. 
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a presque vingt ans, d’établir une relation entre certains fait 

bi en apparence, et peut-étre en réalité, sans rapport: les moeu 

= sexuelles de la mante femelle qui dévore le mâle pendant Pac- 
a couplement; Vintérét exceptionnel généralement porté pa 
l’homme à cet insecte, qu'il tient pour divin ou pour diaboli- 
ag que presque partout où il le rencontre: de la Provence et de . 
+ Ja Grèce à la Rhodésie et au Sud de l'Afrique; la frayeur 
x enfin, dont témoignent de nombreux mythes ou obsessions, | 
ics” qu’une femme démoniaque n’engloutisse, ne tue ou ne mutile 


Ri celui qui s’unit à elle, au moment et à la faveur de cette 
union même. i 


Ì 
y Dans une étude sur la mante religieuse, j’essayai, il y di 


Le dossier était fourni. Par moment, il paraissait méme ; 
convaincant. Je me refusai à croire à une coincidence. Je sup- | 
y posai plutót une correspondance entre le comportement de | 
7 l’insecte et la croyance de l’homme. J’allai plus loin. Car si 
Bi: je récusai l’hypothèse d'une rencontre fortuite, il me fallait 
M proposer des mêmes faits une explication plus économique; 
| plus serrée et plus cohérente. Invoquer une coïncidence n'est 
a jamais qu’un pis-aller, sinon un aveu d'impuissance. Se ré- 
signer á y recourir, c'est un peu abandonner la partie. C’est 
en tout cas constater une anomalie sans signification ni portée. 
Or je cherchai une loi, une norme, une clé générale. Je n'hé- 
_  sitai donc pas, ni ne devais hésiter, à expliquer la curiosité 
| €trange de l’homme pour l’insecte par le prescience d’une telle 
corrélation. Il me semblait que, chez lui, dans le cas précis, 
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imagination remplacait l’instinet; la fiction, une conduite; 
‚et la terreur projetée par une sombre fantaisie, le déclanche- 
ment automatique, fatal, d'un réflexe implacable. 

| Je me rappelai que la science se représente volontiers 
l’homme et Pinsecte comme les deux points d’aboutissement 
ide l’évolution biologique. Les formes prises par la vie devien- 
ment de plus en plus complexes. Elles s’engagent, il est vrai, 
| dans des voies divergentes et incompatibles. Mon postulat in- 
il formulé était que la complexité même crée des liens, suscite 
des parentés, implique des réponses parallèles à des problèmes 
analogues. A l'extrémité des chaînes les plus longues, où les 
[êtres vivants apparaissent comme le résultat d'une plus grande 
è persévérance dans une même direction, là se situent, qui s’op- 
posent, le monde humain et l’univers des insectes, les deux 


è velle pour l’espèce que constitue l'existence de sociétés: l’orga- 
| nisation de la vie en commun avec ses multiples servitudes et 
| ses ressources inédites. 

| Ce n'est pas que toute opposition se trouve alors abolie. 
? Il s’en faut. D'un côté, une fixité millénaire, de l’autre. un 
| mot résumera tout, de l’autre. l’histoire. Et une histoire sur 
| qui pèse précisément l’anxiété des cycles, le cauchemar de 
¡PEternel Retour, la menace d'un devenir annulaire où tout 
Í recommence sans progrès ni fin, comme font les saisons et les 
| générations animales. 

| Il faut admettre une difference décisive, laquelle d’ail- 
| leurs n’a rien d’obscur ni de douteux. Elle est reconnue depuis 
longtemps: le monde des insectes est celui des instincts, celui 
| des conduites mécaniques et inévitables; le monde de l’hom- 
| me, celui de l’imagination et, par conséquent, celui de la li- 
| berté, c’est-à-dire un monde où l'individu a conquis le pou- 
| voir de se refuser à obéir sur le champ et aveuglément à la 
| suggestion organique. L'instinct n’y agit plus que par image 
interposée. Certes, une image de cette espèce, aussi chargée 
de pouvoir, n'est pas dépourvue d’efficace: elle fascine, a-t-on 
dit, comme une « hallucination naissante ». Mais enfin, ce n’est 
| qu’une image, une représentation extérieure, qu'il est possible 
de récuser, de modifier, de chasser. Aussi despotique qu’elle 
| apparaisse, elle permet au moins l’hésitation, sinon la pensée, 
même s’il s’agit d'une pensée encore terrifiée et esclave. Ce 
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x 
qui était mécanisme absolu, immédiat, n’est plus qu'impulsion 
ou idée fixe, réminiscence ou phantasme. 

Cette opposition, chacun peut et doit Paccorder sans trop 
de scrupules. Elle ressort d'ailleurs d'innombrables observa- 
tions. Mais si sa portée generale n'est guere contestable, on ne 
voit pas bien le moyen d’en tirer des applications utiles. Entre 
les deux series de données, la distance est trop grande pour 
une vérification tout à fait probante. Aussi le parallele que 
j'ai établi entre les moeurs de la mante et telles fabulations 
de l’homme risquait-il d'apparaítre à la plupart comme une 
pure construction de Vesprit ou une maniére de roman hon- 
teuse ou sournoise. De fait, à l’époque où mon étude a paru, 
plusieurs ne se sont pas génés pour annoncer qu’ils ne lui at- 
tribuaient de valeur qu'autobiographique. j 

J'y consens. D’ailleurs, en n’y consentant pas, je ne ferais 
que retirer du crédit à mon hypothèse, car chacun pourrait. 
alors se demander par quel miracle je me trouve préservé de 
la mythologie héréditaire que je proclame affecter toute 
l'espèce. Au contraire, si l’accusation est juste, elle n'aboutit. 
qu’à nourrir ma conjecture. Victime, je suis preuve à mon 
tour; mais indemne, une possible objection. Car il subsiste 
que je n’ai inventé aucun des multiples faits que j'ai rassem- 
blés et dont la convergence n’est pas sans laisser l’esprit plus 
perplexe qu’il ne voudrait. Cependant, tant que je ne puis 
procurer qu’un exemple unique de cette sorte de corrélations 
quasi invérifiables, il m'est difficile de convaincre celui qui 
préfère le tenir pour simple coïncidence. Car il existe réelle- 
ment des coïncidences: en nombre raisonnable. C’est seule- 
ment à partir du moment où on en constate trop qu’il devient 
urgent de penser que les phénomènes en question ne sont pas | 
de pures rencontres. Je me vois donc contraint de multiplier 
des exemples analogues à celui de la mante, de même type, de 
même signification, complices et se renforçant. Sinon, je n’ai 
pas le moyen de démontrer qu’il ne peut pas s’agir en effet 
d’une rêverie personnelle ou d’une ressemblance fortuite. 


Je ne chercherai pas de faux-fuyants ni ne m’appuierai sur 
des exemples équivoques, propres à laisser un doute aux esprits 
é 2 sì : : > 
rigoureux. J’aime mieux les rebuter d’emblee. A cette fin, je 
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| choisis de propos délibéré le cas le plus choquant: les ailes 
‘des papillons, leur découpure, leurs dessins, leurs teintes. Je 
ne sais pas, je ne crois pas que personne sache à quoi peut 
| servir tant de splendeur. Je dis qu’il s’agit de « leur peintu- 
ire ». Ce faisant, je ne soutiens pas qu’un lépidoptère ait quoi 
| que ce soit de commun avec un artiste peintre. J’affirme en- 
i core moins qu’un papillon a peint ses ailes, ou qu’un de ces 
N lointains ancêtres les a conçues ou voulues à quelque moment 
î de l’évolution, comme elles sont restées, comme elles se trans- 


| 
i) 


[mettent immuables au long des siècles. Je souligne que je 
ne soupconne méme pas ce que pourraient signifier ici les 
verbes vouloir ou concevoir. De méme, employant le mot 
| « peinture » pour des dispositions constantes d'écailles micros- 
| copiques, j'ai conscience de commettre un flagrant abus de 
j langage. Je m’efforce de ne négliger aucune des différences 
| qui séparent un tableau et une aile de papillon. Mais je re- 
| marque aussi — et j’en ai le devoir — que ces différences sont 
j précisément celles qui opposent l’insecte et l’homme, de sorte 
| qu’en un certain sens, ces differences sont attendues et qu'el- 


i les renforcent le bien-fondé du rapprochement. Voici deux sor- 


| sont en outre également inutiles, luxueuses. Elles sont cepen- 
dant incomparables. Mais d’autant plus homologues. 

| Les unes, en effet, ne doivent rien a l’intervention de la 
i conscience, de la volonté, du libre-arbitre, elles résultent d'un 
ì développement organique incontrölable. En elles, il y a dessin, 
| mais non dessein. Elles se retrouvent identiques depuis des 
| millénaires chez tous les individus d'une méme espece: elles 
| paraissent répondre par la-méme à l’idée qu’un esprit ideale- 
| ment perspicace aurait pu d’avance se faire de ce que devrait 
| nécessairement devenir la peinture des hommes dans l’univers 
fixe et inaltérable des insectes. 

En revanche, les autres surfaces — les tableaux — sont des 
compositions originales par définition. La personnalité de leur 
auteur se révèle dans chacune d'elles. Il ne les porte pas en lui 
comme ses ongles ou ses cheveux ou ses yeux (comme la cou- 
leur de ses yeux ou de ses cheveux). Il est seul responsable de 
chaque nuance visible sur la toile. Il a tout délibéré, dessiné et 
peint. Si un être libre et ingénieux, capable d’oeuvrer en de- 

| hors de soi, devait en étalant des couleurs sur une surface faire 
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quelque chose qui ressemblät aux ailes des papillons et si on 
lui donnait carte blanche pour employer les couleurs à sa fan: 
taisie, de façon à en tirer le meilleur parti possible, il invente: — 
rait la peinture, et plus précisément la peinture non-figurative; | 
la décoration géométrique des vanneries, des poteries, des y 
broderies. | 

En somme, l'hypothèse revient à imaginer qu’il an 


des dessins colorés et que cette tendance donne notamment Y 


aux deux extrémités de l’évolution, les ailes des papillons et — 
les tableaux des peintres. J’y insiste: je ne songe pas à nier, . 
je souligne plutôt les différences insurmontables qui séparent | 
le tableau et l’aile, mais j'estime que ces differences sont déjà — 
impliquées dans le fait trop évident que Paile fait partie du. 
papillon, tandis que le peintre pense et exécute le tableau. 
A partir de cette constatation, il est tentant d’essayer de 3 7 
determiner la singularité dont les conséquences assurerent a 


l’homme un destin anormal parmi les êtres vivants. 


On invoque d'ordinaire à ce sujet la station debout et le. 
pouce opposable aux autres doigts. Ni l’une ni l’autre de ces 
explications ne paraissent absolument convaincantes. La sta“ 
tion debout n’a guère aidé le pingouin et le kangourou. Le 
homard ou le crabe ne se servant pas beaucoup de leurs pinces. 
pour retenir devant leurs yeux des objets sur lesquels ils s'im- 


‚terrogeraient. Quant aux singes, qui se tiennent debout quand 


ils veulent et qui disposent de quatre mains, il est clair qu’ils 
We L 
ont peu profité et de ce cumul et de cette abondance. Il faut 


. r » . BIOS | 
que les avantages invoqués soient moins décisifs qu'on ne le 


A . . ti i 
Peut-étre convient-il d'aborder le problème en tenant une 8 


balance plus exacte des gains et des pertes. L'homme, en adop- — 
tant la station debout, renonce á la rapidité de course des 

quadrupedes et devient ainsi une proie plus facile pour les 
carnassiers véloces. En contre-partie, il libère ses membres 
antérieurs. La main est désormais possible. Choisir la main, | 
le pouce opposable, les doigts préhensiles, c’est de nouveau re- | 
noncer à quelque autre possibilité utile: par exemple le sabot 
ou la griffe. Tout se passe comme si l’homme, chaque fois, — 
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‚« choisissait » une solution qui lui nuit dans l’immédiat, mais 
‚qui lui ménage bientôt un surcroît de pouvoirs. Il semble 


i Bu eeder par eliminations successives. En quelque sorte, il 
8 ‚’appauvrit, il se dénude le plus possible, mais pour acquérir 
une plus grande diversité de conduites efficaces. En même 
il temps, il «évite» tout organe trop spécialisé comme l'aile 


let la nageoire, merveilleusement adaptées, mais à un seul 


{ usage. 


Pour se protéger du froid, le mammifère «invente » la 


| toison; pour se protéger des prédateurs, le crustacé « invente » 


| la carapace et le mollusque la coquille. L'homme invente le vé- 
| tement et l’armure, qu'il met et dépose tour à tour, selon le 
| besoin et qui sont au principe de toute protection ou forti- 
| fication. Sa politique consiste ainsi à écarter les solutions or- 
| ganiques, qui modifient le corps: elles ont le défaut d’être 
| fixes et incompatibles entre elles. L’homme se fabrique des 
' solutions externes et par suite propres à une infinité de com- 


| binaisons. Ce principe est général. La langouste « choisit » le 


blindage, l’oiseau les ailes. Mais il n’y a pas de crustacés vo- 


‘ lants, ni d’oiseau à carapace, alors que, pour l’homme, la cons- 


| truction d’un avion cuirassé — une forteresse volante — ne 


À représente qu’une difficulté à surmonter, une relation nouvelle 


| à établir entre le poids accru d’un engin et la puissance du 


i moteur qui le propulse. Le poisson-torpille «invente » la de- 
charge électrique et s’arme d’une sorte d’accumulateur intime. 


| L’homme dispose virtuellement de toutes les applications pos- 
i sibles de l'électricité. 


Il n’est pas besoin d'épiloguer. On sait assez que l’homme 
diffère des animaux pour fabriquer des outils, des armes, des 
machines. Il n’a ni griffes, ni serres, ni cornes, ni ventouses 
naturelles, mais il s’en construit d’aussi nombreuses et d’aussi 
puissantes qu’il veut, il s’entoure d’une multitude d'appareils 
divers qu'il possède à la fois et dont il peut se servir tour à 
tour. 


J’en reviens au monde des insectes. Je voulais seulement- 


faire sentir par cette brève digression combien ma conjecture 
est banale, tant qu’on ne l’étend pas au-delà des oppositions 
qui précèdent et qu’on estimera, j’en ai peur, plutôt évidentes 
et superflues que paradoxales et scandaleuses. Il arrive pour- 
tant le contraire, aussitôt que j'ose suggérer la moindre cor- 
respondance entre les ailes des papillons et les tableaux des 
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peintres. Pourtant le rapport est le même. Si l’on y réfléchit, 
il n’est ni plus ni moins acceptable dans lun et dans l’autre 
cas. La seule différence que je discerne entre les deux séries 

d’analogies est qu'il s’agit, dans la première, d'organes, d’engins 

ou de fonctions utiles; dans la seconde, de suppléments lu: 

xueux dont l’inutilité est manifeste. Or, l’homme reste per- 
suadé que la nature ne fait rien en vain. À peu près tout en 

elle lui suggère l'inverse, mais il n’en continue pas moins de 

croire, sinon au meilleur, du moins au plus économique des 

mondes possibles. II me semble périlleux d’accepter un tel 

postulat. Je me demande même à quel critère il serait légitime 

de recourir pour donner ici un sens clairement défini à l’ex- 

pression «en vain». A la fin, la discrimination, je le crains, 

sera purement humaine. Je soupçonne là Pultime erreur d'un 

anthropomorphisme impénitent. Certes, je me doute bien que 
c’est moi qui serai accusé d’anthropomorphisme délirant: 

quoi de plus ridicule en effet que d’oser comparer les ailes» i 
des papillons aux oeuvres des peintres? Pourtant, il se pour- 
rait que mon système de références se revelät le plus décentré — 
de tous: car il consiste aussi à présenter les tableaux des pein- 
tres comme la variété humaine des ailes de papillons. 


Il est temps d'avancer un argument moins provocant 
en apparence et dont les conséquences peuvent, en méme 
temps, paraitre plus instructives. L’imitation, le simulacre 
jouent un role considérable dans l’histoire des cultures. Le 
port du masque, le travesti, le goût de se montrer comme un 
autre que soi, apparaissent comme des constantes universelles 
de la nature humaine, Or, le mimétisme des insectes offre un 
pendant singulier à cette obsession permanente. Les phasmes 
se distinguent mal des brindilles; les phyllies et les Kallima, 
de feuilles saines; les diverses variétés des sauterelles ptéro- 
chroses de l'Amérique Centrale, de feuilles dévorées, dechi- 
quetées, perforées ou moisies; les Chlamys, de graines; les 
Umbonia, d'épines; les araignées thomises, de fientes d'oiseau. 
Il ne s'agit pas d'exceptions. Les exemples sont variés et nom- 
breux. Qui plus est, l’attitude complete la forme. L'insecte 
propre d’instinet le comportement qui lui permet de tirer le 
meilleur parti de la ressemblance proclamée. D’oi È 
tout, une certaine difficulté aa celle-ci a Ba, 
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Sion ou même le résultat frappant, mais sans portée aucune, 
Pune adaptation convergente de la plante et de l’animal. Car 
la ressemblance est exploitée. Le phasme laisse pendre ses lon- 
Bues pattes, le Kallima applique sur la tige l’appendice allon- 
zé de ses ailes inférieures, de façon à lui donner l'apparence 
Hu pétiole de la feuille qu'il mime. Celles des mantes qui res- 
pemblent à des fleurs se balancent comme sous l’influence d'un 
souffle d'air. Les chenilles arpenteuses se tiennent rigides et 
dressées comme les pousses d’arbuste qu’elles imitent si bien 
Hue les jardiniers les coupent parfois avec leur sécateur. Les 
Clolia du Brésil se disposent en file sur les tiges, de facon à 
igurer des clochettes. 


Le mimétisme est inutile, sinon nuisible. Les ennemis des 
Insectes sont alertés par l’odeur ou par le mouvement, très 
jrarement par l’aspect de la proie. De toute façon, il y a luxe 
Ide precautions, exces de simulacre. Comme le remarque tres 
bien un biologiste à propos des sauterelles ptérochroses, une 
Feuille intacte n'est pas moins feuille qu’une feuille abimée. 
¡Des lors, à quoi bon le raffinement qui leur fait imiter les 
caches, les échancrures, les nécroses, les transparences des feuil- 
les en voie de corruption? 
Le phénomène est énigmatique. Les spécialistes ont d'a- 
‘bord essayé de l’expliquer comme une mesure de protection 
jcontre les prédateurs éventuels; puis, remplaçant les causes fi- 
Inales par les causes efficientes, comme la reunion fortuite de 
caracteres, curieux sans doute pour l’observateur, mais assez 
largement répandus et qui, pris isolément, n’auraient rien de 
emarquable. Le malheur est qu’il ne s’agit pas d’une juxtaposi- 
(tion quelconque d’éléments à la fois étranges et insignifiants 
len de nombreux autres cas, mais de la seule configuration ca- 
pable de donner le change. Aussi, comme je présumais tout à 
l'heure à l’origine commune des tableaux et des ailes de papil- 
lon une « faculté » générale de « jouer » avec les formes et les 
couleurs, j'imagine maintenant une sollicitation non moins 
partagée de feindre qu’on est quelque chose d’autre que soi. 
A cette tendance dont j'ignore le sens et qui n’en a peut-être 
pas, je rattache le mimétisme des insectes et, chez l’homme, 
le port du masque et le goût du déguisement. 

Je Padmets volontiers: le mimétisme des insectes leur sert 
rarement à échapper au danger. Mais il semble mieux assuré 
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qu’il leur serve a faire peur, une peur paralysante: tout com- 
me le masque chez les hommes. Ainsi, la mimique de la mante > 
dans l’attitude spectrale, quand, toute droite, pattes et ailes 3 
déployées, elle stupéfie sa victime; ainsi la chenille du Choe- 
rocampa Elpenor, rétractant ses premiers anneaux et gonflant à 
le quatrième, sur lequel se détachent deux ocelles cerclées de 
noir; ainsi le sphinx Smerinthus Ocellata, démasquant soudain ı 
deux gros « yeux » bleus sur fond rouge qui médusent Pagres- ; 
seur, cependant que l’abdomen du papillon vibre et frissonne + 
dans une sorte de transe qui effraie jusqu'aux oiseaux, mésan- 
ges, rouges-gorges et rossignols communs. Le masque, que tous, 
te lhumanité porte ou a porté, apparaît comme un visage ter: 
rible et monstrueux. Qu'on regarde ceux d’Afrique ou d'Océa- 
nie. Ils épouvantent par les cornes démesurées qui les surmon- 
tent, par des muffles énormes et menacants, par les yeux, trous” 
noirs que sertissent fréquemment des proéminences circulaires 
et profondes comme margelles de puits. Certes, j’entends bien 
qu'il s’agit pour le porteur de capter l’énergie des animaux-an- 
cétres, de s’imaginer soi-même devenant bête, de bondir, de dé- 
chirer, de hurler. Il reste qu'il aboutit à faire peur et à declan- 
cher une panique. J’abandonne la mythologie qui soutient la 
pratique. Par principe, elle est proprement humaine, et peut- 
être la seule innovation de l’homme. Mais en regard du mas. | 
que, je ne puis me retenir d’aligner la mimique et les ocelles de 
la chenille du Choerocampa Elpenor, le spasme et les « yeux » 
du Smerinthus Ocellata, sinon la vaine ramure prétendue « dé" 
corative » du lucane cerf-volant, les superstructures compli- 


quées, redondantes, des Sphongophorns, des Cyphonia, des 
Meteronotus. 


Y + + 


Je résume les données du problème: certains insectes pré- 
sentent des ocelles, des simulacres d’yeux démesurés. Ils les 
emploient pour fasciner la victime ou le prédateur éventuels. 
Car la contemplation imposée et prolongée d'un cercle fixe 
provoque la paralysie et l’hypnose. Cette démonstration du fai" 
ble pour épouvanter le fort ou du plus lent pour immobiliser 
le plus rapide, s'accompagne d'une frénésie dont le rythme , 
possède par lui-méme un pouvoir envoútant. A ces effets opti- 
ques et rythmiques les hommes et les animaux sont également 
sensibles. D'un cóté, des insectes que leurs ailes supérieures dis- | 
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simulent et assimilent au milieu, découvrent brusquement, 
ans un tremblement convulsif, des cercles relativement énor- 
es et dont les couleurs vives se substituent soudain á une 
sorte d'absence, ou du moins de présence neutre et difficile 
a déceler. De Pautre, des hommes masqués, qui ne paraissent 
plus étre des hommes, surgissent a l’improviste et se condui- 
‘sent en fauves ou en démons, en spectres émergeant de l’Autre 
Monde. Eux-mêmes sont pris de transes. Ils se sentent possédés 
ipar des forces étranges et souveraines. Leurs gestes et leurs 
cris sont dictés par Etre qui les possède ou qu’ils incarnent. 
Ainsi transformés, ils poursuivent et terrifient un peuple dupé 
qui ne les identifie pas, qui perd tout pouvoir de se défendre 
fet de réagir. Dans sa panique, le fuyard n'est plus capable de 
reconnaître l’évidente vérité, la présence de l’homme derrière 
¡d'Apparition. 

| S'il n’y avait que les ocelles, j’hesiterai sans doute et je 
me rallierai à la thèse pourtant peu satisfaisante d'un caprice 
{de la nature. Mais il y a aussi l’emploi parfaitement judicieux 
de Pocelle. Il y a le faux et Pusage du faux. En outre, un usage 
lefficace. L'insecte se comporte en homme-des-sorts, porteur de 
‘masque et sachant s’en servir. 


Dès lors, je cesse de croire aux hasards et aux convergen- 
ices. Je me décide. Je m’écarte des savants à qui les ocelles ou 
l autres étonnantes anomalies apparaissent de simples orne- 
ments. Je ne vois pas que ce mot constitue une moindre mé- 
i taphore que celui de masque, que j'adopte ici de préférence. 
¡De nouveau, il faut constater la même opposition entre le mon- 
i de des insectes et celui de l’homme: le « masque » immuable, 
| sculpté pour toujours dans la morphologie de l'espèce, et Je 
fragile simulacre extérieur et mobile, dont Pofficiant se couvre 
le visage, au moment de feindre. Mais, l'effet cherché est le 
même et les moyens de l'obtenir, symétriques. 

Je pense encore à la géométrie imperturbablement hexa- 
gonale des abeilles et à la série des polyèdres, à tant de volu- 
‘ mes parfois inimaginables que ne cesse de susciter la spécu- 
lation des mathématiciens. Je songe aux sociétés humaines 
“avec leur histoire, leurs vicissitudes, leurs conflits, leurs révo- 
lutions incessantes, et aux castes invariables des fourmis, des 
termites, avec leurs reines, leurs soldats, leurs ouvriéres, au 
destin inscrivit dans l’anatomie. Il reste fort étrange que les 
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deux seules familles d’être vivants, qui connaissent l’étrange 
privilège que je signalais en commençant, celui de former des 
sociétés, le présentent lui aussi avec les mêmes inévitables ca- 
ractères: ici, la fixité héréditaire et organique; la, un tout au: 
tre style: la manière humaine, l’infinie diversité d’une inven: 
tion jamais lassée, opérant hors du corps qui la supporte. Elle 
a perdu d’être infaillible, d’être somnambule. Elle hésite, elle 
tâtonne. Elle n’en continue pas moins d'interpréter les mè. 
mes canevas tenaces et mystérieux que répète le petit peuple 
articulé. Cependant, dans des limites qu’elle apprend à con: 
naître, peut-être à reculer, cette fantaisie maladroite est libre: 
Et elle crée. 


RARE 


Je m/’arréte. J’interromps l’aventureuse, la chimérique 
construction. Je reviens à des recherches précises, praticables. 


Réveur et nostalgique, je compare un instant encore, en ima- — 


gination, les masques des sorciers de la brousse et la longue 
protubérance frontale du fulgore, presque aussi grande que lui, 
la tête creuse de saurien inconcevable, à la fois naine et bour- 
souflée, aux yeux globuleux, illusoires sous une forte arcade 
factice, à la haute machoire dessinée qui ne peut rien mordre, 
cette poche absolument vide, et pourtant démesurée, qu’un 
absurde hémiptère promène, sans méme le savoir, depuis la 
nuit des temps géologiques devant son vrai visage. 

Il n’est après tout qu’une seule nature. La réussite de 
l’homme — sa disgràce? — est peut-être d’avoir introduit un 
peu de jeu dans l’immense engrenage. 
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Il y a des nuits qui sont 
plus blanches que nature. 


| On ne dit pas qu’on va chercher du travail à Amster- 
dam et pourtant, a force d’avoir vagabondé du Sud et au 
Nord de la France, j’etais arrivé aux frontiéres et, sur cette 
{ligne idéale, le chômeur est mal vu. Je ne pouvais demander 
du travail à la Douane, ni tenter, dans un doux caboulot, de 
[faire connaissance avec des contrebandiers. Y en avait-il en- 
core? Je voyais filer de longues voitures belges avec des con- 
iducteurs impatients qui donnaient d'une main lasse leur pas- 
seport. Je contemplais ce va-et-vient, le ventre vide. Alors, 
‘moi aussi je tendis mon passeport dont la couverture tenait 
à peine. Je n’eus pas droit à un remerciement. On me posa 
‚des questions; j’en avais l’habitude. Je n’avais qu’un sac de 
plage pour tout bagage; c'était peu, mais au mois de Juin et 
sous le ciel délicat et bleuté, je pouvais passer pour un jeune 
touriste désargenté. Je fus déçu dès mes premiers pas; le 
nouveau pays dans lequel j’entrais, continuait le précédent. 
Les arbres ne changeaient pas, mais se raréfiaient. Je fis de 
l’auto-stop avec modération. Ce fut long, mais un hollandais 
me prit en charge. Sa femme dormait au fond de la voiture. 
Je lui offris mes dernières gauloises, ce qui l’enchanta. Il 
sourit et me parla dans une langue inconnue, rocaillense. 
J'acquiescais souvent de la téte et c'était tout. 
Il me laissa pres de la gare centrale d’Amsterdam. 
Le plus facile était fait. 
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L'air était frais à cause des canaux, des bassins qui entou- : 
raient la gare. La nuit venait. Je pris un pas décent de 
fláneur. Après tout, rien ne m'empéchait d'étre heureux, 
méme sans travail. L'eau prenait bien les reflets, une eau qui 
paraissait lourde et qui se déchirait si bien sous l’étrave de 
nombreux bateaux de toutes sortes qui accostaient ou repar- 
taient avec un air de transport public. 

Je longeai un bassin bien remuant avec des débarcaderes, 
des salles de restaurant, des appels de matelots. Où était le 
vrai port, le grand dortoir liquide des navires hauts et dé- 
gingandés sans cargaison? Ici, c'était tranquille, popote; je 
ne pouvais prendre au sérieux ces sortes de bateaux-mouche 
qui recueillaient sur des pontons des familles entiéres serrées 
comme un bouquet de tulipes. 

Je traversai un pont et suivis les passants qui paraissaient 
se diriger vers un point précis. 


C'était une rue dont je devinais le secret commerce, bor- - 


dée de cafés hospitaliers aux lumiéres trop vives. La plaque 


de cette rue déjà très animée portait comme nom: Zeedijk. 


L'entrée des bistrots était généreusement ouverte, mais 
des rideaux cachaient l’intérieur; certains avaient encore des 
banquettes en velours frappé, de vieux comptoirs dont le bois 
était couleur de tabac. Des femmes attendaient, assises sur 
de hauts tabourets. Partout de la musique qui sortait de féeri- 
ques meubles nacrés et éclairés de rouge et de bleu. Il devait 
faire bon dans ces petites salles recueillies, prêtes pour des 
échanges dont je soupconnais l’enjeu. Au-dessus de chaque 
entrée, des enseignes rondes lumineuses qui se répétaient à 
l'infini et portaient des noms de bière: Heineken Bier, Amstel 
Bier, Kronen Bier, etc... Cela donnait un air ancien de fête 
à ce quartier. Je fermai les yeux. J’avais rêvé d’une telle 
rue dans certains romans d’aventures. Ici, on pouvait oublier 
son passé, ses rancoeurs et se croire en état d'escale. Dans 
trois heures, le bateau part; j'ai demandé la permission de 
descendre du bord. « Dépêchez-vous de tout voir, dit le Capi- 
taine dont le petit brasier de la pipe rougit dans la nuit à 
intervalles réguliers, et méfiez-vous des sirènes; il y en a qui 
ont échoué dans ce port depuis bien longtemps ». 

J'entends le rire généreux du capitaine, le bruit de ses 


lévres sur le tuyau de la pipe; je recois une gentille claque 
sur Pépaule. 
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Et je rouvre les yeux. A côté de moi, un orchestre de 
PArmée du Salut joue une marche divine entrainante. Tous 
les anges du paradis doivent étre sur le qui-vive. Les musiciens 
ise sont installés en rond au coin d'un pont; au dessous, l’eau 
Wmiroite faiblement. Je lis sur le mur: Oude Zijos Kotk. Ils 
font bien choisi Pendroit; une grande maison a, derrière cha- 
que fenétre, dans un éclairage rosé et tendre, des jeunes fem- 
mes peu vétues qui plaquent leur visage attentif aux vitres. 
L’une d'elles a les cheveux dénoués sur ses épaules; elle mange 
ne pomme. Je distinguais chaque piéces aux meubles cossus et 
ouvementés, des amoncellements de coussins, des petites lam- 
pes qui formaient des ilots dorés et fascinants. 

La grosse caisse marquait le pas de Dieu. Un homme sortit 
¡du bar du Globe-trotter; d'un geste rapide, il s'était retourné 
“contre le mur et vomit; l’orchestre poursuivait sa musique 
allègre. Quelques badauds s'étaient rassemblés; j’etais parmi 
jeux et rien ne me distinguait plus des autres. Je m’accoudai 
E une rampe de fer, un pied posé sur une barre. L’orchestre 
{se tut et une femme s’approcha de nous. Elle avait remis droit 
sa capote, toussé, réclamé le silence en faisant: chut, chut. 
Sa voix s'éleva aiguë, précise mais je ne comprenais rien. Elle 
i devait évoquer le lieu de perdition où nous nous trouvions 
i tous. Elle avait appris par coeur son texte, cela se sentait. 
Elle s'arréta puis reprit en anglais. Je compris quelques 
| bribes. Et brusquement, tout se brouilla devant mes yeux. Je 
sentis une main sèche qui me retenait. La salutiste ne me la- 
| chait pas. Elle me posa une question mais je hochais la tete 
| et lui dit: 


— Je suis frangais. 

— Restez avec nous. 

— Bien, Madame. 

— J'avais bien vu dans votre regard que Dieu entrait 
i dans votre coeur. 


La musique reprit de plus belle, triomphante. Etais-je la. 
cause de cette joyeuse trompette? Je restais encore sous le: 
coup de ce vertige qui avait failli me laisser tomber au fond 
de cette eau poisseuse comme une algue et qui devait sentir 
le vieux sac. Et je trouvais naturel que cette hollandaise me 
répondit en francais, sans accent. Voilà un beau début de: 
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soirée. Mais ce n’était pas le pain de Dieu dont j'avais en ce 
moment besoin; je humais une odeur chaude de charcuterie. 

Tous les salutistes m’entouraient comme s’ils avaient peur 
que Dieu ne changeát d'avis à mon egard. Ils me cernaient, 
et pour leur faire plaisir, je me mis a fredonner avec eux 
Tair: ce n’est qu'un au revoir. La fin du concert. Qu’allais-je 
devenir au milieu de cette petit troupe qui me couvait des 
yeux? Quand la musique cessa, je vis une fille derriere sa 
vitre qui paraissait soupirer. Enfin, la voie vers la merveil- 
leuse maison était libre; la rue allait être rendue aux pé: 
cheurs. 

— Venez. 

Je me trouvais à côté de cette dame salutiste qui me 
souriait. 

Et nous revinmes vers une grande avenue. Des autos at- 
tendaient. Les instrumentistes serraient avec soin leurs in- 
struments. La dame me fit signe de monter dans une voiture: 

— Où habitez-vous ? 

Que lui répondre? Comment trouver un nom d’hôtel en 
hollandais? J’avais toujours la ressource de lui expliquer que 
je prenais un train du matin... Mais j'étais trop fatigué, et 
le froid percant d'Amsterdam me prenait à la gorge; la grande 
avenue se dépeuplait. Seul vivait un horizon de sirènes de 
bateaux. Il devait y avoir de grands départs. Mais je ne m'in- 
téressais plus aux ports, au rades dépossédées de leurs char- 
mes, aux petites lumières d’un quai abandonné. Je ne tenais 
qu’à une seule aventure, la recherche d’un lit. Alors pour- 
quoi ne pas dire la vérité? 

— Je ne sais pas où coucher. 

— Je m'en doutais, cher monsieur. Mais je ne veux pas 
vous interroger. Si vous n'avez pas de logis, Dieu a trouvé 
logis dans votre coeur, je l’ai bien vu. 

Je baissai la tête, je me fis bon apótre; je gagnai mon lit 
à la sueur de mon âme, si je peux dire. Je me laissai faire. 
Et je montai dans Pauto qui démarra silencieusement comme 
pour ne pas réveiller cette ville qui s'éteignait et prenait une 
senteur de coquillage et de marée. 

— Nous allons pres de La Haye, en pleine campagne. 

Le voyage commenca, rassurant. Nous suivions une route 
large et droite; apres un detour, japercus la clarté bleutée 
que formaient, dans le ciel, les lueurs d’Amsterdam. Il y avait 
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beu de voitures et nous marchions à vive allure. Je ne voyais 
e chauffeur que de dos; son visage était impassible dans le 
retroviseur, sec, nu. Je ne pouvais avoir de complices, seule- 
nent de belles âmes. Une odeur d'herbe froide et repue mon- 
fait des polders, s’insinuait dans l’auto et cela me détendait. 
Taspirais goulúment ce parfum campagnard; j'avais besoin 
le croire à la bienveillance, à la générosité, et même le pay- 
sage plat et monotone, coupé d'innombrables rigoles d’eau 
/miroitante sous la lune, m’apaisait. 

— Je vous conduis chez des amis, une francaise mariée 
la un hollandais; je peux toujours compter sur eux. 

Et elle ajouta avec une petit air de triomphe: 

— Ce n’est pas le premier que je leur amène dans la 
quit; il y a quinze jours, c'était un couple, hélas un faux cou- 


iple, mais il avait droit non pas à notre approbation mais à 


notre pitié. Une bonne nuit avec un bon sommeil peut rame- 


| Le plus étrange, c'est qu’on nous attendait. Le perron 
(était illuminé et un concert de grenouilles nous attendait. Je 
pensai, non sans m'en vouloir, aux salutistes de Zeedijk. Je ne 
pouvais m'offrir que cette innocente effronterie. 

Nous entrámes dans un grand salon blanc et fleuri; il y 
‘avait partout l’empreinte des fleurs, dans les vases, sur les 
tableaux, sur les rideaux, sur les fauteuils. Une vraie nature 
morte, une serre figée dans les couleurs les plus irréelles. On 
{me fit asseoir, on me traita comme un hôte dont on salue la 
ivenue. Il devait être onze heures du soir. 

Je restai silencieux; j'avais posé à mes pieds mon petit 
jsac et j’essayais du plat de la main de défroisser les pointes 
ide mon col qui sortait de mon pull-over. 

| La maîtresse de maison gardait une tenue de réception; 
Îles premiers convives avaient dû quitter les lieux pour laisser 
place à des gens comme moi: on réservait la place du pauvre 
après les desserts. 

Une jeune fille me présenta un verre, une assiette de 
biscuits. Ma main n’arrivait pas à saisir un seul biscuit; elle 
était comme paralysée. Je refusai de me servir. C'est alors que 
ma salutiste revint avec une autre assiette plus fournie, celle- 
là. Je humais une tranche de fromage fine et dorée, une tran- 
che de jambon, du pain de mie. Comment manger devant 
une assistance aussi choisie? Mon hótesse comprit mon em- 
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barras. Elle m’apporta une petite table près de moi. Et, ma | 
foi, je me servis comme je le desirais; j’etais oublie dans i 
mon coin. Quand je levai la tête, la salutiste qui avait ote )) 
de ses lourds cheveux sa petite capote, vint me serrer la; 
main. 

— Ici, vous serez comme chez vous. C’est la main de 
Dieu qui vous a conduit dans ce havre de grace. Dites une 
petite priére avant de vous coucher pour remercier le Sei- 
gneur. Vous aurez une bible pres de votre lit. Demain, nous ; 
avons encore réunion. Je viendrai vous chercher le matin. . 
Vous nous serez fort utile, je le sais. Savez-vous jouer d'un , 
instrument? 

A tout hasard, je dis: | 

— Du piano. 

J'étais tranquille de ce côté là. L’armée du salut ne pou- | 
vait transporter sur les voies publiques un instrument aussi 
encombrant. ; 

— Nous n’avons pas de piano. Cela ne fait rien. Ce que 
je vous demanderai c’est de paraître aussi heureux que ce 
soir quand vous nous regardiez. 

J'avais envie de sourire car mon regard voyait, au dela 
des joueurs salutistes, cette fille aux cheveux dénoués qui 
mangeait une pomme. La tentation aussi me faisait signe. 

J'approuvai. Et la dame si charitable partit. Je restai 
seul avec deux femmes qui paraissaient un peu génées, du 
moins me semblait-il. J’avais peur qu'elles ne me posassent | 
des questions indiscrètes. La mère devait ètre inquiète, mais | 
elle se retint. 

— Ma fille va vous conduire à votre chambre. Bonsoir, 
monsieur. 

Je m’inclinai. Et je suivis la jeune fille qui marchait 
devant moi, m’attendant sur une marche quand je paraissais 
ralentir. 

Enfin, nous fúmes sur un palier. 

— C'est là. 

Avant d'ouvrir la porte, je la regardai; je suis súr qu'elle 
attendait mon regard. 

— Si vous avez besoin de quelque chose? | 

Je la remerciai. Elle avait un si beau visage que je restai | 
sans répondre. Ses cheveux qu’elle avait tirés en arrière, fri- 
sotaient autour de son front; ils s'échappaient, devenaient 
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dindisciplinés. Son regard brillait d'un bleu vif, comme argenté. 
Je devais prononcer quelques paroles, mais j'étais comme 
pétrifié. C'est elle qui parla encore. 

— Vous étes francais? 

— Oui, mademoiselle. 

— Je vais aller en France pendant six mois pour suivre 
des cours de danse. Mais papa ne veut pas que je parte avec 
Renaud. Renaud, c'est mon caniche. 

— C'est désolant, ajoutai-je d'une voix attristée. 

— Et cet hiver, papa donnera une grand bal pour mes 
kseize ans. Je pourrai choisir moi-même ma robe. 

| Je voulais paraitre au courant des tissus bien que ma 
| fatigue pesát sur mes paupières comme une patte cruelle. 

— Ma soeur aussi vient d’acheter une robe de bal. 

Je n’en disais pas plus long. Pour Moune, c'était une robe 
| utilitaire; elle était entraineuse dans un cabaret miteux. 

| La jeune fille s'éloignait déja d'un pas étroit; je n'avais 
} pas entendu son bonsoir. Peut-être avait-elle fait un gros ef- 
(fort pour m’entretenir de ses soucis! Tant pis, j’entrai dans 
| ma chambre, allumai. Quelle chambre! Elle était vaste et 
i bourrée de meubles lourds et sombres. Un lit enorme m’at- 
î tendait, d'un bois sévère. Une immense armoire prenait tout 
fun mur; la glace était assez voilée; je m’y voyais comme 
dans un rêve. Deux commodes d’un style indécis entouraient 
lune table-bureau majestueuse avec un dessus de cuir que 
} d’anciennes taches d’encre violette constellaient. Au fond, un 
} paravent à quatre feuilles tendues d’une soie japonaise aux 
i fleurs et aux oiseaux en relief; des fils d’or couraient le long 
| des tiges et des ailes. L’étoffe était d’un mauve éventé. Je ne 
| bougeai pas dans ce décor aussi étouffant. Et sur le mur, 
partout des tableaux, de toutes dimensions. Des paysages avec 
i des cours d’eau plongés dans la pénombre, des bouquets de 
fleurs pansus, des scènes religieuses, deux ou trois portraits 
| dont les regards ne me quittaient pas. Je ne pouvais m'échap- 
per que dans un sommeil brutal bien que j'eusse encore faim 
: et soif. Je me jetai sur le lit, pieds nus, mais j’avais gardé 
ma chemise et mon pantalon; vieille habitude! 

Déjà, je m’assoupissais quand la porte s’ouvrit doucement. 
| Je ne bougeai pas, le coeur battant. Je distinguais une silhouet- 
te menue et noire à contre-jour, car la lumière pâle de 
| l'escalier n'avait pas été éteinte. Je ne devais pas m'étonner 
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de tout ce qui pouvait m’arriver. J'étais en surplus dans cette 
auguste maison. Qui sait, le deuxieme habitant de ma cham- 
bre? Je devais avoir des ambitions modestes et me contenter 
d’un coin dans cette piece. Je ne rallumai pas mais la lueur 
de la lune entrait par la fenétre et plongeait la chambre dans 
un éclairage incertain et furtif. 

De quelle facon allais-je payer ce refuge? L'ombre s'avan- 
cait vers mon lit. Il me semblait que c'était une vieille femme 
aux légers cheveux blancs. 

— Vous dormez? 

Je me relevai sur les coudes; j'attendais la suite. 

— Ils vous ont parlé de moi? 

Comme je restais silencieux, la voix gréle ajouta: 

— Ils font semblant de ne plus me connaítre. 

La voix devenait coléreuse. 

— Vous étes dans mes meubles. C'est mon lit. Et la, c'est 
mon armoire, et voici mon beau paravent que mon mari m'a. 
rapporté d’Extréme-Orient. 

Je voulais m’en aller, mais comment passer devant cette 
vindicative aïeule qui me barrait le chemin, tournait autour 
de moi comme dans une danse lente et desuete? 

Elle prenait à témoin les commodes, les peintures cra- 

_ quelées, la table-bureau. 

— Dans le tiroir de gauche, il y a encore une petite liasse 
de lettres, ma gomme et ma réserve de buvard. Tenez, ouvrez 
l'armoire, vous verrez si ce n’est pas vrai; dans le rayon du 
bas vous trouverez une petite boite remplie de boutons de 
nacre et le couteau d’argent qui me servait à enlever mes cors. 

Elle avait posé la main sur la clef de l’armoire mais la 
porte ne bougea pas. | 

— Ils nous ont mis au rebut mes meubles et moi. Nous | 
étions trop compromettants, vous pensez. Je savais trop de 
choses sur tout le monde. J’habitais dans les pièces du bas et 
puis, peu à peu, ils m’ont fait monter. Maintenant j'habite 
dans le grenier. Ai-je mérité d’être traitée ainsi, alors que j'ai 
tout donné? Et la rente mensuelle qu’ils m'avaient promise, et 
le voyage à Nice tous les ans durant l'hiver? Ils m’ont tout 
volé, tout pris. Et je suis comme une vieille souris à me mor- | 
fondre sous les poutres. Et mon manteau d'astrakan? Et ma 
broche qu’elle a fait transformer pour qu’elle fasse plus mo- 
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‚derne? Et le grand portrait de mon mari peint par un élève 
"de Bonnat? 


J'avais affaire à une folle; elle devait descendre le soir 


tes nocturnes. Mais je voulais dormir. Et je lui criai: 
| — Allez-vous en! Demain, on en reparlera. 

| Mais elle ne m'écoutait pas et continuait à fureter autour 
© des meubles; elle avait à la main un chiffon et le passait 
î doucement sur le bois. 

— Ils n’entretiennent méme pas mon mobilier. Alors je 
dois venir tous les soirs pour astiquer. Mais je ne supporterai 
| pas plus longtemps leurs agissements à mon égard. Ma fille 
| marcherait sur mon ventre pour arriver à ses fins. Elle vou- 
À drait me voir mourir, mais je ne mourrai pas, jamais, vous 
| m’entendez! Et à force de dire la vérité, quelqu’un me croira 


en ordre et quand mes meubles seront revenus à leur ancien- 
ne place. Et le ciel pourra m’envoyer toutes sortes de maladies, 
je n’abandonnerai pas. 
| Je me retournai sur les draps du lit, furieux. N’avais-je 
| pas assez entendu ma grand-mère à la maison se plaindre de 
|la même façon, accuser ma mère de la pousser à la mort! 
| Est-ce que je ne pourrais pas avoir la paix? Mais les familles 
î se ressemblent; elles ont toujours de quoi satisfaire la haine 
et si j'étais, cette nuit, dans cette chambre, c’est à cause de 
la mienne qui m'avait donné seulement de quoi nourrir ma 
| vieille colère. 
— Assez! Foutez le camp! Vous ne comprenez pas que 
| je vous ai déjà assez vue? Alors quoi, même en Hollande, on 
| ne peut pas être tranquille? 
Mais l’ombre n'avait même pas tourné la tête; elle s'était 
| à présent installée devant la table-bureau. 
— J'ai une lettre urgente à écrire. Et depuis des années, 
ils m’empéchent de l’adresser à son destinataire. Tous les 
soirs, j'en écris une et le matin ils la déchirent. Je suis tou- 
jours affolée à la pensée d'écrire une lettre urgente. 

Ses mains palpaient le cuir. Cherchait-elle du papier, un 
stylo? C'était effrayant à voir le ballet de ces mains blémes 
sous la lueur de la lune. Il n’y avait plus qu’à ne pas faire 
attention à cette intruse et à tenter de dormir. Je me mis sur 
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le côté et j’enfouis ma tête dans un enorme oreiller qui sentait 


la vieille prune. iva 
Quand j’ouvris les yeux, le soleil entrait à flots par les 


fenétres. J'entendais le jet d'une lance d’arrosoir qui s'épar- 
pillait sur des plates-bandes de fleurs. La maison était déja 
réveillée. Je me levai, poussai le paravent que je refermai 
comme les ailes d'un oiseau mort, fis ma toilette, me rasai. 
Je n’oubliai pas d’emporter le savon odorant posé sur le la- 
vabo. Mes souliers étaient couverts de poussière; je pris un 
pan de la couverture et les frottai. Puis je remis de l’ordre 
sur le lit, tirai les draps bien sagement. Après avoir ouvert 
la porte avec précaution, je m’engageai dans l'escalier. 

La jeune fille m'attendait. 

— Vous avez bien dormi? Je vais vous conduire à la sal- 
le à manger pour que vous preniez votre petit déjeuner. Thé 


. ou café? 


— Comme vous voudrez. 

— Nous ne premons que des biscottes sans beurre, mais 
si vous désirez autre chose... 

Sur la longue table vernie, c'était un fabuleux petit dé- 
jeuner qui m’attendait. Une smala de pots de confitures, des 
pains ronds et craqués, des fines lamelles de fromage, du jam- 
bon, un grand pot d’un lait épais, couleur de tabac blond. 
Je m’installai. Comme la jeune fille restait sur le seuil, je 
voulus dire quelques mots. 

— J'ai rencontré votre grand-mère, hier soir. 

— Quelle grand-mère? 

— Une vieille dame à cheveux blancs qui avait Pair assez 
nerveuse. 

— Mais je n’ai plus de grand-mère. La mère de maman 
est morte depuis trois ans. C'est d’ailleurs dans ses meubles 
que vous avez dormi. 

Je n’arrivais plus à avaler ma tasse de lait. 

— Il faut que je vous quitte, monsieur, je dois aller à 
La Haye pour jouer au tennis. Le matin, c'est le meilleur mo- 
ment. Jouez-vous au tennis? 

Comme je la regardais avec des yeux ronds, fixes, peut- 
étre eut-elle peur. Elle s’en alla en sifflotant. Je continuai 
à manger sans me préoccuper du lieu élégant où je me trou- 
vais. J'étais seul dans cette salle à manger de parade où les 
bouquets venaient d'étre renouvelés. Je posai mes mains sur 
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bois de la fables j'avais les paumes en feu. Au fond, je sup- 
ortais mal cet exil, ces gentillesses imprévisibles, cette cour- _ 
toisie sans lendemain. Je mis dans mon sac de plage des petits _ 
pains, un pot de confiture, des oranges. Je devais prévoir mon 
chain: appétit. Puis je me levai de table, traversai la salle 
¡a manger, le hall d'entrée et quand je fus dan le jardin, je le- 
ai la tête pour distinguer les volets de cette chambre mysté- . 
leuse. Je ne reconnus pas la fenêtre. Alors je contournai la 
pelouse, longeai une Be de bois laqué blanc. J’etais de- 
hors, sur la route. Je n’avais plus qu’à rentrer à Amsterdam 
pour me préparer á une seconde nuit dont je ne connaissais 
pas le visage. Après tout à Zeedijk, l’hospitalité était aussi 
de rigueur. 
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RECIT EN MARGE D'UNE HISTOIRE 


Je meurs, mais est-ce de la bonne mort? 


Ce que je suis — ce que je fais — ce qui en apparaît aux 
i autres: une apparence de moi-méme pour ces autres et fausse 
et révoltante pour moi; force en moi-méme et détachement 
forcé de l’opinion des autres pour ne pas à tous les instants 
étre faible et devenir ce qu'ils vous forceraient a étre; ex- 
pliquer cela déjà par cette crainte du passe où, sans toujours 
| très bien l’avoir compris ni comment ni pourquoi, j'ai pu me | 
trouver à agir avant même que mon action m’ait concerné — | 
absolument —, mais que j’ai dü neanmoins assumer comme 
m’ayant concerné dans ses irréfutables prolongements; resaisis- 
sement de cette sorte de compréhension de moi-méme, de ce 
temps ou je me suis joué de moi-méme avec assez de don, 
toujours avec conviction quand je décidais de me perdre, — 
et ne ménageant rien au hasard, pour m'enlever toutes les 
chances qui ont toujours pu en principe sauver un homme de 
lui-méme — ayant été dans cette science jusqu’a couper la 
moindre sorte de hasard, d'aucune espece: d'entre ce que 
j'étais, la part que Pon peut devenir, malgré soi; qui sait? 
je refusais sans le très bien savoir à être, malgré moi-méme. 
Mais aussi par une curieuse contradiction, tout ce que je pou- 
vais faire, qu’il me restait à faire, était de me donner toutes 
les preuves contre moi: me perdre pour me nier, pour ne pas 
me tricher, pour vouloir éviter la triche de ceux qui luttent 
x en sens contraire, -— ou que je le croyais. 
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Je crois savoir, j’apprends qu on peut aussi tricher pour 
Üperdre; que ce qui n’aboutit qu’à l’infini est déraison. 

L'homme aboutit en dehors de toute espèce de principe, 
¡Poubli le lui permet: il ne devrait plus y avoir à craindre 


i évidemment, l’homme a toujours tendance à mesurer, à se 
mesurer dans la durée, et ä mesurer la distance de la durée. 
‚Il est rare qu’on tâche à comprendre autre chose que ce que 
¡Pon fait, que ce que l’on a fait; que ce que l’on ne fait pas, 
| que ce que Pon n’a pas fait; il me semble pourtant que ce qui 
se perd ou se gagne peut n'étre pas que cela pour un homme! 
| Mais comment avec des mots si exactement préparés par 
| ‚la bouche émettrice réfracter ses rayons Bouche prisme. Com- 
ment entendre ce qui revient frapper l’oreille de ce que Pon 
fa dit? Mais arrête aussi de te réfléchir; prends de Pavance 
sur toi-même, avance! les mots sont d’ici; d’où que tu sois 


nombre, au juste poids de ton besoin de te couvrir ou de te 
! découvrir selon le degré de ce que tu supportes, de ce que tu 
| ne supportes pas des intempéries; mais garde toi toujours 
i de Ven vétir ou de t’en dévêtir plus qu'il ne te le faut, car 
Îce sera alors que tu mentiras dans ta chair et dans la chair 
ì du mot en même temps. Oui, car les mots dont tu te couvres 
tne te cachent jamais; adhèrent absolument à ta chair physi- 
i que quand il le faut; quand ta chair les réclame; quand cette 
{ chair deficiente, malade doit en étre irriguée, nourrie. Je ne 
i sens, je n’éprouve qu’en exact rapport de ma chair à cette 
f chair du mot; de nos deux chairs qui n’en font qu’une; à ne 
| plus déjà très vite savoir ce que je peux éprouver, ressentir 
par elle, par moi. Les mots viennent de si loin avant moi-même, 
je suis né dans leurs flots; ils m’ont porté et déporté, me 
| portent et me déportent souvent encore, bon gré mal gré de 
‘mon vouloir; j’agis, je m’y maintiens, j’en suis le maitre 
| quand ils le veulent; je suis agi, je les lâche, j’en suis l’esclave 
quand ils le veulent. Mais depuis ma naissance, force loi m'a 
appris à flotter comme seule résistance, mais à terme! L’air 
‘des poumons s'épuise, quelle que soit la réserve de vie: au 
fond, la vie ne dure exactement qu’à l’économie de cet air, 
qu’on peut, qu’on doit pouvoir apprendre à « faire » pour tenir 
sur ces flots. 
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Les actes nous attendent pour que les mots se signifient, 
Mais par une curieuse malchance pendant que l’on agit, l’hom. 
me n’a plus le temps de parler, et ne se souvient même plus 
de ce qu’il avait à dire très vite après avoir agi; encore pres 
“DI que plus démuni qu’avant, plus pauvre que pendant l’espoir; 
désespérément se retenant a ce qu’il a bien pu faire, pour ne 
se souvenir qu’encore avoir tout oublié. Aussi le meilleur ou 
le pire mais en tous cas le seul moyen sera pour lui de se 
háter encore d'attendre; et d'agir dans le temps pour arréter 
le temps; le temps de cette attente absurde. 


dal Mais que cette clairvoyance n’obstrue pas l’issue d’une 
táche, — qui sait? — peut-ètre pour la comprendre, à rem- 
plir; il ne s’agit pas d'efforts inutiles en mille besognes qu’in- 
vente la mort en puissance chez nous; cette tàche est de 
décider de savoir me répondre à moi-même — coûte que coûte 
— à tout instant, qu’il le faut; que personne d’autre que soi- 


même ne vous répond; qu’il me faut coûte que coûte ne plus 
me taire à tout ce qui se demande de soi-même, par soi. 
Toutes les grandes idées émises de par le monde dont je 


connais certaines, d’autres, beaucoup d’autres pas (ceci, ré- 
vélateur du peu d'intérêt que je porte à ce que je ne découvre 
pas, peut-être aussi de ma méfiance à risquer «entrer dans 
la danse » de tous ces agités de questions immobiles) m’ont 
mal fait connaître la profondeur infinie de l’ignorance; ont 
i i risqué mème quelquefois de me laisser espérer au « positif » | 
d i des références du savoir: il ne s’agit pas pour moi ici de nier, 
x | les progrès faits sur la réalité des choses et de l’homme, il ne | 
s’agit que de ce qui précède et se trouve encore dans la réalité, | 
“a indépendamment du progrès fait sur la réalité. Il s'agirait de 
de ce sommeil qui va s'élargissant, sans commune mesure á cette 
maladie de tout ce qui se tait, de tous ceux qui se taisent 
encore — ici encore! —, de ce sommeil envahissant qui gagne 


E sata i 
Pos; il s'agirait de s'éloigner de cela plus vite encore que la 
vie de l’homme ne s'éloigne. 


O A RESTA 5 

Il s’agirait de ne rien se promettre à soi-même mais dans 
y. X . . . A | 
Pinstant, à tout instant payer le prix, tout le prix d'étre en | 


x 


BERN, : q 
‚vie, C'est à dire le prix de ce « don». 
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Il s’agit, toujours imminemment pour moi de ne plus 
in’ interrompre, de ne pas m’interrompre; méme si je ne dis 
‘plus rien d’autre que je continue, car je dois aller au-delà de 
Zmoi-meme, et de ne plus attendre à la mesure de ce qui quel- 
quefois se présente quand on décide enfin que l’on n’attend 
plus. 

J'ai enfin accès à ce que je décide! Je m’entéte à ne plus 
ifn’interrompre désormais. 

| Trop jusque là me retenait, trop d'abandon; j'ai encore 
du mal à m’entendre, mais tant pis! S'il le faut je déchirerai 
{mes oreilles: le bonheur s’est trop fait attendre. Je vois déjà 


| 
| 


[par mes yeux à venir, j'entends déjà mieux ce que je dis! 
Si je m'intéresse encore à moi-même ce sera pour vous 
{comprendre et vous aimer; mais cette phrase lancée dans le 


Ce que j'écris là est pour voir combien de temps je serai 
ul, à pouvoir être dans ma tête. Pensez que je me prends 
être mon propre cobaye, mais pour quelle expérience? 
Ne serait-ce pas ce que j'ai fait toute ma vie? Ce qu'il 
me semble pourtant savoir est que je n’agis pas par goût de 
moi-même, mais seulement parce qu’il me faut me presser d’en 
larriver avant ma mort à quelque chose, en un quelconque 
Ipoint n'importe! de compréhensible. 
| Me DEE dans les anecdotes de la vie n’a jamais résolu 
Ice que er á comprendre, ne résoudra quoi que ce soit de 
‘ce que j'aurai à comprendre: ce que j'ai fait ou peut encore 
faire n’expliquera rien, ni á moi, ni á vous. Ce que je suis 
est autre — devrait étre autre — chose que moi, pour les autres 
et pour moi: cette apparence qui a pu faire ce que je peux 
'sembler être; je ne me défends pourtant pas de cette appa- 
rence que je peux donner aux autres et quelquefois á moi- 
jméme (quand je suis faible, contraint à me defendre!), mais 
que je ne m’abétisse pas à déjà me confondre! je suis fort 
‘quand il faut Vétre et faible, quand je le décide. Et voilà 
abrupte la fatigue, elle est venue sans me prévenir, sans que 
j'y prisse garde. J’avais cru pouvoir plus, mais voilà qu'il me 
faut, a demain virtuel, remettre de poursuivre. 

Je ne résiste pas encore á ce qui passe; vais-je changer? 
Innocence! 
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Mais voilà que je me reprends; demain tend trop de 


pièges. 


On a toujours tort de compter sur ce qu’on imagine et qui i 
vous attache la téte! Voilà, je fais un noeud au fil cassé par 
le milieu d'une histoire, ou en tous cas qui la devient si jes 
ne me perds pas trop dans les sentiers de ma mémoire. 


Séparons nous. 


Il s’agissait je crois quand même d’un singulier combat; ; 
celui d’un homme qui se tendait à lui-même des pièges, qui i 
ne se les tendait que pour lui-même toujours; aussi, qui d'au- 
tre que lui-même n’y aurait été pris un peu mieux chaque 
fois? Mais il ne savait pas très bien que c'était toujours par : 
lui-même. Jamais il n’eut tout à fait le courage de regarder: 
de près ce qui le concernait; oui, ce fut toujours par la force 
des choses qu'il se dégageait de ses propres filets et autour 
de lui on le regardait faire, étonné qu’il ne s’expliquât pas 
davantage sur ce qu'il faisait: sa passion haineuse pour ses ì 
propres entraves dont il essayait de se dégager contaminait 
quelquefois l’entourage — il ne s’en prenait pourtant pas a | 
celui-ci, il n’en avait pas eu le temps encore. Mais bien sar, | 
chaque nouveau piège, chaque fois un peu plus caché en lui - 
méme, malgré lui-méme avait ses détecteurs. (D’autant plus 
pour ceux-ci — souvent même au premier coup d’oeil — discer- | 
nable, qu’ils n'avaient pas — eux — à y être pris!) | 

Pourtant, très vite il a compris qu’il était bien seul, tout 
à fait responsable de sa solitude, chasseur et gibier à la fois; 
très vite il n’y eut plus pour lui de circonstances pour l’absou- 


dre, ni même plus de honte à avoir: sa raison se perdait dans 
les profondeurs! 


Mais il en avait encore une, pour se taire ou parler. Ses 
désarrois n'étaient encore que successifs: la désassimilation de 
tous ses « lui-mêmes » ne s’était encore faite. 

Il fut dans sa tête ou son corps, successivement tout ce 
qu'on peut inventer d’être, concrètement souvent. Mais pour | 
les autres, j’ai remarqué, dans certaines de ses phases, inapte 


a sinventer qu'il était d’autant plus exactement autre chose 
que ce qu'il pouvait être. 
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Aussi, ces autres le précipitaient-ils de plus belle (sans le 
lavoir) dans le rêve de son existence. 


Mais il le remettait encore pour le vivre, à plus tard. 


Il voulait encore «faire » les circonstances pour pele- 
inéle s’y livrer, s’y confier, s’y abandonner sans savoir que ces 
irconstances-prétextes faites, le camoufleraient mal, l’accuse- 
J'aient; il ne savait pas que sans lui, sans qu’il ait à y inter- 
l'enir, d'elles-mémes, suffisamment de circonstances abonde- 
laient pour l’accabler. 

| Mais il s’est accusé avant, souvent je crois avant qu’on 
he l’accuse; et puis il avait souvent trop à faire lorsqu'il en 
hurait pu parfois être touché de ces accusations déloyales des 
hutres. 

| Je dis déloyales, car moi qui avais tout le temps de les 
oir, de les entendre (toujours le temps!), je voyais bien qu’ils 
he l’accusaient — eux — que pour ne jamais vouloir se com- 


Mais il ne fut vraiment jamais je crois ce qu’il semblait 
“assimiler de toutes les substances dont il pouvait quelque- 
lois se nourrir, en fait, il était assez vite écoeuré de tout ce qui 


hurait pu être extérieur à lui-même. 


| Et il avait toujours trouvé le poids de ses actions si 
légères! 


Il n'avait — jusqu’à ce que je suis — qu'oublié ce qu'il 
aurait pu encore être, mais oui, il avait des scrupules! 

Il en avait surtout à tous les débuts de tout ce qu'il fai- 
sait, il ne croyait pas au possible du témoignage de soi-même, 
sn dehors de ce soi-même qui souvent se confond à celui qu’on 
veut — à peine — que vous soyez, et qu'il aurait bien fini 
pourtant par être si je ne m'étais affronté à lui-même pour 
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étouffer sa crainte graduellement grandissante a chacun de «i i 
mouvements, aux moindres mots qu’il aurait pu encore en. 
tendre pour le rendre plus aveugle, moins voyant — si c'euti 
encore été possible! Oui, pour lui je fus aux aguets de ces 
qu'il pouvait se dire, de ce qu'il pouvait encore écouter qu'on 1 
lui dise aussi: c'est là qu’il se prenait au piège de lui-méme,. 
que je Ven avertis; de n’attendre pas d'écouter pour entendre: 


‘ni de n’attendre de regarder pour voir! C’est en cela qu'il ses 


tendait le piege! 


Il n’était pas privilégié, ni au dehors ni en lui-même. Mais: 
en réaction de lui-même contre ceux qu’il ne voyait plus, . 
de leurs paroles, qu’il n’entendait plus (qu’il n’aurait ja-- 
mais pu d’ailleurs ni entendre ni voir), il ne pouvait plus êtres 
très loin du courage; de celui que je lui insufflais pour n’a-- 
voir plus enfin à se souvenir de ce qu’il n’y avait jamais eu 
à entendre ni voir pour lui. Mais je sentais bien sa faiblesse!: 3 
il voulait aussi croire en Veffort de ce qu'il pensait pouvoir: 
devenir la mémoire! 

Mais il sait bien ce que je dis, ce que je pense, et de lui 
et d'elle... 

J'ai souvent, je ne sais moi-même pourquoi, quelque ten- + 
dresse pour lui; il poursuit de si loin l’indiscernable! Il af 
toujours si peur de ce qu’il voit! D’ailleurs, s’il voyait tout 
ce qu’il pourrait voir, il se croirait encore plus aveugle. Je: 
ne peux être que le seul à voir: et ce qu'il fait pour voir, et! 
ce qu'il ne sait pas qu'il fait pour ne pas voir, — ce qu’il veut- 4 
le sais-je? — ne pas voir? — J'ai beau — je crois! — être lui-- 
même, c'est pourtant là, à ce point, que je ne suis pas sûr de : 
ce qu’il veut savoir voir! A moins — au fond — que ce ne: 
soit que moi qu'il attende, puisque nous sommes dissemblable- - 
ment les mêmes et que depuis que je parle de lui, je n’avais! 
parlé que pour moi; mais oui, cessons ce qui peut encore l’un 
à l’autre nous rendre confortables! Puisqu’il ne s’agit que: 
d'un seul: moi. Moi que j'aurai toujours tendance à dissocier : 
en trois personnes (évidemment je comprendrai toujours bien! 
mal Pappui de ce que l’on m'a dit qui m'a fait naítre!): escla-. 
ves, esclave; esclaves de l’esclave, esclave des esclaves: trois 
en un, un en trois. Nous n’en sortirons pas à moins d’être à 
soi-même dément; à moins d’autre chose. Par quelle faute, 
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jpar quelle gráce savoir que je suis seul, bien seul, coupé en 
Bei? Moi, Moi Protégé, Moi Protecteur et pourtant qu'il ne 
Bagisse que de moi? 

| Je lui parle, Lui se parle à lui-même: se coupe en deux 
puisqu'il se parle, se sépare de Lui. 

| Mais que mon raisonnement (cette structure, la composi- 
ytion de ce monologue-dialogue à trois), ne me scelle pas d’or 


me contraigne pas d’y étre retenu, abandonné la bouche pleine 
‚de fumée alors que je pouvais avant, la penser pleine de nou- 
jveaux mots qui se formaient, et presque prêts a bondir de la 
bouche que je me parle ou que je sois parlé! 

Non! je ne veux pas que glisse de mes lèvres que la fumée 
‘des mots; je ne veux pas ouvrir la bouche que par l’étouffe- 


Il faudra d’abord laisser fuir la fumée — par la mémoire 
/— envahissante de ce qu’on avait appris des mots pour les. 


ipent que par notre mémoire et que l’Idée ne se lamente de 
‘cela! Il faut que notre Idée ne la retienne, cetie fumée des 


coup un intervalle entre deux vides, mais enfin qui donne un 
repère, un point de situation, devrait vivre; sans cela où et 
¡comment diriger les pas de sa conscience agissante?). 

| Il n’y a pas de plus faux témoins que ces mots qui se 
inomment, méme pour ceux, scrutateurs, qui discernent plus. 
loin que ce qui leur en parvient — hors de la zone des vieux 
'hasards —, même pour ceux dont les yeux, les oreilles voya- 
gent. 


Il faut risquer que de ne pas se perdre, pour tenter les 
japparences du réveil des signes. « Pré-percevoir » le temps de 
la seconde qui se vit. Ne sois pas déjà toi le comparateur de 
toi-même: tu abolis ce que tu peux voir ou sentir; mais sur le 
‘champ, abolis ce qui formait la comparaison! 
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Maintenant, il ne s'agira plus d'accords, il ne s'agira que 
d’apparaitre, plus de rien d’autre. N’oublie pas que ce n’est 
pour toi, qu’affaire de bien tenir en main la boussole: vigi- 
lant et en garde á la moindre oscillation de l’aiguille! Pour 
toi maintenant il suffira d'éviter une seule seconde pour errer 
dans toute la vie de ce temps. 


Je dis errer, car je ne sais pas moi, encore mourir tout à 
fait. 


Il me semble pourtant encore pouvoir le regarder. J'ai 
beau savoir qu’il ne sait que faire du temps qu’il se donne 
en plus de celui qu’on lui prend (mais il faudra je crois que 
je me décide à le présenter mieux à l’inconnu car de lui-même; 
maintenant je crains qu'il ne s’y fasse plus jamais connaître; 


il n’en est plus à même; il a depuis toujours eu trop tendance” 


à ne même pas reconnaître sa propre voix; ce qu'il disait ve- 
nait d’ailleurs que lui, mais pas encore de moi qui n’avais ap: 
pris qu’à me taire: à ne même pas confondre au mien son 
silence, quand il ne pouvait plus savoir entendre ce qu'il s’en: 
tendait dire, et qu'alors il était contraint de se taire). 

Il n’était pas encore au point de s’abandonner à ma main 
que je ne savais pas peut-étre bien lui tendre; oh je me sou- 
viens de son peu de soutien des que la voix lui manquait pour 
qu’il eût le temps de comprendre juste pourtant que ca n'avait 
été la sienne — jamais la sienne — et ni encore la mienne 
avant qu'il ne me prît la main que je lui tendis malgré moi. 
Oui j'avais bien envie de vivre sans ce frère, de le laisser, de 
ne pas Póter du monde des regards, — même s’ils ne se com- 
prennent pas toujours. Je me disais que ça allait être difficile 
pour lui de ne plus avoir même Pair d’être vu des autres, à 
distance égale qu'entre chacun d’eux tous ces autres se voient; 
et aussi, de n’avoir plus que ce qu'il leur octroierait aux au- 
tres, de voir de lui-même. Ma raison d’être dépendait de cette 
main à lui tendre, ou à ne pas lui tendre; d’où nous en pou: 
vions être en nos mystérieux rapports; (je crains bien tou- 
jours n'avoir été que le seul à les soupconner!) la moindre 
fausse manoeuvre de ma part (ma main à lui tendue trop tôt, 
trop tard), était, aurait été, l’un et l’autre, l’un à l’autre, à me 
faire frémir! — je ne pouvais plus être seulement responsable 
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de moi-même. Je frémissais à tous les ingénieux mécanismes 
qui allaient se mettre en branle pour ratisser tout ce que de 
lui à eux pouvait, et aurait pu toujours avoir de valeur com- 
ímune: la souffrance de son corps d'avec les leurs, aussi fra- 
isiles; non que je ne désespère sans moi, qu'il eût toujours à 
savoir refuser ce qui s'offrait toujours sans moi des hommes 
st de la nature, mais je craignais encore pour lui les pré- 
sages; d’ailleurs je ne les ai jamais aimés. 


| Et je ne voulais pas de ce qui fut le temps de cet homme. 
¡Je ne voulais qu'il me soupconne et qu'il m’attende pour un 
ijour. Je voulais qu'il sache ne m’avoir pas su ni jamais attendu. 
Je voulais pour lui que ce fut une nouvelle violente qui lui 
eût appris ce qu'il n'avait jamais su attendre, une nouvelle 
qui lui eût fait assez vite connaître sa mort, et pas à son insu 
{pour une fois. 

| D’ailleurs tout ce que j'ai voulu, n’etait, ne fut pas né- 
icessaire: la nouvelle arriva. 

| Pur réceptacle à sa venue il lui a rendu témoignage! 
(Hote improbable, il l’honora dans sa maison. Il avait re- 
icouvré une voix pour la première fois qui n’était plus celle 
Îdes autres ni la sienne, mais la mienne, — oui j'étais la. 
(Gare pour ce soir à moi-même me perdre et pour moins 
lencore le sauver! Agis, agis la vie que tu déplaces, mais qui 
fva bien finir sans toi par se fixer — Par toi, à se fixer? 
î Vieille jeunesse! nouvel orgueil? non, je ne crois pas, même 


{par une vie nouvelle redevable à ma vieille mort!) 
I 


Mais j’accelere son histoire. 

Il me faudrait avoir la force de le faire revenir à tout ce 
qui précéda cette nouvelle qui ne lui eût appris méme pas 
ä considérér pour la premiere fois le mobile de ses actions 
bonnes ou mauvaises; il ne s'agissait déja plus de honte comme 
je Pai déja dit pour lui, mais il n’aurait eu plus le courage de 
'remonter le long des êtres de ses rencontres croupissantes, si 
i je n’avais été enfin à carrément lui prendre la main! — même 
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plus seulement à la lui tendre tant il en était au point de ne 
pouvoir plus étre aidé par rien. 

Je le pris par la main pour que nous remontions ensemble 
et pour me rappeler pour lui ce dont il ne pouvait plus étre 
à même de se souvenir; mais il était nécessaire qu’il soit 
avec moi. Je n'avais pas fait son voyage de somnambule. 

Je le pris par la main pour qu'il sente que ce que nous 
allions parcourir allait être réel. (Ce courant de sa vie que 
nous allions remonter ensemble). Mais j'avais besoin qu'il soit 
partout, qu’il me conduise où il avait été (même sans qu'il 
n’en eut, de moins en moins jusqu’à ne jamais plus mémoire, 
j'étais sûr qu’avec moi il n’aurait plus à rechercher — d’ail- 
leurs ca n’etait pas ce que je lui demandais ni ma raison de lui 
tenir sa main pour le suivre dans son voyage de retour — ses 
traces), mais j’avais besoin pour faire avec lui ce voyage, d'en 
évaluer exactement la distance de sa profondeur; alors je re- 
connaitrai bien pour lui les points lumineux de sa nuit éteints 
á sa mémoire: il faut bien au moins pour cela, que je sois 
avec lui! 

Non je ne veux plus rien d'autre de lui que sa main que 
je lui ai prise sans qu'il me Pait abandonnée! Mais maintenant 
il ne faut plus qu'elle me résiste! Lui pourtant qui pour tout 
ce qui passe, a passé, n'a pas su résister! 

Non, il n’a pas su se maintenir au coeur des choses, confus, 
confondu au visible de l’invisible, au réel de l’irréel, à l’action 
de l’idée! 

Le secret n’était que lui-même. Mais voilà que je me 
prends déjà moi-même à me contaminer par sa présence, 
puisqu'il ne s’agit que d’une histoire qui se fait, et qu’il n'est 
pas, ne fut jamais à même de raconter. 


Cette histoire aurait pu commencer par un commence- 
ment, mais pour lui lequel était-il? Pour moi, comment arbi- 
trairement m'y résoudre puisqu'il me semble avoir déjà dit que 
lui avait graduellement — très vite — perdu la mémoire et que 
moi, je ne suis venu qu’à la fin de tous ses hasards, quand tout 
fut à peu près fini; à la fin de son combat dont jusque là je 


AE : ¿ i > 
ne fus pas Parbitre; oui, comment arbitrer justement, arbi- 
| trer si tard? 
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Mais au moins que je ne prenne pas la suite de ce qu'il 


| Oh j'ai bien compris comment pour lui cela s'était passé! 
JA force de prendre du retard sur ce qu'il avait à comprendre 
“pour dire, pour marcher, pour se «faire », il finit par étre 
\« fait » par ses retards qui, graduels dès qu’ils sont pris d'une 
fseule seconde, n’avancent plus alors que tout seuls; bref, pour 
“dire qu’il en avait à peu près fini d'exister quand de force 
‚je lui pris la main: le retard avait gagné tout le terrain, pres- 
que tout le terrain de sa journée: en retard d’un jour par 
‚jour sur lui-méme, comment n’auriez-vous pas voulu que ses 
ijours ne soient plus que ses nuits? Comment aurait-il pu 
étre, ne serait-ce qu'étre dans le présent? Comment ne pas 
s'expliquer qu’il s’invente dans un présent qu'il savait ne pou- 
voir jamais plus atteindre? Mais ses retards s'élargissaient très 

ite, méme jusqu'a cette invention! Il ne savait pas qu'il au- 
rait fallu qu'il se presse de rattraper la veille pour n'imposer 
ique le présent réel; qu’ils se presse pour canaliser tous ses 
lretards et pour qu’ils n'envahissent jusqu’au présent qu’il au- 
trait pu alors encore être à même d’imaginer. Comment n'a-t- 


comme lui, n’était pas de faire autre chose? 

Pas autre chose que d’imaginer la vie du moment qu'il 
vit d'une main, pendant que de l’autre, empêcher la pression 
des réalités subordonnées à ce même moment — d’autant plus 
croissante, graduellement forte, qu’une main la maintient et 
lrésiste ce qu'il devrait falloir pour que l’autre saisisse ce 
temps de vie qu'il faut que cet homme imagine de pouvoir 
vivre — d’affluer, d'engloutir ce moment qu’il n’avait plus 
| que seulement en lui à pouvoir faire vivre. 


Ce qu’il avait vu, éprouvé d'une vie comme celle-là? Avant 
: E À x i sE 
que je ne le connaisse? Que je ne l’aie vu, que je ne | éprouve? 
Je ne sais pas. 


Déjà moi-méme j'allais dire — je ne sais pas pourquoi, 
quelque chose m'a retenu — que je pourrais être pour lui quel. 
que chose comme... une imagination. Je l’aurais pu! J’aurais 
voulu aussi me retenir de le dire et de contredire son espoir! 
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puisqu’à lui-même j'avais éxigé qu'il se taise plutót encore 
que de comparer qui ou quoi que ce soit! Et voilà que j'ai 
failli presque à moi-même. 

Mais aussi, dois-je me taire? Ne pas répondre à la ques: 
tion qui se pose pour lui? Que je m’assure d’abord qu'il n’y 
pourra pas encore répondre quoique, jusqu'ici, jamais il n’ait 
su se répondre à lui-même! Mais tout de même, comprenons 
bien mes réticences: s’il venait d’entendre la question, lui: 
même? Et qu’il veuille, qu’il soit enfin à même d’y répondre? 
Qu’aurais-je alors à faire, à laisser faire? A dire, à laisser 
dire? 


Si j’y tarde á répondre, ce n'est que par la crainte que 


lui n’y tarde plus maintenant! Et qui sait? peut-étre pour me 
dire que cette question n'avait concerné que lui seul! que je 
n'avais a m’en méler! Sa réponse, au mieux des présages — 
c’est à dire au pire de ce que je n’aime pas! — ravalerait la 
mienne au rang du pléonasme, lequel le renforcerait dans son 
idée de s'étre exactement bien répondu! 

Je le vois déjà s'étourdir dans sa réponse de mes mots! Il 
croirait enfin n’entendre que lui-même! 


Mais cessons de froisser les susceptibilités — virtuel ave- 
nir — pour savoir a qui de lui, de moi vont revenir les droits 
d’« auteur », les droits de «muse »! Avancons la main dans 
la main sans trop de haine l’un pour l’autre. 


Pourquoi de haine? Il a toujours hai Paction et moi tou- 
jours hai ne pas pouvoir agir. 

Evidemment il est curieux, il peut sembler curieux que 
nous ne nous soyons pas rejoints avant de nous hair; que nous 
nous soyons séparés du fait que nous avions été le méme. L'in- 
satisfaction, l’inconfort même de nos états respectifs, au- 
raient pu nous faire nous comprendre; mais le fait malgré tout 
de n’être pas du même état — d’autant plus que celui dans 
lequel nous étions nous poussait à vouloir être dans l’autre — 
nous faisait nous haïr, même sans que réciproquement nous 
ne puissions nous voir mais aspirant à nous interchanger; im- 
puissant à le pouvoir; intrinsèquement, l’un à l’autre, opposés: 
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| A la tombee du jour la troupe cerna le jardin, des soldats 
firent irruption dans la maison et le pillage commença. 

Ce ne furent toute la nuit que pas lourds, ordres lancés 
dans une langue étrangère, accents gutturaux, cris, jurons, 


On m'avait jeté à bas de mon lit. Un soldat se dirigea 
vers la fenêtre attrapa les rideaux à pleines mains et son com- 
|pagnon trancha la soie d'un coup de sabre. Des flammes s'éle- 
“verent du rez-de-chaussée: la maison illuminee comme pour 
fune féte se refléta dans la piece d’eau au milieu de la pelouse. 

Puis tout s'éteignit. 

Des sanglots, des murmures étouffés, des soupirs, un bruis- 
sement confus, inquiétant, me parvinrent du jardin. 

Ma chambre avait été vidée, mes affaires entassées dans 
lun coin par terre: deux vieilles valises béaient. On avait instal- 
‚le un matelas de crin sur un lit de sangle. Les rideaux pen- 
‘daient en lambeaux, mes vêtements étaient accrochés au lo- 
‘quet de la porte. i 
| J'essayai par habitude de surprendre mon image là où 
depuis toujours était fixé le miroir et ce carré de mur devenu 
aveugle, comme l’ampoule nue qui brillait au-dessus de mon 
lit, disaient mon dénúment. 

Les soldats avaient déménagé ma demeure, chambre après 
chambre, détruisant ce qu’ils ne pouvaient emporter. 

Lorsque l’aube blanchit le carreau, le dernier fourgon 
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s'éloigna sur la route, déchirant les restes de la nuit dans un 
froissement de papier de soie. 

Le silence s'étala sur la campagne. I 

Les peupliers tremblaient dans le vent matinal et des 
nuées de feuilles mortes poursuivaient l’interminable convoi 
avant de retomber á terre comme des mouettes exténuées — 
après un trop long vol. 

Je m’écroulai sur mon lit, terrassé par le vertige et ne me 
réveillai qu’à neuf heures du matin. Le temps était maussade, 
une poule gloussait. Le lierre luisait autour de la fenêtre. 
L'immobilité pathétique de Pair annonçait l'orage. Rien, de- | 
hors, ne témoignait du passage des vainqueurs, sinon quel: 
ques papiers épars sur l’herbe. 

Un train siffla. 

Pendant que j'étais debout devant la fenêtre ouverte, la 
porte s’ouvrit et une voix d'enfant appela: 

— Luc. 

J'eus peur. 

— Luc, Luc. 

Je me retournai. 

Un enfant me regardait; 

— Vous êtes malade? 

— Sans doute, c’est cela, je suis malade, dis-je, soulagé 
de trouver une réponse. 

— Je peux entrer? 

— Entre! dis-je. 

L'enfant s’avanca vers moi, me prit familierement par la 
main et me guida à travers la maison. 


A chaque instant je m'arrétais pour recenser ce qui avait — 


été volé. 

Le parquet était jonché de débris. Le long des galeries 
sombres où étaient alignés les portraits de mes ancêtres et 
leurs armures, régnait un désordre indescriptible. Les livres 
et les sphères, pêle-mêle, formaient un tas infranchissable au 
milieu de la bibliothèque. 

Nous échouâmes dans la cuisine devant une table de bois 
blanc. Il ne restait que le fourneau et un tabouret comme si 
on avait voulu souligner une intention. | 

L'enfant fureta dans le placard et prépara du cafe. 

Jl me scrutait de ses yeux anxieux et craintifs. 
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— Qui es-tu? 

— Michel. Mon père s'appelle Louis. 

— Comment es-tu là? 

— J'ai marché. Cette nuit j’etais fatigué: je me suis ca- 


A| che dans la niche du chien. 


— Pourquoi n’es-tu pas parti avec les autres? 

— Je ne veux plus me sauver. 

— Mais peut-étre que moi aussi je devrai m’enfuir? 

— Pourquoi? Ils ont pris ce qu’ils voulaient, ils sont al- 


i les vers le sud. Ils ne reviendront pas. 


— Mais tu ne me connais pas. 

— Je veux rester ici, 

Je me mis à rire. 

— Vous ne voulez pas? 

— Pourquoi m'appelles-tu Luc? Ce n'est pas mon nom. 
— Vous ressemblez a Luc. 

A côté du bol de café fumant, il posa un morceau de 


| pain dur, puis il croisa les bras sur la table et la figure levée 
ì vers moi, il attendit. 


— Vous ne mangez pas? 

— Et toi? 

— Apres, quand vous aurez fini. 

Je m'assis, remuai la cuiller dans le bol et lorsque je 


rompis le pain, le visage de l’enfant s’éclaira. 


— Où sont les autres? 
— Je n’ai vu personne. 
L'enfant soupira. 

— Tout à l’heure nous irons dans le jardin pour ramas- 
ser les pommes de pin et les poires. 

— Si tu veux, dis-je en posant une main sur sa tête. 

— Il faudra tout faire; la plupart des gens sont partis. 

La pluie recommenca à tomber. 

Je n’avais pour vêtements qu’un vieux pantalon de treil- 
lis, un blouson de cuir et des mocassins usés. 

— Il y a dans le bücher du bois à scier pour cet hiver. 

— Cet hiver? dis-je. Je ne serai plus ici. Comment 
veux-tu ? 

— Vous voulez retourner à la ville? 

— Il faut bien rebâtir tout cela. 


— La ville brûle, dit l’enfant. 
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Il se tut un moment, puis il reprit: 
— Nous avons dû faire un détour pour éviter l’incendie, 


Même les pierres éclatent. Il ne reste rien, pas un pont, rien, 

— Où est ton père, petit? 

— Mon père est un insurge. Nous sommes des paysans 
du nord. ay 

— Tu vois bien que nous ne pouvons pas rester Icl. 

— Où aller? dit l’enfant en me regardant dans les yeux. 

Un pinson pleurait dans un arbre. Une stupeur silencieu- 
se enveloppait la terre. 

— Venez, dit l’enfant en se secouant. Je sais scier le bois. 
Venez. 

— Laisse-moi. J'ai besoin de comprendre. 

— Comprendre quoi? dit l’enfant rageur en tapant du 
pied. Le soldats ont franchi la frontière depuis six jours. Ils 
envahissent tout le pays. 

— Crois-tu que ce soit le moment de casser du bois? 

L’enfant posa sur moi un regard étonné: 

— C'est ce que l’on fait quand il n’y a pas de soldats. 

Il m’entraina jusqu’au bücher, décrocha la scie, la serra 
verticalement entre ses jambes maigres et posa un pied sur 
le manche pour mieux l’immobiliser. Il sciait les branches sur 
la lame, jetant dans un coin les morceaux qui s’amoncele- 
rent vite. 

— Tu travailles rapidement. 

— J'ai l’habitude, dit-il en hochant la tête. 

A mon tour je saisis la háche et je fendis les souches. 
Je ne me croyais plus autant de vigueur. 

— Vous voyez que ça n’est pas difficile. 

Nous travaillämes jusqu’à deux heures. Nous étions cou- 
verts de sciure lorsque nous retournâmes dans la cuisine. 

L'enfant trouva du pain rassis, du saucisson, de la bière, 
un fromage. 

— Tu es débrouillard. 

— Faut bien, dit-il en rougissant. 

— Laisse le café et le fromage pour ce soir. 

— Oui, dit Penfant gravement, Nous devons économiser. 

Dès le repas terminé, il me précéda au bûcher. 

— Tu ne parles pas beaucoup, dis-je. 

— Vous non plus. 
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Le soir, la brise nettoya le ciel. 

Pendant que je me lavais à la pompe, l’enfant s'esquiva 
let revint avec un panier de poires. Nous dinámes sur le pré, 
ii tant Pair était doux. 

| L’enfant éparpillait des miettes de pain autour de lui. 

| Quand il fut rassasié, il se renversa, croisa les mains sous 
| sa nuque et contempla le ciel. 

| Une chouette s'envola lourdement d'une branche et dis- 
$ parut derrière le toit: une lumière laiteuse coula sur le pin 
jet la lune jaillit au-dessus de la haie. 

— A quoi penses-tu? 

— Rien. Je compte les étoiles. 

| Nous restàmes longtemps ainsi. Puis je pris l’enfant en- 
dormi dans mes bras, le ramenai à la maison et le déposai 
sur mon lit. Je m’assis à son chevet sur l’unique chaise qu’on 
| m’avait laissee, le regardant dormir: puis je m’allongeai 
i [auprès de lui. 

Quand nous nous éveillámes, le matin était déjà avancé. 
L'enfant se tourna vers moi et me prit la main. 

— Vous voyez qu’ils ne sont pas revenus. 

— Nous restons, dis-je en riant. 

Il sauta joyeusement autour du lit. 

— Je vais allumer le feu et préparer à manger. 

— Allons, dis-je. 

Que cette maison était grande, sonore, glaciale. 

En trois sauts l’enfant fut à la grille. 

— Où vas-tu? criai-je. Michel! 

Je le suivis des yeux tandis qu'il courait sur la route, 
ì puis je revins lentement traversai le hall. L’écho de mes pas 
‘dans les salles vides était lugubre. Cette demeure pillée, à 
‘ demi-brúlée, ces hordes de soldats éventrant les villages, la 
i noire procession des réfugiés, depuis la frontière, les coups 
i de feu isolés, les troupeaux abandonnés, le hennissement des 
chevaux, les hurlements des chiens et l’odeur des cendres dans 


cette torpeur étrange étaient poignants. 

La voix des ancêtres défunts chuchotait: 

— Réveille-toi, Marc. Réveille-toi. 

J’ouvris les paupieres. 

Des inconnus emplissaient ma chambre. J’etais sur mon 
lit, tremblant et trempé de sueur. Un agonisant peut-étre. 
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x 
J'essayai de me redresser: deux bras vigoureux me sou- 
tinrent. 
i Une main fraîche se posa sur mon front. 

— Vous avez révé, vous avez déliré. 

— Suis-je malade? 

— Qui. 

— Ai-je parlé? 

— Beaucoup, mais d’une manière inintelligible. Vous 
nous avez fait peur. Dieu merci, ce cauchemar est fini. Vous 
êtes hors de danger. Sauvé. 

— Sauvé? 

Je cherchai l’enfant des yeux. 

J’essayai de m'expliquer avec ces gens. Je suppliai pour 
si que quelqu’un allàt guetter au portail: 

— Tout de suite, il va revenir d’un moment à l’autre. 

Personne ne me comprenait. pi 

Lentement comme un paysage émerge du brouillard, Pan- 

di cienne vie revenait par lambeaux à ma mémoire. 

J Oui, tout. 

| Cette maison, la lutte insensee que j’avais entreprise pour 

uM la conserver. Le culte du nom que ma famille avait entretenu 
de génération en génération au prix de lourds sacrifices. La 


mort prématurée de mon père, la succession hérissée de pie- 
ges, ma rupture avec mon frere, l’isolement que j’avais voulu, 
mes relations inextricables avec Henriette ma femme, son dé: 
part, ma raideur, les exhortations de la famille, l’hypocrisie 
$ et la fausseté dans lesquelles je m'étais englué jour après jour. 
Non, cette vie, la mienne, n’etait plus tenable. 
Un taciturne, puis un solitaire, voilà ce que j'étais devenu. 

Et maintenant je ne pouvais plus saisir le sens de ce que 
j'avais défendu pendant vingt ans avec rigueur, avec opiniá- 
treté. Ma vie était en cendres, elle ne me réchauffait plus. Un 
tel déchirement est-il à la mesure de l’homme? 

Julien autrefois mon tuteur, était devenu mon associé à 
force de ruses. 

Tandis que selon son habitude, il bourdonnait à mon che- | 
vet, j’essayais de comprendre ce qui se passait autour de moi, 


x h 9 . ... . . . 
Y et Poreille aux aguets, j’écoutais chaque bruit avec un espoir 
insensé. 
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N’attendais-je pas cet enfant d’une nuit, ce compagnon 
imaginaire et si réel, cet autre moi-méme, rajeuni et indompté 
qui me donnait le spectacle de l’innocence? Avec lui je m'étais 
allongé sur le pré, avec lui j'avais partagé le pain, j’avais dor- 

mi main dans la main. 
| Il devait revenir, n'était-ce pas certain? Tromper mon 
| attente, cela eût été trop cruel. 

L’enfant franchirait mon seuil et dirait: 

— C'est moi, Michel. 

Des inconnus s’agitaient autour de mon lit et tentaient 
$ de me convaincre que j'étais victime de la fièvre, que cette 
nuit la bourrasque avait ébranlé la maison et s'était follement 
| engouffrée dans les cheminées, que le délire ne me quittait 
| plus depuis des jours... 

. Le chanoine Dolce s’approcha et me dit d'une voix so- 
i lennelle: 

— Marc, remerciez le Seigneur de vous avoir sauvé des 

ténèbres. 

Des ténèbres? Mais là était ma lumière. 
i Pourquoi tant de monde? Pourquoi ces conciliabules, ce 
1 désordre, cette panique? Quel contraste entre ce qu'ils me 
| racontaient et ce que j'avais vécu? Pourquoi voulaient-ils me 
* cacher nos désastres? Qui étaient ces étrangers? Ils voulaient 
| m’attirer à eux, me forcer à la complicité, et l’un après l’autre, 
i ils penchaient vers le mien leur visage anxieux. 
| — Souviens-toi Marc? 

— Marc? Mais l’enfant m’appelait Luc? 

Ils évoquaient des saisons, des mois, des jours mémora- 

bles. Que pouvais-je espérer de ces vies et de ce langage qui 

1 me condamnaient aux lieux communs? 
i Les mains agrippées aux couvertures, j'essayais de sauver 
} les images frappantes et si belles qu’ils s’acharnaient a de- 


truire. 

Cet enfant viendrait-il? 

On fit monter les garcons du contremaitre, ceux du gar- 
dien et quelques garnements du village. 

Non, l’enfant, celui que je cherchais, était different: plus 
beau, plus doux, plus délicat, plus tendre. Mais comment 

| l'identifier sous ces généralités? De tous les mots, y en aurait- 

il un seul d’assez précis pour m’aider à retrouver Michel? 
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L'enfant n’était nulle part et pourtant je savais qu'il était 
vivant. 

J'éprouvais une grande lassitude et ne désirais rien, sinon 
que chacun s'en allát, retournát a ses affaires, me laissát 
enfin seul. 

On m’expliquait que j'étais malade; j’avais perdu con- 
science á la suite d'un violent choc moral. La trahison d’Hen- 
riette? 

Pourquoi Julien ne consentait-il pas a se taire? Pourquoi 
se donnait-il tant de mal pour aligner des mots qui ne me 


touchaient pas? 

Pourquoi au contraire n’écoutait-il pas le récit que je lui 
répétais obstinément? 

Ma maison vidée et ce cadeau troublant, cette énigme si 
claire: un enfant confiant, des travaux simples, une frugalité 
de paysan. 

— Julien, vous savez, pas un seul vestige du passé, sinon 
des papiers délavés par les intempéries, gisant au milieu du 
pré. Penchez-vous à la fenêtre vous verrez que je ne mens 
pas. 

Julien hocha la tête. 

— Marc, tu te réfugies dans je ne sais quel songe. Sois 
courageux. Sois brave. Je sais que tu le peux, si tu le veux. 
Je testime et t’en crois capable... 

— La n’est pas la question Julien. Je ne suis plus Mare, 
mais un autre... 

Julien haussa le épaules. 

— Tu tentétes. Nous avons tellement de problèmes im- 
portants à régler. D’abord Henriette, 

— Henriette? 

— Oui, ta femme. Elle réclame sa part de l’usine. Et 
puis tiens, parlons franchement. Depuis ta maladie, des évé- 
nements graves se sont produits. Tavard le comptable s'est 
retiré. Paul, que je seconde depuis trois mois, n'a su faire 
face à la grève qui a éclaté après le départ de Tavard. 

— Une greve? 

— Oui, le meneur était ce Siméon, tu sais: un grand, 
gros, tres brun que nous avions enlevé A notre concurrent di- 
rect. Il y a eu des échauffourées, nous avons été contraints 
d'appeler la police pour mater le mauvais esprit qui se pro- 
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jpageait parmi nos gens. Siméon a été tué. Un accident: nous 
{ne voulions pas cela. 

| — Mais la violence une fois déchainée se nourrit d’elle- 
même. Les syndicats s’en sont mélés et les troupes d'occupation 
pont voulu arbitrer nos querelles. L'insurrection a flambé et 
s’est étendue à travers le pays. Partout les forces de l’ordre ont 
ida intervenir. L’autre nuit des soldats sont venus réquisition- 
mer: nous avons senti qu'il ne nous était plus permis de ré- 
sister. Tu as vu ce qu’ils ont fait de notre demeure. Le vil- 
lage a été saccagé. Il est certain que ta presence à l’usine 
laurait évité bien des erreurs: tu jouissais d'un incontestable 
prestige auprès de nos ouvriers. 

— A Pusine? dis-je. 

— Mais oui, à Pusine Colin € C°. Nous risquons l’ex- 
Bpropriation pure et simple. Nous risquons le pire. Ces évé- 
“nements sanglants ne sont qu’un prétexte et ont précipité 
un dénoúment affreux. Et tu insistes sur je ne sais quel conte 
d'enfant trouvé et perdu? Mais des enfants perdus il y en a 
2 plein la campagne, comprends-tu: le pays est à feu et à sang. 
i Tandis que Julien débitait sa sinistre chronique, Martha 
1 l’infirmière tentait de me donner à manger et le tintement 
{de la cuiller contre mes dents serrées m’obsedait. 

Le docteur s'approcha, souleva la manche de ma veste 
let me fit une piqúre. 

— Comment vous sentez-vous? 


| — Mieux, beaucoup mieux, renchérit Julien. 
Les mains croisées derriére le dos, il faisait les cent pas 
“de la porte à la fenêtre, heurtant en passant le pied de 
¡mon lit. 
— Ne vous agitez pas Julien, vous me fatiguez. 
Il s'arréta, interrogea le docteur du regard. 
| — Dites-moi toute la vérité, dis-je péremptoire. 
— Vous voyez qu'il va mieux, cria Julien triomphant, 


i 


} puisqu’il réclame la suite. 

| — Qui, il est permis d'espérer, dit le docteur. 

| Julien reprit le fil de son discours avec l’application du 
| procureur accablant l’accusé. La sueur m'inondait par vague. 
— Assez, Julien. Je comprends, je devine. 

| Je grelottais sur cette terre de detresse et d’effroi. 

De nouveau des inconnus envahirent ma chambre et re- 
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fluèrent jusqu’à mon lit. Traqués, muets, pressés les uns. 
contre les autres, ils semblaient ne pouvoir se déplacer que 
tous ensemble. 

— Ce n’est pas fini, dit le docteur. Il y aura encore des 
alertes. 

— Pourtant nous avons la promesse formelle du Haut 
Commandement que l’usine sera épargnée. 

- Que valent de telles promesses dans le désordre où 
nous sommes ? 

— Mais données par le général en chef. 

Le docteur haussa les épaules. 

— Ils sont ici. Vous les entendez? 

— Les guetteurs ne peuvent même pas déclencher les sire- 
a nes, tant l’attaque est rapide, brutale et toujours efficace. 
via — Quelle horreur, dit Martha. | 

— Sait-il qu’une partie de Pusine, la plus ancienne, a 
été détruite? et que l’incendie ravage les trois quarts de la | 
forêt ? 

— Non, dit Julien. Il faut des ménagements. Un homme 
sain d'esprit et de corps pourrait-il écouter sans broncher le 
récit de sa ruine et celui des malheurs de sa patrie? 

— Surtout il faut qu'il guérisse: pour nous, pour nos 
EN enfants, pour Pavenir. Nous avons besoin de lui, de ses con- 
3 seils, de son autorité. 

Serrés comme ils l’étaient autour de mon lit, ils m’empé- 
chaient de respirer. 


È: 
dI Dale: 
— Ouvrez la fenêtre. 
— Impossible, 
— Eteignez les lumières. 
: — Black Out. 
po La chambre fut plongée dans l’obscurité et un souffle | 


frais, odorant me revivifia. 
Une fusee siffla, éclata tres haut et illumina la nuit. Puis 

une détonation ébranla la maison. 

| — Les super-soniques, dit Martha. 

a — Ils ont franchi le mur du son. 

| Quel était ce langage? 

ie Des nuages trés lourds couraient sur moi. Je claquais | 

des dents. | 

— Docteur vite, cela le reprend. 
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— Il peut à peine parler. 

— Que veut-il dire? 

Les unes apres les autres, les fusées traversaient le ciel, 

explosaient au bout de leur trajectoire et retombaient en 
ipluie d’etincelles. 

Un roulement continu emplissait la campagne venant de 
al'horizon. Des claquements secs déchiraient Pair. 

Julien s'approcha: 

— Marc écoute. Ils attaquent. Sois brave, sois un hom- 
ime. Je dois te parler. Il le faut. 

i — C’est dur, je le sais! Tu es ruiné; nous sommes en- 
jcerclés. Le peuple est écrasé. Le vent de la défaite éparpille 
| es insurgés vers l’ouest et le sud. D’un moment à l’autre 
il’ennemi sera là: non plus en collaborateur, mais en vain- 


— L'autre nuit, il nous a miraculeusement épargnés: l’au- 
‘tre nuit on pouvait encore discuter. Il n’a fait que piller, 
maintenant il emmène les hommes. Les otages! Te souviens- 
u de nos livres d’histoire et de ce que nous racontaient nos 
pères? dit-il en frémissant. Il faut que tu guérisses, reprit-il 
pc une force de persuasion sincère. Reviens à ceux qui 
it'aiment, et qui t’attendent: à nous, à toi-même, a la réalité. 
— La réalité? Est-ce possible? 
— J'ai besoin de ta signature ici et la, dit-il exhibant 
¡promptement papier et stylo. Ton adhésion sera d'un grand 
poids. Tu donneras l’exemple aux hésitants. Tu briseras la 
temerite des meneurs. Il s’agit d’une proclamation, d’un ap- 
¡pel à l’ordre, au calme, a Pobéissance. Signe, Marc. La patrie 
est perdue: un monde meurt, mais nous vivons. 11 faut choi- 
isir. L’ennemi nous a fait des proposition. Il t'épargnera si tu 
lui rallies les ouvriers. Après tout, c'est leur travail, c'est 
fleur pain que nous défendons. Tu garderas la direction de 
¡Pusine sous contrôle naturellement, moyennant quoi... 

— L’ennemi? Quel ennemi? 
| — Mais l’étranger, l’ennemi de toujours, Pennemi héré- 
ditaire. Souviens-toi? 

— Vous voyez bien qu'il a encore échappé: il ne nous 
icomprend plus, dit Martha entre ses dents. 

— Docteur qu'en pensez-vous? Puis-je? 

— Oh, dit le docteur d'un ton las. Tentez. Dans des cas 
aigus comme le sien, la vérité a souvent un effet salutaire. 


| 
| 
| 
IN 
| 
| 
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— Bon, dit Julien gravement. J'irai jusqu’au bout. 

Il se pencha vers moi, m’encercla de ses bras et abaissant 
son visage jusqu'au mien, il m'étreignit comme pour m'em- 
pécher de fuir. 

— Marc, écoute-moi bien. Ce n'est pas difficile. Ce qui 
se produit en ce moment dans notre patrie, n'est rien que de 
tres ordinaire dans l'histoire des hommes. Sois brave. 

Des éclairs rapides criblaient le ciel: un rideau de feu 
se déroulait jusqu'au sol. Le vacarme allait grandissant. 

— Mais je ne vous entends pas. 

— Attends, dit Julien. 

Et mettant ses mains en cornet autour de sa bouche, il 
cria: 

— Depuis des jours, depuis une semaine, c'est l’insurrec- 
tion, la guerre, la ruine. Nous avons tout fait pour te le ca- 
cher. La nuit derniére les soldats ont envahi notre demeure: 
nous avons été arrêtés, conduits dans la cour de l’école où 
on nous a interrogés pendant 24 heures. Le chanoine Dolce 
a pu nous faire libérer sous caution. A notre retour nous t'a- 
vons trouvé écroulé pres de la grille, les mains crispées sur 
la terre. Tu parles d'un compagnon, d'un enfant: il y en a 


tant qui errent depuis de longs jours, abandonnés, délirants 


de froid et de faim, cherchant un asile, un toit, un ami. Les 
soldats les prennent pour cible et s’amusent à les fusiiler de 
loin. Non, jamais les hommes ne sont descendus si bas. 


C’est peut-être le tien, celui que tu réclames que nous ‘| 


avons trouvé dans le fossé au tournant de la rue. Onze ans 
peut-être: une culotte bleue, un chandail marron, des cheveux 
pâles, un visage de fille... Misère, villes détruites, femmes et 
hommes affreusement séparés, enfants perdus, la mort partout, 
Julien n’en finissait plus. 

— Taisez-vous, dis-je. Vous me tuez. 

La sirène retentit. Les gens s’enfuirent de ma chambre 
en se bousculant. Julien se releva. 


— Tu vois, il faut partir. Marc viens. Après il sera trop 
tard. 


Il 


Il recula vers la porte, rapetissa, rapetissa jusqu’à devenir 


un point noir qui s’effaça dans la tapisserie. Le docteur et 
Martha decamperent emportant sur eux l’odeur d'éther et 
d'antiseptique dont ils imprégnaient atmosphere. 
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| Le chanoine Dolce fit un grand signe de croix en Pair et 
icourut après les autres. 

Le calme revint lentement. 

Je sortis de mon lit, je descendis en chancelant le grand 
escalier sonore. Que les murs étaient nus, que ce dépouille- 
‚ment me faisait de bien, que ce silence était béni. 
| Un coq allait bientôt chanter pour annoncer l’aurore. La 
lune et les étoiles brillaient dans le ciel paisible de novembre, 
3 haut, par dessus les cimes des peupliers, des frénes et 
les bouleaux. 


L'aube me redonnait des forces. 
| Je traverserai la maison tellement plus supportable de- 
\puis qu’elle était dévastée. Je sortirai dans le jardin, je re- 
\prendrai ma faction près de la grille, guettant les passants. 
| Si je ne savais vouloir si intensément, pourrais-je survivre 
là ces hordes hideuses? Pourrais-je transformer en moisson le 
limon visqueux ? 
| Pourrais-je arracher à la détresse ce cri d'espérance? 
Comme toujours, dans le jardin à côté, les orphelines du 
\pensionnat massées sur le perron chantent l’une après l’autre 
des couplets à la gloire de Marie et le mot « Alleluia » repris 
len choeur, est jeté comme une promesse dans le vent doux de 
lla Saint Martin. 
| Que m’importent le mépris des paysans et leurs murmures 
lrailleurs? « Le pauvre homme est ainsi depuis l’insurrection. 


quelqu’un ». 

Quelqu’un? 

Ne voient-ils vraiment pas au bout de ce rayon, un enfant 
{qui vient a moi, les mains tendues, un sourire radieux sur ses 
{lèvres impatientes de chuchoter des paroles de vie et de lumiè- 
re; ne percoivent-ils pas sa voix au milieu du fracas des armes, 
comme le chant de la source, intact à travers la tempête? 
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Le tigre qui marche dans mes gestes 
a la gráce insolente des navires. 


La mer qui existe au-dela de mes rocs 
est antérieure a mon enfance. 


Le soir qui s’incline sur les hommes 


n’écrit pas, ni peint, ni console. 


Le soir s’incline. C’est tout. 
Plus lentement que les vagues 
mais sans rumeur. 


o de Romi o > 


II 


> Pr 3 on 


Mon silence garde à jamais 
certains de tes mots. 
Ils sont des tombeaux d’or dans le cristal du jour, 


couronne incomparable que je soutiens 
et personne ne voit. 
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La gloire de ces moments — 
des que la perfection 
jette a l'éternité. 


Nos corps, nos âmes 


imitent obscurément 
la clarté des dieux. 


III 


Sereinement comme la mer inonde 

de plénitude la ligne de l'horizon, 

ce corps-là chante émerveillé 

le rythme promis et cristallin, 

multiple statue de gestes parfaits 

qui laisse dans mon corps la lumière sibylline 


de toutes les merveilles occultes du monde. 


IV 


Corps à corps, lutte — 

répétition et paix, émerveillement. 
Arbre contre l'arbre, commerce 

enchanté du vent. 

Visage contre visage, innovation 

de la nuit. 

Le baisers chantent, les bouches meurent 
mutuellement inclinées 

sur le froid innocent. 


V 


Rue sans jambes et sans bras 
cadavre mutilé 
par la solitude. 


ar ann 


Ce que la vie refuse, assise, de profil, 
a, dans ses rives, une rumeur qui me détruit 


mais pas completement. 


De grands secrets éveillés 


annullent ma présence. . 
Seul dans cet instant pur c'est que jexiste, 


c’est seul dans cet instant pur que coincide 
avec moi, la statue de profil. 


VII 
CLAIR-OBSCUR 


La mer et la mort chantent dans mes vers. 
Portugais n’importe où — ce blason-là 
est jumeau du blason de mes aieux. 


Qui sait jusqu'au fond. 

les voyages du sang? 

Je sais seulement qu'aux portes de la nuit, 
Jouvre mes veines. Et je chante, 


a aveuglé par une autre lumière. 

a VIII 

Ni 

ae 

33 Quel ange, quelle porte, quel long silence 


me demandera pardon des heures mortes? 


a IX i 
Re SCHERZO 
La fuite et le retour des mots, ne aa ay pi 
le va-et-vient des barques, mes chutes, Ñ 
i 
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mes réves, les familles mortes, 
le roi sans royaume, — 

et moi — 

le prince qui a été vendu 

à la lumière du jour. 


X 


Les navires, ce sont des rythmes. 
Les souvenirs — des navires 
fous, sans mer et sans port. 

Les visages ce sont des fuites 

du paradis. 

Les silences — des corps. 
dénudés lentement 

par les larmes. 


Ce n’est pas toujours que l’amour 
nous rend à la lumière. 


XI 


À UNE PROSTITUÉE 


Dans la nuit sans certitudes et sans pain 


tes yeux d’orgueil disent toujours 


ce que personne ne te dit sans te demander pardon. 


XII 


Il y a toujours beaucoup de monde dans mes poèmes 
bien que ca ne se voit pas à la premiere lecture 


Il y a toujours des tas de gens dans mes poèmes 
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des gens trés divers mais avec les yeu 

toujours tres beaux 


y et 
Ver” Y 


Les yeux font reculer le temps du monde 
les yeux éveillent les yeux de Páme 

les yeux insistent, torturent, répetent 

la méme phrase fatale musicale et parfaite 


Les yeux sont mon obsession 
C’est pourquoi quand la nuit tombe sur mes poèmes 


la multitude qui est dans mes poèmes 
pleure sans que la lumière leur fasse honte 


Traduits par Henri Thomas et l’Auteur. È 


MEADOW AND MOSS 


Moss in a meadow there is laid 
Soft as a bed new-made; 
Take but a pillow and a pen 
Share the beginning and the end 
And in between 
Say what has been: 


Say what is seen and what is done 
Under cover of the sun; 


Or take the meadow and the moss 


And all the in-between is lost 
To search her lips 
For cherry pips. 


OFFERING 


Do not ask more of me 

Than I shall give my grave 

If I have secrets of other kinds 
They are less dear 

Turn quicker to dust. 
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It is the eyes that weep 
It is the face that laughs 
And not the spirit that moves them. 


What do we know of the rose 
By its seed? 
Of the heart by its beating? 


Unless the word become flesh 
It is but silence 
Miracles are the stones 


I ask no more of you 

Than you will give your grave 
And that is dear enough 

And is more secrets 

Than days have ends 

Or words have meanings 

Or the ways of love 

Can make and mend 

Each wilderness. 


THE NOSE 


Say I tore off my nose... 


Pshaw! There's nothing in an ear 
or a black patch over an empty eye socket; 
Such absence gives one a presence 
offers endless scope for stories or silence 
and to lose a leg or an arm 
makes a heroic difference to a man. 
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_ But if I cut off my nose... 

sure none would fancy my love philtres 
So spite thy face discreetly 

unless originality become thee. 


LES SOURCES 


As the roots of this lilac tree reach out under the soil, 
As its roots suck in the treaures that are made into lilac, 
| I lie here with my soil. 

| Whether it is a book, a woman or wine, matters little, 
¡But as the lilac is made by the lilac 

¡In strict proportion of earth, sun and water, 

¡So I read ten books to each woman 

And take one bottle with each book. 

| Thus in strict proportion of earth, sun and water, 

\ This poet makes poetry. 


ta 


LEGACY 


Byron knew the girl animals of Italy 
The noblesse of girls grown tall in sunshine 


Conducted his yellow leaf accurately to the ground 


But missed his step into the gondola 


Would that I had seen it 
Byron and the Grand Canal 
Keeping that tryst 


Byron on the soil under the sun of Italy 
Calm Angelina silently demanding poison 
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For a wife to be got rid of | 
And those servants 
Always on the wrong side of the question 


Land of the Pope 
Lollobrigida 
Pampanini 
Thousands I cannot name 
Hot hands on the white edge of the world 


- And if we harvest a congenital idiot 
Angelinas know why — 
We have been helped by other lovers 
Byron among them. 


THE OLD POET 


By brain he thought 
By bone he knew 
And stretched his guts between the two 
And though it helped the world go round 
His fiddle-ing made not a sound. 
He tried for years for all his worth 
As brain went south and bone went north 
(He had not guts enough to make 
A decent instrument like Yeats.) 
So with the finger of despair 
He plucked much harder than he dare 
And brain flew here and bone flew there. 


But what cared he for other joys, 
The breaking of it made a noise. 
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Put on me the scold's bridle of respectability 
That 1 may not speak amiss 
Nor say what 1 would say; 
Bind my hands with the webs of equal argument 
That I may not know whom to attack or defend 
Nor save, whom I would save; 
Put my legs into the stocks of safety-first 
That I may not run into trouble 
Nor go where I would go; 
Stuff my ears with the wool of censorship 
That I may not be tempted by heresies 
Nor hear what I would hear; 
Blind me with the walls of my mortgaged house 
That I may not envy my betters; 
Nor see what I would see. 


Geld me 

That I may not need comforting. 
And then 

If I be not a good man 

I cannot be blamed for it. 


But if you are more clever, as you are, 

You will do these things as needed, 
Singly and with a caress 

And then if I be not a good man 

I can surely be proud of my fortitude. 


But expose me to the whims of the world 


And I shall not be long 
In finding new Gods. 
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I climbed through the gap between a big boulder and a 
rockfall where the hillside had collapsed, and I saw them | 
at once. 

I could not see the sticks at that distance, but the scraps | 
of paper or cloth hung to each of them stood out distinctly 
against the background of broken rocks and shingle at the 
bottom of the arroyo, and for no very good reason I thought 
I would go down and take a closer look at them. 

I had often seem them before, and as they were always | 
set up in a different place I had assumed they marked a tem- 
porary boundary of some kind. 

But what was the point of a boundary in the arroyo? 

Someone had placed them there for a reason. But who? 
And what was the reason? 

A dozen or so sticks arranged in a line at a distance of 
a few yards from each other, and tied to each a scrap of 
paper or white cloth. 


They were set up under the far bank along a strip of 


hard black sand, and close to them at one end of the line 


there was a clump of oleander, its dark, poisonous-looking 
leaves standing out from the greybrown rubble of the bottom; 
as conspicuous an object as the white scraps themselves. 

There was nothing unusual about the oleander, for in the 
dried-up river beds they are the only green things that can 
grow. But the sticks? What were the sticks for? 
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Perhaps, 1 thought, they had something to do with a 
uperstition, — and perhaps that was what made me curious, 

for on my walks into the hills or among the broken, deserted 
‚olive slopes, I often came across things for which I could 
think of no other explanation. 

| Sometimes it was an arrangement of stones that was clear- 
lly not accidental. Sometimes it was a tuft of straws tied in a 
little faggot and hung inconspicuously to a branch. And more 
than once I had seen the leaves of a bush or an olive tree 
lolaited into a kind of small lover’s knot. 

| I did not know what these things meant, but I had suppos- 
led they were the work of one of the goatherds who are the 
lonly people one ever meets away from the road; and I could 
asily imagine one of these solitary men, his wits a little 
tupified by the heat, his eyes reddened and empty with 
{constant staring at nothing in particular: a man whose stare 
as as crazy as the stares of his goats, and who, feeling a 
ittle lonely; feeling that he had better do something; might 
ass the time by tying six or seven leaves together to ward 
joff the evil eye. 

| But I had never seen even a goatherd in the arroyo. I had 
never, indeed, seen anyone there, for at that part it is deep, 
bi; wild, and on the rock-strewn bottom walking is difficult. 
i Even to get up or down is difficult, and as I went down, 
slipping and jumping from dead stump to uncertain boulder, 
the only sound I heard was the sound of my descent. 

| When I was down I heard only the silence. 

Shut in by the difficult banks the air was so still and so 
loppressive that I felt it in my eardrums, and when I began to 
cross over to the far side I noticed the double echo of my 
steps coming back to me from among the rocks fifty or sixty 
feet above me on both banks. 
When I came to a halt a few paces from the line of sticks 
I could have heard a pebble drop a hundred yards away. 

But when.I did hear something it wasn’t a pebble. It was 
a brief, fluttering sound that seemed unexpectedly close, and 
looking for the cause of it I saw a sparrow dance into the air 
with a spasmodic little jump, its wings beating rapidly like a 
fly-catcher. Then it dropped, and almost beside it I saw a 
goldfinch that lay oddly on its side, and that, as I looked at 
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] x 
it, struck the ground two or three feeble blows with its free. 
wing. 

Then I saw the net. 

I was almost standing on it, for it was laid out flat on the | 
ground at my feet, its ragged mesh confused with the dark 
sand and the stones so that it was very nearly invisible. 

From the end of it two cords were drawn together to form . 
a single cord, and my glance following this I found myself, 
looking into the eyes of a man not three jumps away. 

He was sitting cross-legged in the oleander clump. 

He had made a kind of shelter of its stems and of a few - 
lengths of bamboo, and he sat so still and fitted his hide so» 
well that it is no wonder I had not noticed him. 

But now I was looking into his eyes, and to the surprise : 
of his presence so near and so unexpected was added the shock 
of his resentful stare. y 

He had a lean, swarthy, long-featured face in which the | 
unhealthy droop of the townsman and the animal force of the | 
peasant seemed to combine. He had a look of cunning, and at" 
the same time of stupidity. His lips were parted and his long, 
tobacco-stained teeth grinned like the teeth of a dog that is 
afraid to bite; but that might bite. And his long, wide-open : 


| eyes were glaring a warning at me as significantly mute as 


his resentment. 

For I was an intruder. I was giving away his secret. 

So long as I stood there the little birds would not come, | 
and his carefully constructed hide, his cunningly laid out net, . 
his lures hanging from their sticks, the end of the cord in . 
his hand... 

They were all so much wasted effort. 

He did not say anything, but crouched in his little shelter; | 
so motionless; with his air of patience... with his mean air of * 
discovered guilt he made a picture of wickedness so well com 
posed that I could feel it as well as I could see it. | 

So long as I met his stare he did not move. 

He did not dare to move; not for me, but because to jump 
out of his hiding-place now would only add to the disturbance : 
I had already caused. i 

It was the little birds he wanted, and If I would go away | 
quieily and say nothing... | 
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..but if I would not... 

It was quite unnecessary for him to say anything, and it 
seemed to me there was nothing for me to say either. 

! So I went away and said nothing. 

In spite of his hateful restraint and the hateful reason 


because no one else ever came there. He had taken a great 

#deal of trouble, and netting small birds was his business, 
| I turned away and the sparrow fluttered and jumped 
again, its entangled foot lifting the mesh of the net no more 
fthan an inch. The goldfinch stirred helplessly and almost 
mperceptibly, and followed by the bird-catcher’s ugly stare I . 


{made my way slowly towards the bend of the arroyo, where 
al climbed out. 
| I thought of pajaritos: the tiny grilled birds that are 
piled on plates beside your sherry-glass in the crowded taverns 
nd eaten as tapas. As appetisers. I remembered asking for 
them once in Madrid and being told that it was illegal to sell 
them; but I remembered also seeing in the market in Jerez a 
fyouth and a very fat woman plucking a huge pile of them; 
!hundreds of them; and the recollection of their finger tips 
orking so rapidly, of the cloud of minute feathers constantly 
fexploding, rising and subsiding and veiling their busy hands, 
\brought back the sensations of disgust and regret I had ex- 
|perienced then. 

Nevertheless, of my feelings towards the bird-catcher I 
was uncertain, and for some reason I was even inclined to 
|pity him. 

I wondered how much he got for a sparrow or a goldfinch. 

Two reales probably. But if it was illegal — perhaps more. 

Whatever I might think about his way of making a living, 
the was a poor man and he had to live somehow. 

And with this reflection I left him, unaware that I was 
mistaken, for as it turned out he didn’t have to live; nor did 
he live long. 

After I had gone, and all afternoon, he sat on in the ar- 
royo. No one else came to disturb him till dusk. But at dusk 
he was murdered, for just before the light began to fade at 
the bottom of the arroyo, someone came, and his lures did 
for him what they had done for the little birds and for me. 
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They attracted attention. 

When I left him however he was all right. It was still 
only noon, and the half hour or so that it took me to get 
home was enough for me to forget him; but no sooner was 


I home than I was reminded of him again, for I was just | 


stretching gratefully in the shade of the porch when the 
garden gate that had creaked for me a moment before, creaked 
again, and a boy came to the step of the porch to show me a 
swallow he had captured. 

He said he had found it, and when I suggested that he 


put it back where he had found it he said he wanted to keep it. | 


We argued, but rather pointlessly, for 1 knew he would 
not give it up. 

«It will die,» I said. 

« No. 1 shall rear it. » 


«It will die anyway. Look at it! It will die of fright. » i 


The boy was disappointed, and he became stubborn. 


His stare was not resentful like the bird-catcher’s, but it - 


was indignant and a little angry, for he had expected to be 
admired or envied; certainly not to be reproached. 

I was wrong, he said, staring at me without attempting to 
conceal what he thought of me, and Antonia, hearing voices, 
came onto the porch and looked at the bird in his hand. 

« Animalito! » she said, and she gave a sympathetic laugh. 

« He should put it back, » I insisted impatiently, and I re- 
peated that it would die of fright. 

« But if he leaves it on the ground, » Antonia replied, « a 
cat will get it. » 

And the boy, agreeing with her, gave me one last, unadmir- 
ing stare and went away, the swallow held tightly in his hand. 

Then, as I watched him out of the gate, I remembered 
that I meant to ask Antonia about the legality of netting 
birds, and I began: 

« Antonia... » 

But Antonia had gone too. She had left me and gone 


back to her kitchen, and I think I was not displeased, for An- 


tonia knows everything; she would be able to tell me whether 


it is against the law to sell pajaritos; and if she said it was, | 


as I thought she would, I should have to regret that 1 had 
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not interfered or even protested when I saw the trapped 
sparrow and the helpless goldfinch. 
Naturally, therefore, I remembered the bird-catcher’s 
warning stare and my own feelings of dislike and guilt as 1 
| walked away from him, and during the afternoon, sitting on 
| my deck chair on the porch, I thought about my encounter 
y with him again from time to time. 

«Not that it matters, » I kept saying to myself, for after 
all: a net or a hawk — it makes no difference to a goldfinch. 


And as for the boy... 


«He doesn’t believe his swallow will die — which is the — 


| main thing. He'll learn. » 

| This argument, however, did not apply to me — or to 
Antonia, for she knew, though she laughed. 

And I thought of Antonia who knows what it is to die 
ì of fright. 


Antonia, for instance, occasionally visits a sister who works . 


| as a house servant at a farm some way up in the hills, and 
| as she makes her way to the farm, as she walks alone under 
| the olives, she is always afraid that something will happen. 

She says it is the silence she doesn’t like; the feeling of 
loneliness; and it does not take much for this feeling to be- 
come near panic. 

She could go by the road, but the road winds endlessly 
and takes much longer, so she goes over the olive slopes; up 
and down and up. She is continually climbing, or dropping 
down to a bottom to begin another climb that is a little higher 
than the last, and all the time she is aware that she is rather 
less than five feet tall, that on the way back it will be dark 
before she gets home, and that if anything happens no one 
will know anything about it till it is too late. 

She goes up under the olives, and there is no one in sight. 
She goes down under the almonds and meets nobody. On the 
top of each crest she gets a closer view of the many. pointed 
hills ahead, and these hills all look so much alike that they 
make her think of a crowd of people standing still and watch- 
ing her. 

More than once I have listened as she attempted to de- 
scribe her fears: how she feels when she notices that the 
trunks of the olives are the height of a man, and that a man 
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standing under one of them would have his head hidden | 


among the leaves. You would not notice him. 

Or crossing the arroyo at its widest and flattest part, 
where the sun lies still on the stones and where there is no 
sound. Where at night... 

But ay-yyyy! 

At night when she is crossing the arroyo in the dark the 
light in the window of the finca where her sister works will 
be too far off and too feeble for anyone to see what happens! 

Sitting in the shade of the porch 1 could smile, but 1 knew 
‘something of her feelings. I know the feeling of caution that 
comes when in the lonely countryside you see a stranger ap- 
proaching. And it is of meeting someone that Antonia is afraid; 
of seeing someone — say a man sitting motionless in an olean- 
der clump! 

« But suppose you did, » I asked her once. « Suppose you 
met someone? It would be someone from here. From the 
village. Who else could it be? » 

Antonia, however, could not imagine who it might be, 
and remembering her answer I smiled again. 

«If I met anyone I should die. If I saw anyone I would 
run. The last time I ran all the way back. » 

« But did you meet anyone? » 

« No. » 

« All the same, » I thought, «this morning I felt a little 
like running myself, » and I yawned. 

I was beginning to feel drowsy, for it was hot on the 
porch. Much hotter than at noon. 

And I imagined the stillness coming out from the bottom 
of the arroyo; growing and spreading; becoming gigantic. 

It was on the road in front of my garden. It was in the 
garden. It had invaded even the porch where I was sitting, 
and it was making me sleepy. 

I looked out over the wall and across the road to the olives 
that begin immediately behind the houses facing mine; and 
out over the grey miles of the olives marching slope by slope 
all the way to the nearest hills. 

Among these slopes, splitting them up, lacing them in all 


directions, were the hidden arroyos, the wild, rocky, dried-up 
little streams. 
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And — «I wonder if he's still there? » I said. 
It was the first really hot day of the year, and the faint 
creams of the swallows came from high up in the air. The 
ummer had come late, but it had come overnight and the 
\stillness and the heat lay over everything. 
| Overnight the summer habits had returned, and 1 amused 
¡myself for a moment listing them. 
« The morning habit of strolling along the road to the bus 
{stop in your pyjamas. The habit... » 
| I glanced out of the porch at the cuartel of the Civil 
“Guard next door. 
| «The Guardia’s habit of falling asleep on his stool in 
front of the cuartel. » 
| «My habit of sitting in the shade after lunch, and for 
i several monotonous hours together allowing my thoughts to 
¿wander! » 
| I thought of waking the Guardia and asking him if he 
wouldn't like to arrest a man who was breaking the law in 
the arroyo. I became a little dazed by the heat, and I suppose 
iI was half asleep at times, for my thoughts became confused 
i and a little fantastic. 
| I talked a little,as half-awake one sometimes does. I asked 
i Antonia about the dark, and she laughed sympathetically and 
iran away. I argued with the birdcatcher and he said it was 
' all right. It was only superstition and there was nothing to be 
afraid of. 
| « But Antonia was afraid. » 
« But she laughed, » replied the bird-catcher. 
And I saw Antonia walking alone under the olives. 
She was looking anxiously about, and walking as quickly 
' as she could. 
She was on her way to visit her sister at the finca in the 
| hills, and she was dressed up. Her vermilion blouse seemed to 
be made of tissue paper, and her tight black skirt showed her 
round Malagueña stomach, her round Malagueño bottom. She 
wore diamond earrings made of glass, and when she laughed 
at me the earrings sparkled and attracted attention. 

And how quickly she walked! 

Her tight skirt was slit for a few inches above the hem, and 
as she passed between the little stumps of the olives the slit 
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opened and shut and a scrap of mauve silk went winking | 


rapidly along. 


She was a long way off and very tiny, but her pink gums | 


and strong teeth fairly shone in her face... 
..and she was running... 
She had seen someone and she might be caught. 


They might find her later at the bottom of the arroyo. | 


They might find her earrings... 
I heard an odd little ringing sound... 


But her running roused me, and sitting up in the deck. 
chair 1 discovered that it was late in the afternoon and the 


heat had declined. 

The cries of the swallows were louder, and there were 
more of them. I could see the vega a long way off; not so misty 
now, and scattered all over with the tiny white spots that 


‘were villages and farms. Beyond the vega the big hump of © 


the Sierra de Mijas was the colour of dirty silver. 


Then I heard the little ringing sound again, and looking. 


into a corner of the garden I saw Antonia standing among 
the geraniums growing against the wall. 

She had a small can in one hand, and when she stooped 
and stood erect quickly I heard the sound again. 

Antonia was collecting snails. 

She bent down again as I watched her, and I heard the 
small, tinny plop as she dropped a snail into her can. 


She looked very peaceful. Black and white in the late 


glow of the afternoon. 


I thought her tranquil appearance suited the heat and the | 


quiet — and of course the snails were for tapas. I would eat | 


them with my sherry in a day or two. 


« Antonia, » 1 called out, and she faced me across the red 
flowers of the geraniums. 


She was laughing, and her prominent gums and white 


teeth grinning gave her a look of confidence and animal 


health. 


« Isn't it illegal to net birds? » 


Antonia frowned and looked puzzled for a moment; then | 


she replied: 
«I don't know. Why, don Carlo? » 
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« Because this morning I saw a man doing it. I thought it 
[wasn’t allowed — to sell pajaritos? » 

She opened her mouth as if to speak, but then seemed to 
¡change her mind, and instead looked thoughtfully out at the 
| view. 
| Then she gave a sudden exclamation of surprise, picked 
i quickly at the wall, and standing proudly erect again held 
i up a large snail for my inspection. 

«Look! Mira, don Carlo”! Qué gordo! » 

She laughed, looking admiringly at the snail and turning 
lit this way and that for a moment before dropping it into 
the can. Then she looked soberly at me, hesitated, and said 
| something that I did not catch, for at that moment there was 
{ another interruption; and not a snail this time. A truck. 
| The quiet was disturbed by the rush and clatter of a 
heavy vehicle coming along the road, and by sudden loud 
i shouts, and in an instant a truck crowded with workmen flew 
| past. 
| I caught only a glimpse of it, but I saw the men clinging 
| to the piles of equipment that filled it, and they seemed all 
\to be clambering about, their animation was so great. 
| Their afternoon was over; their work was over. They were 
| shouting compliments at Antonia, and Antonia, with both 
i hands held to her forehead to shade her eyes, with the can 
| hanging from the wrist of one of them, shouted valiantly back. 


| 
14 


i But they passed in a moment, and when the sounds of their 
| home-going excitement had died away she turned to me once 
more and said: 

« Where was he? » 

« Who? » 


« The man you saw — with the net. Was he alone? » 
« So far as I know he was alone, » I replied. « He was in 
the big arroyo. » 
« In the barranco, » she repeated reflectively; — for an 
arroyo becomes a barranco when it is deep enough and wild 
enough. 
| «I didn't like the look of him, » I said. « I've never seen 
him before. » 
«I know. » 
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She sounded more thoughtful than ever, and in a moment 
she added eryptically: 

« He is not liked. It is a bad family. They live outside the 
village at the other end. » 

Then after a pause: 

«If I had seen him I should have been afraid. » 

« Afraid! Why? I thought you said you knew him? » 

But Antonia did not say why. 

She shrugged, cocking her head evasively to one side as 
if to avoid my question, and laughing she admitted that she 
was too easily frightened, but that her sister was worse. | 

« You mean the one at the finca? I asked, and she laughed 
again, more confidently. 

«No no no. Conchita. » 

And at first slowly and as if talking to herself, then almost 
eagerly, she began to talk about her sister. i 

Conchi, she said, was too timid. And she told me that 
once when I was away and she had to sleep in the house it | 
was Conchita who came to share her bed and the dangers. It — 

| was Conchita — not she — who locked every door in the 

> house and out of it and removed the keys; then locked the 
bedroom door, put all the keys under her pillow, and finally, 
to make sure that all was now safe, looked under the bed. 

« It was childish, » said Antonia rather loftily, and I agreed 
with her. 

« Yes, » I said; « and it was the wrong order in which to 
do things, wasn't it? » 

For a moment she stared questioningly at me, then, all of 
a sudden, she seemed to see the point of her sister’s fears, for 
she let out a little shriek in which there was as much laughter 
as alarm. 

«Ay! — don Carlo”! And locked in! » 

And we both laughed. 

But when I reminded her that both the front door and 
the back door were strong; that every window in the house 
was protected by iron bars too solidly embedded in cement to 
be removed without a great deal of noise; and that in any 
case, if the worst came to the worst the Guardia on duty next 


door would hear their screams; it was her turn to agree | 
with me. 
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She repeated that Conchi was too timid, and she went on: 


| «She insisted on talking all the time in a loud voice. 
IShouting — and quite loud. And when I asked her why she 
| did that she said it was so that anyone listening outside the 
d window would think there were many people in the house. » 
| «But who would be listening at the window? » 
; And Antonia avoided my eye as she replied. 
« Nobody, » she said, peering wistfully into her can. 
But she did not mean nobody. 
She meant anybody, or anything. 
| How could she know what she meant when it was only 
| a feeling? The feeling that you never know. 
| In Antonia’s opinion anything can happen in the dark, 
| and alone under the olives or alone in bed, the risks are 
the same. 
You might have to run. 
| The wind might blow and you might hear it. You might 
i be picked up — out of bed, as it were — and dropped into 
la can with a little tinny sound it would be too late for anyone 
t to hear. 
| In short, you might be taken by surprise as, unknown 
to us, the bird-catcher was at about that moment taken by 
il) surprise; for as Antonia went into the kitchen to start the 
À preparations for dinner the dusk was approaching, and in the 
arroyo the bird catcher was taking in his net when he lifted 
i his head and saw a man watching him from the bank above. 
He saw a man he knew too well; whose presence was 
a surprise to him; and the feeling he had was not Antonia’s 
à feeling of «you never know,» but rather the reverse, for 
though, seeing, he did not die, he knew without asking himself 
| the question that he might. 
| He could see from the attitude of the man on top of the 
i bank that he had been watching for some time, and he did 
not have to ask himself why. He knew that a rifle which he 
could not see had been watching him too, and he may even 
have known that it was his lures that had given him away, 
for without them no one would have noticed his hide or 
i him in it. 
Even the little birds had not noticed it. 
He knew that at any moment he might have to run, so 
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“he began to walk off along the bottom of the arroyo awall | 


from the watcher. 
He walked as I had done towards the bend, for there, out 


È of sight for a few momenis, he might have a chance of climb- 
à ing quickly up the opposite bank. 
= But when he came to the bend he saw the man with | 


the rifle again. He had followed, keeping pace with him; 
rs then run a little to get ahead and wait for him to appear. 
E So he stopped; stared for a moment; then began to walk 
back. And the man up on the bank walked back with him, 
keeping him in sight and disappearing only for moments at a | 
time behind some rock or in a dip. 

At the bend, at the other end of it, he was there again, 
waiting and a little ahead as before. And again it was necessary 
to turn back and walk the other way. H 

But the man on the bank overlooking the arroyo did. 
* not have to follow its winding course. He could take short 
cuts. From above he could see without being seen, and the ' 
next time the bird-catcher saw his enemy he began to run, | 
for the other, waiting for him as before, was a little way down | 
4 from the crest of the bank. | 
16 He was working his way down because from the crest | 

a shot would be difficult. More difficult than from a lower | 

level. | 
| It was good tactics and the bird-catcher knew he was | 
D trapped. 

So he ran. 

He ran in silence along the bottom of the arroyo; his 
double echo kept pace with him among the rocks overhead; 
and so did the man with the rifle. 

E They ran together, one below and one above. Back and 
È forth in silence; then back and forth again. And each time _ 
they confronted each other at either end of the bend they | 
were more nearly on the same level. Each time the risk of 
not seeing till it was too late was greater, for twilight was 
à coming on and at the bottom of the barranco it comes more 
quickly than elsewhere. 

But elsewhere it was coming too. 


Even on the roadway in front of my house the light was | 
turning yellow, and between the low hills and the Sierra de 
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Mijas ten miles away the vega was lit for a while by a tre- 
jmendous beam of sunlight that came flat from a gap in the 
Karthest mountains. 

| It was the best hour of the day, and with the intention 
jof enjoying it; of spending the last half hour before dinner 


ine and cigarettes. 

But I could not find the cigarettes. 

I searched among the papers on my desk, and when I 
ipulled open a drawer 1 noticed that in the quiet hall it made 
quite a noise. G 
I heard Antonia moving about in the kitchen and I paused 
jin my search to tell myself that I had wasted yet another 
| afternoon doing nothing. Then, as I was searching in the 
idrawer, I heard the garden gate creak, and glancing out of 
ithe window I for a moment saw nothing. 
| Then I saw the top of a man’s hat pass at the level of the 
windowsill and disappear round the side of the house, and I 
tknew at once who it was. 

À dwarf was coming to visit me. 

It was Antonia’s brother-in-law, who is even smaller than 
she, and who is one of the strongest men in the village. 

I could not hear his steps, but I knew he was going round 
to the kitchen door, and in a moment I heard Antonia’s sur- 
i prised greeting. Then Juan’s voice in the kitchen. Then ano- 
l ther sound I did not recognise. 

| And presently, when they both appeared in the hall and 
| stood in front of me grinning, I was able to guess the reason 
for the visit, for Juan had a thick pole in one hand, the pole 
was forked at one end, and 1 remembered Antonia's descrip- 
| tion of it and of the use to which her brother-in-law puts it. 
Some weeks before she had told me that Juan occasionally 
| goes into the country at night and captures a badger. 

He sets a trap, the badger gets caught in it, and because 
he does not want to damage the skin for which he can get 
thirty or forty pesetas, he kills it with the pole. 

He puts the forked end to the badger's neck and hangs 
on relentlessly till it is dead; and unfortunately, before An- 
tonia had reached this detail in her account, I had casually 
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suggested that she ask Juan if I might go with him some: 
evening. 

More unfortunately still, I had forgotten all about it... 

And here was Juan. 

Antonia had asked him. She had not forgotten; nor had he.. 

He was standing in front of me with his pole in his hand. . 
Grinning at me and at my obvious surprise. 

« Hola, don Carlo’! Buenas tardes. Que hay? » 

« Hola, Juan. » 

I noticed that my tone sounded no more enthusiastic than 
I felt, and Antonia must have noticed it too, for after at 
slightly embarrassed pause she said: 

« He did not tell me he was coming. » 

Then speaking to Juan, but looking intelligently at me,, 
she added: 

« How do you know don Carlo’ wants to go tonight? You. 
should have told me. » 

But Juan only went on grinning straight at me. 

He stood with his little legs planted apart, watching me : 
and waiting to hear my surprised welcome, and when he had . 
waited in vain for several seconds his expression became first | 
curious; then alert and faintly suspicious. 

He held the pole forked end to the ground, and it was | 
exactly his own height. The staff was thick, roughly trimmed, 
and evidently made of quite green wood. It looked as though 
he had just cut it. A new one for the occasion. | 

I could not help looking at it, and probably my distaste 
was not as well-concealed as I imagined, for I saw Antonia 
glancing from it to me, and while I made a few non-committal 
remarks and Juan replied to them guardedly, her expression 
became troubled. 

I could see she had guessed the reason for my air of doubt. 
She knew already that I did not want to go, and her concern 
made me feel foolish. She was probably thinking that I was 
too tender to face the necessary cruelties involved in the cap- 
ture and killing of a badger; and this idea irritated me. 

« Well,» I said to Juan; «do we go? » And he nodded 
briefly. 


His head jerked slightly: a rapid dip down and up. But 
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ike a bird pecking at a seed he kept his eye on me, and, 
aving nodded, his suspicious glance became more knowing. 
| It came at me as straight as a bullet, and the question in 
jit was not to be avoided. 

| «When? » I said lamely, and his disappointment was 
visible as he withdrew his glance. 

| « Whenever you like, » he replied, and he looked at An- 


I 


jtonia as if expecting her to say something. 

| But she said nothing, and her embarrassed silence was 
“eloquent enough. 

| She was worried, and a little ashamed of me. She took 
care not to look at either of us. 

| She made a show of trying to take the pole in her hand, 
but Juan did not release it; so she pushed it away with an 
laffected little shudder, and turning to me said: 

«Don Carlo’ has not had dinner yet. » 

Then to Juan: 

« But it does not matter. I can keep it for the return. » 
| She was trying to be helpful, and to this end was directing 
her remarks at the person least likely to answer them. She 
{was trying to take both sides; to leave it to us to decide what 
{was after all a matter for men, not for her; and evidently 
she felt that in this way she was giving me a chance either 
to fall in with Juan's plans or to get out of it more or less 
without disgracing myself. 

If I liked I could say I was hungry. It was up to me. But 
in front of her brother-in-law she would not discourage me 
fopenly, for that would be admitting my cowardice. So, irritat- 
led a little more by so much consideration, I decided to em- 
i barrass her no further. 

I asked Juan where the badger’s sett was, and his reply, so 
apt, could hardly have been more unwelcome. 

| « It's in the barranco, » he said. « Near the bend. » 

It was as if I had expected it, it made me feel as guilty 
Las if it were evidence I had tried to conceal; but before I had 
time to explain my astonished reaction even to myself, he 
added in a subtly altered tone: 

«It’s not a good place. Pero... » 

He paused for several seconds, looking away from me 
i and obviously hoping still that I might contradict him. 
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« Pero nada. Its a question of luck. » 
Like Antonia he had seen through me, and like her, 


ashamed of me and unwilling to admit it, he was offering 


to help. 


His resolute, dwarf's attitude relaxed and he became less | 


ready-looking. He looked at his pole as if he regretted having 
brought it. But he could not help shaking himself impatiently, 
and inside his clothes his compact, energetic little body had 
plenty of room; for being poor as well as tiny, and therefore 
obliged to make what he can of an ordinary man's coat and 
trousers, his clothes are always too big for him. 


Moreover, he was wearing his good suit, and he seemed 


now to be uncomfortably aware of his appearance. 
His manner became more polite, more crestfallen, and 
more embarrassing, and feeling sorry for him I decided to go. 


He had planned this outing for my benefit. It wasn’t a — 


question of killing a badger for its skin: of making a little 


money for himself. He had intended this to be a sporting — 


occasion, and as he was to be, as it were, the host, he had 
dressed himself suitably for it. 

This was to have been my badger — and here was don 
Carlo’ unwilling to accept it. 

« Fine! » I said, as resolutely as I could, and pointing to 
his canvas shoes I told him to waite for a moment while I 
found a pair of alpargatas for my own feet. 

«We don't want to frighten him off by making a lot of 
noise. » I explained, and as I left them and went into the bed- 
room to change my shoes I thought he brightened up a little. 

Nevertheless, while out of sight in the bedroom I was 
tying on the alpargatas, it seemed to me that there was too 
much silence in the hall. It was not usual for Antonia to be 
at a loss for something to say... and still more unusual for 
her to whisper as I suddenly heard her doing. 

I listened, but could not catch what she said. 

I heard Juan's less guarded: ‘Who?’ — then his surprised 


reply to another whisper. 


«But 1 don't know. He may be. » 
Then abruptly; sharply; with a kind of marvelling res- 
traint that ended on a note too low to hear: 
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| « But yes — hombre! — he is! The farrier saw him going 
Tout... » 


i And the last few words were spoken in a voice too low 

for me to understand them. 

| All I heard after that was my own name being mentioned 

by Antonia and repeated softly by Juan, and when I rejoined 

them in the hall I found them looking at one another with a 

ilfascinated gaze that they relaxed instantly as I appeared. 

| «Bueno, don Carlo’!... said Juan rather hastily, and 
he nodded with approval at my shoes. Then darting a quick 

il glance at Antonia and another at me he shook his pole with 

lla valiant little gesture of determination, and grinned again. 

« Now! » he said, and Antonia started to exclaim, stifled 

ll whatever it was she had begun to say, ran into the kitchen 
and in a moment returned with the trap. 

| For it was the trap that had made the noise I failed to 

recognise when Juan arrived. He had put it on the kitchen 

ll table before presenting himself to me, and seeing it now 

brought a revival of my doubts. 

| It was not what I expected — and it seemed surprisingly 

ì large. It was old and rusty. It had no teeth. The jaws were 

‘| smooth and shut. It did not look as though it would work. 

| - But it had been left out of sight on the kitchen table 

| as a matter of delicacy — so presumably it did work. 

Antonia handed it to her brother-in-law, her face turned 

| apologetically towards me, and her guilty but excited little 

| grimace made me feel momentarily angry again. 

«What's she excited about? » I thought, « Has she for- 
| gotten her little trips under the olives? » 

Wasn't it she who was sometimes put to flight by the 

' wind: who was so afraid of surprises in the dark, and so 
ready to run? Didn’t she think the badger might want to run 

¡when it saw us coming with the pole? 

Then I had another thought. 

So far as the badger was concerned, I told myself, it was 
indeed a question of luck — for hadn't Juan said it wasn't 
a good place? If that was so, we might miss him — or he 
might notice the trap. He might not come out at all — but 
if he did I thought I might cheat. 
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If we were able to see... if we were watching the trap 
and saw him coming... 1 could cough. 

If he was my badger, why not? 

Evidently I am not a natural born hunter, for I was pleas- 
ed with this solution. And in any case, the whole business 
was false. 

Even Antonia's grimaces; her regrets and her fears: they 
were only a pretence. They were even a little sinister, for it 
was not regrets she felt, but excitement. 

All she thought was that we were really going. That with 
the trap and the pole we were armed and ready to invade | 
the silent half of the world in which a whisper makes you 
want to run. 

We were men being armed at night, and she was a woman 
helping us. 

We were men going out, and Antonia was moved. 

« Animalito! » she would say in due course; but the badger — 
really existed. It breathed. It was asleep now... 

I decided I would cheat. 

Juan said tentatively that there was no hurry, so I replied 
that I was ready, and followed by Antonia we went out into 
the garden, arriving at the gate just as the Malaga bus was 
passing. 

We stopped to watch it and the driver sounded his horn 
to salute us. Juan held up the trap. All the faces in the bus 
turned to look at us, and we knew most of them. Someone 
waved to Antonia, and she waved proudly back, pointing at 
us. She was proud of us. 

She shouted something after the bus, and a servant answer- 
ed her from the garden next door. She went to the other 
wall to lean over it and explain to the Guardia where we 
were going. 

The servant in my neighbour’s garden seemed interested 
and looked at me pertly, and as we went out of the gate she 
laughed, 

The Guardia on duty was sitting on his stool reading a 
newspaper which he held down on his knees with both hands. 
His rifle stood upright against his knee, supported by the 
crook of his arm. The sun was disappearing behind the hills 
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s on is nose and really seemed to be reading. 
It was evening already. Almost dusk. 

| Behind us Antonia's voice and the voice of my neighbour's 
Jervant were talking, and from their tone it seemed they had 
Jorgotten about us and were discussing other things. 

1 We crossed the road, but at the top of the path opposite 
the gate: the path that leads immediately down into the oli- 
‘res; Juan left me for a moment and set off along the road 


| . . 
jo meet a man who was approaching from some distance off; 


In twenty strides from where 1 stood we would be in the 
jountry and the village would be left behind. In twenty strides 
Ive would be on our way, we would not hear anything, and no 
me would hear us. 

| I watched Juan walking towards his friend; then meet 
him and stop and begin to talk. Standing together on the 
smooth surface of the road they looked very dark, and I realis- 
:d that the twilight was deeper. In the few moments between 
he passing of the bus and our reaching the other side of the 
oad the night had moved nearer, and over on the right and 
ehind the mountains the sky was as red as a furnace; yei 
eemed to have no light. It was both brilliant and duil, and it 
ooked like cloth. But overhead it was clear blue still, and 
n the luminous blue afterglow, hanging quite low above the 
uined tower that guards the village from the top of its look- 
but hill, the moon was shining already as bright as a lamp. 
Juan and his friend were still talking, and they evidently 
ftalked in undertones, for I could scarcely hear the murmur 
bf their voices. The Guardia was still reading his newspaper. 
¡The servant from next door had disappeared, but I could see 
¡Antonia through the gaps of the ornamental wall, and she 
beemed to be pulling weeds. It was a beautiful evening, and 


4 


very still. 

Juan's voice and his companion's; the crickets kicking 
\themselves among the olives; the sound of a motor horn in 
the distance: they were all separate sounds and discreet. Some- 
one a long way off was shooting, and I heard the shot from 


his gun. 
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Someone, in fact, is always shooting, and it was really; 
only Juan’s forked pole I feared. 

And a bird or a badger... what's the difference? 

Perhaps I would not cough. 

I would see when the time came — and I would see a: 
badger. 

I began to feel curious rather than ashamed. 

Juan seemed so absorbed in his conversation that it oc-: 
curred to me that something might be wrong and that even: 
now the expedition might have to be postponed, so 1 sat down: 
on the root of a tree that is at the head of the path and! 
waited. 

I noticed that the Guardia was looking at me, and I! 
nodded. 

« Buenas tardes. » 

« Buenas tardes. » 

There was nothing illegal about me, and what Juan andi 
I were going to do was none of his business. 

The moon had got up a bit higher, and the sun was down? 
for good. The red cloth was losing its colour, and the moun- 
tains had already lost theirs. Juan left his friend, started to: 
walk back towards me; then changed his mind and rejoined! 
the other man who had begun to walk slowly after him. They? 
went on with their conversation, and as they were a littles 
nearer I could hear them better. I thought they were arguing.i 
but I only heard snatches and didn’t listen. 

I saw Juan shake the trap impatiently, holding it away 
from his body to one side. He had forgotten about me, and Il 
had the feeling that everyone was attending to his own affairs 
except me. 

I heard Antonia begin a song; then stop at once, for i 
was very nearly night and women do not sing at night. 
saw a horse coming on the road and watched it, and thes 
figure on it, straddled on the panniers, sat very upright. 

Then from behind me came a light sound of scurrying,; 
and from the olives just below a man appeared leading a flocks 
of goats that broke out onto the path, trotting, hesitating,; 
spreading then coming together again behind the man whot 
led the way up to the road. | 
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Then from the same direction as before I heard another 
ot. 

| It was the same little, mild puff, quickly begun and end- 
jed, and looking again out over the olives I saw that they 
(were now quite dark. 

| The goats were tumbling past me on both sides of my 
itree-stump, their feet and the erratic little notes of their bells 
imaking a kind of secret mutter; but the man leading them 
sh ad stopped, and standing within a yard of me was looking 
iback the way he had come. 

| Then he was looking at me. Then at the Guardia. 

Then he was walking on after his goats. 

Now, of course, it is easy to imagine that his three glances 
were as plain as speech, but I did not understand them then. 
¡Waiting for Juan I was becoming irritated, for it seemed to 
sme I had been sitting there a long time. The moon was several 
Ti DT higher up and brighter than ever, though the sky was 


ost gone altogether and an was still talking. 

| Then I noticed that he was not talking. Both he and his 
friend had given up their conversation and both, standing 
ltogether still, had their heads turned and were staring out 
lover the olives. 

| They had heard the shot and were listening. 

The Guardia too. The Guardia had partly covered his 
înewspaper with his hand, and he was listening. As I was look- 
Jing at him he took off his sunglasses. 

| Antonia was standing close against the wall overlooking 
¡the road, and she was listening. 

They were all wondering who would be out there shooting 
lat night, and the question was written plainly in the attitude 
[of each one of them. 

So, as I now know, was the answer, and my feeling of 
{some moments before that everyone was attending to his own 


Antonia was still listening when she looked towards the 
i Guardia and said very distinctly: 
« Un tiro. » 


The Guardia did not reply. 
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He knew it was a shot. 

He did not stand up, but he leaned far back on his stool 
and looked over his shoulder and along the road, so I did too, 

The man on the horse had turned into some track and 
disappeared, but the man with the goats was stopped again, 
and he too seemed to be listening. Then he looked back and 
he was looking at the Guardia who was looking at him. 

He appeared to think it over for a moment before he 
shouted something, turned his back on us, and walked on, 
following his goats. 

I did not hear what he said, but I heard Juan’s voice loud — 
and clear. 

« Bueno... » | 

He had finished his conversation, and leaving his compa- 
nion to follow as before he came rapidly towards me, his short 
legs working energetically. | 

«A dog,» he called out as he passed the Guardia. | 
«Someone shooting a dog. » : 

Then he rejoined me; I stood up; he said the man he had > 
been talking to was a friend; and we set off down the path. 
But before we reached the first line of olive trees 1 looked 
back, and Antonia was still standing at the wall. The light 
had gone on over the door of the cuartel and the Guardia had 
got up from his stool. The man who had been talking to 
Juan had reached the top of the path and was standing there 
looking after us. With the light on above the door you could 
see that it was now quite dark. 

«Isn't it dark to be out shooting? » I said, and Juan's 
amused little eyes studied me for a moment as we walked 
along. 

Then he repeated: 

«It’s a dog. » 

But he knew it was not. He knew what 1 did not: that 
the two hoarse words shouted by the goatherd were the two 
names of a man, and he was pretty sure that that man, who | 
was a neighbour, was shooting at another man — also a 
neighbour. 


Walking beside me, however, he said nothing about this 
suspicion. He did not tell me as he had told Antonia that the 
farrier had seen one of these neighbours of his leaving the 
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village with the intention, one might suppose, of spending the 
cooler half of the afternoon shooting birds, He only told me 
what, pending further developments, was enough for me to 
fi know, and as he bustled beside me down the path I noticed 
¡that after all I could hear his little feet stamping along in the 
soft dust. 

| But though he said nothing to me he was thinking about 
tthe two shots; remarking to himself that there had not been 
ja third, and wondering if that meant that the second had 
4 been successful. And it may even be that in the back of my 
| mind I was asking myself a similar question, for thinking 

} about it now it seems to me that I felt very expectant. 
È We reached the bottom of the lane where there is a stone 
| bridge, and there we turned left and followed the cart-track 
} that leads to a well and some watering troughs out among the 
| olives. 


| 
| 


This track at first climbs, and going up it the immense 
} sky seemed close and almost dark now. But at the top of the 
| short slope it seemed lighter again, for spread out below us 
| were the dark groves of the olives, each round head shining 
4 sombrely with the moonlight on it. You could see for miles 
À across the night. You could see the plain many miles away, 
| and beyond it all the folds of the Sierra de Mijas. 

| The track turned and dropped again, and we came in 
i sight of the whitewashed lump of the well which stood out 
ll clearly in the subdued surroundings of the low trees. But 
| there was something vague about its whiteness and its uncer- 
| tain shape. 

| «If I met anyone I would die! » 

Antonia’s fears, I thought, were understandable. 

We walked towards the well, reached it and passed it. 
| We went down into the slatey rubble of a dry stream just 
| below it, and Juan’s shoes made a slightly louder but subsid- 
| ing sound as he crossed over, skipping a little to get in front 

of me and lead the way up a narrow footpath that went 
winding up and across a slope planted with peas of some 
kind. He walked fast, stamping on his dwarf’s legs to that 
his clothing was continually agitated. His steps were quick and 
short, and when for a few moments we walked on a strip 
where the ground was beaten hard, I could hear them. 
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The peas were about knee-high, and with the moon by 
then strong you could see their flowers. You could partly 


| guess their colour: a dark, purplish red. And you could smell 


the strong smell that came from them; much stronger than 
by day, and not so dry. 

If I met anyone I should die. Even if I smelled anyone. 

«If I saw anyone I would run! » 

Poor Antonia! 

But in fact you neither die nor run. It’s when you meet 
no one that you do that. 

We met someone. 

We saw a man stopped at the top of the footpath we 
were on, and at a point where it joins another like it. A man 
perfectly still who seemed to be waiting for us to come up 
with him, and who was exactly the same colour as the black 
trunks of the almonds which on that little crest are the only 
trees. The same colour as Juan too. I doubt if I should have 
noticed him till we were much closer had not Juan stopped 
in front of me and said over his shoulder: 

« There he is. » 

The stranger had a rifle. We could see the barrel sticking 
up beside his head. He had no hat. He stood as still as a 
statue, and Juan only paused for a moment. But that moment 
was enough for me to overtake him, and when I stopped 
behind him, almost touching him, I thought he was more 
of a dwarf than ever. 

We stood looking at him in silence, and I felt rather as 
if my hands were resting on the shoulders of the little man 
in front of me. Nearby there is a pylon carrying high-tension 
wires. It is in a dip beyond the almonds where you can’t see 
it; but I heard the faint, tense hum of the wires. 

Antonia, it seemed, was mistaken, for when you see 
someone you don’t run. You stop. 

You stop long enough to learn what to expect; then you 
walk on again. 

Juan walked on, and I noticed that the peas were more 
than knee-high to him; and dark as they were they were 
more colourful than he was. 

He was black, like the man waiting for us. Like the trunks 
of the trees on all sides, And though he bustled and was only 
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la few paces ahead of me I did not hear his steps. But we were 
quite near the man, and remembering the little puff I had 
heard; the shot; I imagined I could hear it again. 

Then I heard Juan's voice. 

« Hola, Manolo, » he said. 

| «Hola. Buenas, » replied the other, and looking at me 
lover Juan's shoulder he repeated: 

« Buenas. » 

And as we reached him I knew that we could stop feeling 
expectant. 

| We were three men knee-deep in a field of peas. Two 
) men halted facing a third man; and it seemed the natural 
thing. 

| You meet a man and either you stop or you don't. If he 
¡has killed another man not many minutes before, you stop. 
¡It is like the trap left out of sight in the kitchen: a matter 
lof delicacy. 

He was an elderly man, thin and ragged looking, but the 
Icircumstances made him appear impressive. The light also, 
{for in the clear moonlight, even standing right beside him, 
the looked sombre from head to foot. 

| He was exceptionally unshaven, even by village standards 
ì for elderly men. His teeth were there, but so stained that when 
‘he opened his mouth you for a moment thought he had none. 


| were so sparse that their threads drew lines over his brown 
| pate. 

He explained to Juan that he had shot his cousin, but his 
ll accent was so strong that I understood only part of what he 
said. 

| « Where? » asked Juan. 

« There. » The man waved vaguely. « In the big arroyo. 
¡ Near the bend. » 

| Juan glanced at me, and his politely theatrical stare seem- 
| ed to be asking me why I had not told him about this. Then 
| he wanted to know if the cousin was dead. 

| « Muerto? » he asked in a conciliatory tone. 

« Si señor, » replied the man, and though his tone was 
| formal there was a significant stress on the «señor. » Then 
l after a thoughtful pause he added: 
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« Muerto. » 

So Juan became thoughtful too. 

For some moments neither said anything or did anything, 
and watching them I was surprised at the precision with which 
I remembered the bird-catcher’s ugly stare, of my misgivings 
of the afternoon, and of the sparrow's entangled foot lifting 
the mesh of the net as it vainly tried to escape. And I had no 
doubt at all about who the cousin was, for « In the big arroyo 
at the bend » seemed to have been the refrain of the whole 
afternoon. 

Both my hunters, I observed, adopted the same attitude, . 
and it was the nonchalant attitude of Michelangelo's David. 

Two giant-killers, one of them on the small side. 

The eyes of both seemed to be reading something written 
on the ground; but presently Juan shook himself exactly as 
he had done when he was waiting for me to make up my . 
mind whether or not to come out for a badger, and raising — 
his head he looked all around; at the trees, at the sky, and 
finally back down the little path by which we had come. He — 
still said nothing, but his gaze had come to rest it seemed, 
and after a further short silence the man with the rifle pushed 
between us and began to walk down the path indicated by 
Juan’s meditative stare. 

Juan fell into step behind him, and I fell into step behind 
Juan. 

If you meet a man you either stop or you don’t. If you 
stop, and he presently walks on, you either follow or you 
don't. If he is a neighbour of yours and has just killed another 
neighbour, you follow. 

The cousin was where he was in the arroyo, but we were 
all right. We were trooping back down the slope to the well: 
three meditative men with the smell of peas in our noses. 

We were going back, trap and all, and 1 was surprised 
to discover that I had the trap in my hand. 

I did not know how I came to be carrying it. I don't 
remember Juan giving it to me, but he probably did that | 
when we caught sight of the man with the rifle, for it is likely — 
that at that moment he wanted to have both hands free to | 
grasp his pole. | 


I did not think of this at the time, however, for I was 
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[enjoying the sensation of carrying the trap back, and thinking 
/with satisfaction of the badger, I was telling myself that it’s 
n ill wind that blows nobody any good. 

| When we came to the line of water troughs the man lead- 
jing us sat down at the end of them on the whitewashed stone, - 
and Juan took up a position beside him. 

We did not say anything — out of respect, 1 suppose — 
Wand he sat with his hands on his kneecaps, moving his head © 


“did not look at us, or, so far as I could tell, at anything. He 
looked a little tired now, and I noticed that there was sweat 
on his head and at the root of his wrinkled, skinny neck. He 
looked as if he had been running, and he just moved his head 
up and down; no doubt in time to his reflections. 

| His gun, with the butt resting on the stone on which he 
i was sitting, leaned forward in a friendly way and seemed to 
tbe looking over his shoulder at his hands. The strap hung 
À loose in front of his breast. 

« He called me an old man, » he said finally. « He laughed 
lat me, and that — do you see... » 

| He stopped to glance firmly at Juan, then he completed 
¡his thought. 

| «That... no. » 

He repeated it, as if to make sure. 

«Eso no. » 

« He shouldn’t have done that,» replied Juan, and he 
| gave his head one of the sharp little jerks before he too repeat- 
led himself. 

| « No. » He paused and thought it over carefully. « No. He 
| |shouldn’t have done that. » 

And when both together they raised their heads slowly 
| their eyes met and locked in a hawk-like stare of understand- 
| ing. 

Then the cousin with the gun stood up to lead the way 
uphill from the well, and downhill to the lane; and on, deli- 
berately, up the lane to the road. 

| We saw the light over the door of the cuartel and realised 
| that we were coming home out of the dark. We saw the man 
‘on guard under the light, and on the road in front of him 


a little group of three people. 
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The cabo — the second in command of the cuartel; 
tonia; and the man to whom Juan had been talking befo 
we set out, only twenty minutes before. 

As we came nearer and felt the light on our faces, An- 
tonia walked away towards my gate, and Juan’s friend walked 
more slowly to one side. He took about six steps, then stopped 
to watch from there. 

The man on guard joined the cabo on the road, and a 
third Guardia came out of the cuartel in his shirtsleeves and 
handed the cabo his hat. 

We advanced solemnly into the light, still one behind the 
other. Three silent men coming up from between the leaning ~ 
stumps of the olive trees. 

Three ceremonious men. 

When we were a yard or two from the road Juan and 
I stopped and let the man with the rifle go on alone. And 
again I suppose this was the respectful thing to do. Then the” 
man stepped onto the roadway and there stopped too. 

I saw Antonia looking over the wall from a corner of my 
garden, and she had both hands to her cheeks, the little finger 
of each touching the corners of her mouth. | 

We stood where we were. All of us. We were all looking 
at the man in the middle of the roadway, and it seemed that … 
the light from the naked bulb over the door of the cuartel 
shone most brightly on him, yet he seemed only a silhouette. 

He was only a man who had shot his cousin, and everyone 
except me knew that he had promised to do this. 

They were two cousins who had for some months been 
courting the widow of the brother of one of them, and the 
younger of the two, evidently feeling that his chances were 
better than his rival's, had said publicly that the other was 
too old to need a woman. 

He had laughed at him, and of course he shouldn't have 
done that, as everyone knew. 

But now everyone knew it more surely, for the man on 
the roadway was standing so still. 

The cabo put on his hat. The cousin on the road stood 
where he was, and the cousin in the arroyo remained where 
he was, most of the top of his head blown off. 

« Qué pasa? » said the cabo, and the ceremony was over. 
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| His voice was not loud. It was the official voice that puts 
in end to respect, and it sounded quite like the second shot 
veryone had heard. 

| But the man did not answer, and the three Guardias 
btared at him. 

+ The one in his shirtsleeves was a short, hungry-looking 
iman with an extraordinarily long-featured face. The cabo has 
la round, pleasant face on which one generally sees all the 
signs of a smile, but no smile. The man on guard is nicknam- 
pd Manolete because, like the torero, he has a long nose and 
lalways looks very melancholy. 

And all their expressions were different, 

| The shirtsleeved Guardia's curiosity was so intense that 
this screwed-up face seemed to be laughing. The cabo’s face 


Antonia, I noticed, had retreated to the porch of my house 
nd was watching through the mesh of the half-open screen 


And the man standing in front of us and facing the Guar- 
tdias was losing his importance. Had, indeed, already lost it, 
1 or the irreparable has no further importance. 

Juan, however, made a final gesture on Manolo's behalf. 
He moved forward from my side and came to a halt at 
‘his side, and there was another little pause. 

We were like chessmen being moved. 

| The cabo made a signal with his hand. He held it out 
ishoulder high, the fingers hanging downwards; then with the 
\fingers together he made a flapping gesture as if with them he 
were turning the pages of a ledger or brushing ash from a 
ftable top; and this gesture indicated the door of the cuartel. 
¡The man with the rifle stepped forward, walked oast the 
i uardias, and went alone into the cuartel. Then Juan followed 
las far as the cabo, where he stopped and spoke to him. The 
\cabo listened, his head inclined attentively to one side, his 
leyes fixed attentively on me. He said nothing, but thought 
for some moments; then he too went indoors, and it was the 
ichessmen again. 

| As soon as he had disappeared into the doorway the shirt- 
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sleeved man followed, and when he had disappeared, Juan 


followed. Then the man on guard followed Juan. 

And that was all. 

It was nothing. It was only a magnificent evening and a 
feeling of gravity. 


Juan’s friend lingered to look at the vacant doorway of — 


the cuartel, but I went into my house and shouted for Antonia, 


who did not answer. 


She was not in the house, and I was looking out of the 


window at the magnificent night when she turned up half 
an hour later. 


She said she had been speaking to the cabo’s wife, and | 


she was full of news. i 

She explained the cause of the dispute between the two 
cousins, and she said that Manolo was sitting now on the 
bench just inside the door of the cuartel. 


« He is tired, » she explained. « He couldn't catch him at 


first. The first time he only hit his hand. But the next time 


he was running and didn’t see. He was running bent over, — 


don Carlo’! He didn't see, and he ran right into the gun.» 
She clasped her hands together in front of her stomach 
and gazed at me anxiously, and I looked out of the window 
again. 
« And now they have to sit beside him all night, » she 
went on in a muted voice. « Maria’s husband and Manolete 


have gone out, and they have to stay with him till the judge — 


comes in the morning. They can’t move him till he comes. » 

I said nothing. I was thinking about the line of sticks 
which would still be there the next time I passed; still attract- 
ing attention with their hanging lures. 


« Poor man, » said Antonia's voice behind me. Then she 


gave a little, nervous laugh and added: 

«But 1 would not have married a man like that. » 

I nodded. It seemed a long time since noon, and 1 could 
see the light over the door of the cuartel shining in its bleak 
way. There was no one under it and no one on the road, and 
its rather feeble but steady glow seemed inadequate: a kind 


of full stop to the motto of the Guardias painted above it on | 


the lintel of the door. 
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This wind-blown scarecrow flutters with all rags flying 
¡Over open fields, companion of first snow; 

Behind him run dancing memories of last nights stars, 

The picture of man-in-the-moon upside down in a rocking pool. 
His head full of gold wisps and half forgotten tales, 

e would, wind letting, make music to the sky 

Or somersault his heart over haystack clouds. 

¡Next year when children come to goggle at him over tadpole 


and net, a 
¡And then with trembling lip or giggle race away a 
Into a cuckoo land of hawthorn trees, A 
‚He’ll range these fields again if 


Ennobled with daisy crowns, wandering in weed, 
Babbling his dictionary of backward words 

¡To his sane self beneath the understanding sun. 
¡He calls no plot of land his own, he cannot write his name, E 
Yet, lord of toads and master of small birds, 

¡He has angels balancing on needles in his eyes, 
And round his skull, heaven’s madmen praising God 


In secret psalms and songs. 
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I used to walk with her this way through the wood 4 

When evensong was over in the lamp-smelling church | 

Where we came, she, to my father’s grave, little and tight i 
the snow, 

I, to the singing and the soft words in the dark. 

Her head was full of the one shilling in her purse 

And whether the logs would last the winter through, 

. But I saw the starlight winking between arched trees, 

. Heard the sounds of our shadowless feet, 


Fern weeping in fog. È 
I used to give her my warm hand when the lights burned 7 
Friendly and true at the end of the wood 
As now my son gives me his hand, walking to her this way, 
this day, 4 
Over the great roots, the blackened leaf mould, | 
The weeds in the iron stream, x 
«With wind flowers welcoming and white, i 
The inspired touch of the grass. ¢ 


She watches him now on her side of the wood, 
As eager and new, he draws quietly apart, 

To lay his primrose knot at her feet, 

And on my heart. 
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Only the stock dove softly moans à 
In the hush of the distant wood 

As now, morning’s first hours at sentinel, 
I walk from the sleeping house 

Over the bars of shadow and sun 

To the beds at the edge of the lawn. 

And there, with ladybird for company, 
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| imprison the cold, inviting face 

If an English moss rose in my hand, 

ts purity curving into the bone, 

earls rolling down my wrist, 

lalf a dozen or so miniature cameras, 

)ver and over to the dark leaves below. 

t breathes a late Elizabethan air, 

"erfume and light combined, 

Dowland at his lute, Shakespeare 

nchoring Prospero’s island to the bottom of all seas, 
serard stroking the wine-red moss 

n Holborn Gardens but finding no place 

"or its strange beauty in his herbal book. 

And then to some tall bush of crinkly warmth, 
That underneath these foreign skies 
Remembers Malmaison, and hears, 

is now I hear the far-off mourning bird, 

1 rustling Josephine anticipate 


tedoute’s fingers on the stem 
ager to seal in everlasting paint 


‘mmortal fragrance, divinity in bloom. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A KING IN HIDING 


q 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 

| 


for John and Kate 


Now that summer's here, it seems less burdensome to live 
Between the lion’s paws; for now are the swans’ eyes 


A 

Si 

Stilled in shadows, and unvanquished insects sing in y 
Musky ingles where I hide. I can forget the tombs h 


Where my dishonoured fathers lie; my magi, basking, seem 


Seems chaste. But I know that in a thousand squares her 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

New lord broods on his assured divinity; and stallions 2 . 
+ 1 


_ Less traitorous; her beauty caught in bronze, my queen j 
& 


That my heroes rode, still nerved to hear Mars’ trumpets 
In pastures where they wait their slaughter, know, _ “i 
Though summer's sweet, their riders were betrayed. E 


Old, cracked mirrors degrade the self-beholder; Autumn falls 
On my usurper’s fields, who pampers mewling cats that à 
Shiver in my fathers’ towers and will die before the frosts 
Are here. Behind my face, here weeping, is a land wherein 


The darkened image of my God now judges me for what I have 
become. 


i 


Now Boreas staggers from the Pole with winter on his back; 
The soiled ambassadors ride in, yellow-jawed in dirty tippets, | 


Jaded hawks upon their shaking wrists; air is sharp as pepper 
In my lady’s chamber, where foreign spices rise to alien senses, 
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And my daughter, there, amazed by snow, puts out her hand 
Held flat to hide the smoky darkness of my ruined cities. 
ptiffened, stand the split reeds where the brightening light 
Jf river flows, curves in a hanging cloud of frozeness; 

My thinkers, who live reiterating what the dead thought true, 
Now feast with him. I lie, outcast, by reeking kitchens; 

znaw wedges knifed from icy cabbages where snow is red, 
Red with the blood of my slain swans. The spies my fathers 
Sent into his lands, returned with fruit and honey: now 

My gardener, who vowed he'd never grow for him, snips off 
The sweet, ripe issue of my vines, bears now a scarlet bloom 
Across the snowy yard where his squat overlord now sits 


¡The marble horse I sat, his blind eyes black with lichen-bees. 


HOLY COMMUNION 


¡So have I known her quiet, known what it is to stand 

At dawn by the sea’s great winterness; still, without desire 
Or sense of time, drawn to the North wind as to one’s sleep. 
I've seen the hills grow dark and lose their thin, white 
Veins of streams and frosty greens; have felt the sea 

\Spring to a cloud of brightness in the gloom, felt with her 
The ocean lurch, slide back, gathering in a sullen motion 
¡To fling again the beauty of its surface forward. 


"Also now, as she moves, black-shawled, where the poppies 
¡Fall silkily at her feet, I’ve known in my heart 

iow her heart beats no more for what inholds it, the flesh 
¡Guarding it, this side of things. l’ve known how the dead 
\Seem no more dead, as the stained scythe, scummed with seed, 
Falls in the holy hush, in the breathed-on field, 

‚Beside a sea as lustrous as the milk from goats. 

And I know her calm, as in the tufted field this scarfed 
‚Woman rakes-up her soft, cast-about grasses into cocks 
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That haze behind her in the autumn air — to fade on a sea | 


No more a manslayer but a bloom of moon-raked waves. 
My senses burr on these sprecked, sweet-scented cocks 
As the moon rides where a dragonfly swings to the tips 
Of dewy grass, and 1 weep as she wearily shawls herself 


To cross her tawny, nightward field. 


RIDERS URN 


My defeated senses now design the urn; in that 
Pursuit suspend their burden of desire. As now 
Mad boys do all that age defeats me in, who ride 
Or love, or are heroic, I, remembering, hallow 

In them my boyhood’s vivid transience. 


The house behind the house, forever in my 
Stillness breathes; its tenants, spellbound 
Upon their earth-fast and heavenward stair, 
In their unhalted summer, I weave around 
My urn’s established shape, in anonymity. 


. All turns hieratic in my art: these trees, now 


Echoing praise from idlers charmed by these 
Vain, riding boys, are changed, transformed; 
The riders, merged with our sweet hazes, a frieze 
Of naked bodies in soft light, all are poised, 


Go with their gesturings into stone and, with 

Their horses, sob for air in airlessness. Chaste 
As Saturn now, I half unsex them here, as face 
Upon face, none fairer than my beardless first, 


I deify, to grace my urn’s nostalgic emptiness. 
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ito still meditates his great Ennabler's motions; 
"ervourless, Samson works our killing mill, 
Jet still the unseized image burns behind his eyes; 
AL lie in wait for Heaven's hosts, to hear 

"he hoof-beats sound clash round our fireless forge, 
4 smithy of the myths. Though sometimes 


x 


dir is bright, bright as the illicit fire Prometheus 

ÿtole for us, nothing ever happens here. 

jo if, as I know, the time of prophesying’s over, 

Ind that of apostasy’s begun, what can the future 
Hold for those of us who hang upon the flowering bush 
Robes to air for an unborn Saviour? 


i 
| 
| 
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I don't remember how old I was, nine, perhaps only eight. 
Certainly not ten, because that was when we moved to Cum- 
berland and everything was different. And not six either, 
because nothing happened at all when I was six. I once asked 
my Aunt Dulcie — who you may remember was the daughter 
of General Hardell and so not my proper aunt, but the sister 
of my father's best friend and the obvious person to take 
charge of me after my father's death; « Aunt Dulcie, what 
happened when I was six? » And she said, in her hollow voice 
that was like a clergyman's, « Why, child, nothing — nothing 
at all! » 

She may have been right. She herself was an expert at 
separating time from experience. It all came about because of 
what she saw at Tambura in 1884. « There were things done 
that day, » I once heard her tell Mrs. Foley-Foley the rector’s 
wife, « that you wouldn’t credit... » She then stopped abruptly, 
seeing me in the room and her amber beads clacked warningly. 
« Go into the garden, little boy, » said Mrs. Foley-Foley, who 
was burning with curiosity. And she bent down to frighten me. 

So I never really knew. I thought of the most awful thing 
it would be possible to witness and decided that it was the 
war-canoe in Coral Island which was launched on a ramp of 
living men, the sharp keel riding over their bursting breasts. 
For a whole year I believed that this was what Aunt Dulcie 
had seen — except that the ramp was made of soldiers from 
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the Illustrated London News with brave, glassy eyes and sturdy 
legs bandaged with puttees. There wasn't a sound as the canoe 
carved its way across their bodies. Only the clink of their 
medals. But whatever it was, it must have been strange to 
make her spend every day wrapped in a carriage-rug, playing 
bezique with callers. 

I was allowed to be present on these afternoons, so long as 
I absorbed the close inanimation of all the thousand trifles in 
the room. If I failed in the smallest degree, Aunt Dulcie would 
look up from the cards and say, « Six-of-clubs-can’t-you-sit! » 
So I sat, sometimes for hours, in a balsa-wood copy of the 
coronation chair which was really a commode and had a china 
bowl where the Stone of Destiny should be. Sometimes I count- - 
ed, silently, the trophies nailed to the walls: four clubs, nine 
assagai spread out like a cruel fan, a spear... a Crusader-sword... 
a pair of duelling pistols. But more often I turned the pages 
of Portraits of Illustrious Ladies, silently again, because any 
rustling made Mrs. Foley-Foley — “it was strange, she didn't 
know why’ — suffer. Or I played solitaire with hands sweaty 
with fear that one of the whorled marbles would leap from 
the board and go raking over the floor. 

Also I like to just sit and listen to Aunt Dulcie talk. She 
had a brilliant, artificial way of speaking and sometimes in 
the middle of a fascinating story she would change quickly 
to French or Italian. It was not long before I realized that 
Mrs. Foley-Foley was often as uninformed by these tactics as 
I was, for who's sake they were employed. It made her exceed- 
ingly angry, because until that moment her bottom lip had 
hung forward in expectation like the shiny lip of a little jug. 
To have the denouement dashed away in my Aunt's French, 
spoken, 1 am told, in the high Paris manner, infuriated her. 
Her wrath would then be directed to me. She would stand up 
suddenly, scattering her hand of cards. Leaning over me until 
her gold chains, warm from her bosom, dripped on to my 
skin and I was almost stifled with the smell of cachous and 
felt flowers, she would say, « Go into the garden, little boy. » 

Mr. Foley-Foley gave me lessons in the mornings. I used 
to walk to the rectory, which was only just across a little 
meadow, at nine o’clock and stay there until luncheon. I never 
saw Mrs. Foley-Foley on these occasions and the mornings 
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existed for me as entities outside the limits of the day — little 
complete days on their own. Mr. Foley-Foley taught me Latin, 
Greek, nature-study, arithmetic and the Collect for each day. 
I sat beside him at a long, bare table. Fixed on the wall over 
our heads was an oar with a brass plate let into it. Sometimes 
Mr. Foley-Foley would stare at this with infinite regret. The 
fireplace was decorated with stone heads like those in the 
church and on the mantle there were three Oxford Marmalade 
jars full of spills, very beautifully made from pages of The 
Times. I never saw Mr. Foley-Foley use one of his spills. The 
walls of the study were quite covered with paintings of moun- 
tains framed in nobbly, stick-like frames which lapped at the ' 
corners to make the sacred sign. There was nothing on the 
floor and in winter we had no fire and when Mr. Foley-Foley 
said, « Right! Warm-up! » we used both to lean back from 
our books and hoot into our palms. Mr. Foley-Foley was very 
kind to me and I liked him. He once gave me some port when 
it was very cold. He put the bottle away quickly, but not 
before I had seen its label, Sacratinta. That afternoon when my 
Aunt said, « Well, Leonard, and what happened today? » I 
stopped turning the pages of Portraits of Illustrious Ladies and 
answered casually, « After nature-study we had Communion. » 

I enjoyed my life and was amazed when visitors, in tones 
usually employed for the bereaved, spoke of the deprivations 
I must suffer because of the absence of other children. Other 
children were my greatest dread. I wished for nothing more 
than to take my place in my Aunt Dulcie’s drawing-room and 
let its foetid peace sooth the prospective terrors of October 
when I was to be sent away to school. The drawing-room was 
endlessly diverting. Its ugliness was complete. Among all its 
crammed commitments there was scarcely a redemptive line. 
There was, too, a fearful masculinity in its glossy tables with 
_ their bulbous, calf-like legs and the earth-brown curtains 
swagged coarsely like tarpaulins about a saluting-point. The 
piano and the Chicago organ were heavy with battle trinkets. 
Aunt Dulcie poked the fire with the sword with which General 
Hardell had scarred so many dark skins and she sharpened 
her pencils over an upturned shako. There were countless pho- 
tographs of smirking subalterns languidly posing on residency 
lawns. Fly-spotted mounts hugged the fading gardens of Cawn- 
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pore and Allahabad and spread their protection round unre- 
membered terraces and shrubberies faintly enlivened with 
gangling Englishmen. 

« Who is this one? » I asked before the game was made 
| taboo because my Aunt grew weary of it. 

« Captain Merrydew. » 

« And this one? » 

« Captain Fraser-Porter. » 

« And him — the one propped-up on his elbow at the end 
of the row? » 

« Mr. Lovering. He lived in the big house you can just 
see through the trees. » 

« What sort of trees are they? » 

« What kind of trees — Good Heavens, child, how should 
I know! » 

« Who is that gentleman? » 

« Which? » 

« The young one with the smiling face. » 

« This one? Here? » She bent and stared into the closed, 
still world of the photograph until her reflected features made 
a base upon which the faces of the straddling cavalry group 
swam uncertainly in a biscuit-brown montage. « Mr. Tooley, » 
she said. 

«I don’t mean Mr Tooley,» I said in a superior voice. 
« I know him. I mean the nice one who is standing over there, 
away from the others. Him! » I pressed my finger over his 
face and left a smudge. 

My Aunt crouched en again and then drew back 
quickly. 

«I don’t know, » she said. 

« You don’t know? » 

« Of course not! Why should I? He is just one of the 
men — the common soldiery, you understand! » 

« Oh, » I replied. 

For some reason she found this provocative and ordered 
me from the room. 

On another occasion I annoyed her by asking questions 
about the Portraits of Illustrious Ladies. They had finished 
playing bezique after the knave of diamonds and the queen 
of spades had once more unerringly found their ways to 
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my Aunt’s hand, (She always played to win) and Mrs. Foley- 
Foley was pouring tea. I think that my behaviour on this 
occasion put the idea of Mildred into their minds for the 
“first time. It began quite innocently. I asked, « Who is this? » 

« Mrs. Norton, » said my Aunt. 

«And this? » The heavy folio cracked ominously from 
my inability to hold up so heavy a volume. 

«Lady Caroline Lamb — Support the spine with your 
other hand; you’re breaking it! » 

«And this? » I said, ignoring her — I felt that I had 
to do this as a protest because of the way Mrs. Foley-Foley . 
was staring at me. 

«Lady Blessington: be-good-enough-to-do-as-I-say, Leo- 
nard! » 

There was a flattering tension in the room. Mrs. Foley- 
Foley and the tea-pot were atrophied in a gesture from a 
Ptolemaic frieze. 

« Did you know her? » I asked rudely. There was a brisk 
retort of splitting buckram. Defiant herself, my Aunt found 
the quality insupportable in others. Her eyes glittered grim- 
ly and she clattered her ornaments. 

«No. Take hold of the book with both hands! » 

For answer I tried to turn a page without putting the 
book down. There was a reckless crackle of dry paste and 
disintegrating gauze. With huge daring I said, «I thought 
you knew everybody in pictures, » and then, with what I 
considered was dazzling wit, «except the common soldiery. » 

There was a livid pause during which 1 remember look- 
ing mockingly at Mrs. Foley-Foley’s absurdly frozen surprise 
and then a cold, stinging violence crashed down on my ear 
and ran in numbing streams down my cheek and neck. My 
Aunt's face was so near, 1 thought she might bite me. The 
Portraits of Illustrious Ladies fell to the floor and achieved 
its complete dissolution. 

«Pick it up! » hissed my Aunt. 

I did so, laboriously shuffling the scattered plates toge- 
ther. My head rang and stung at the same time and my hu- 
miliation was like a fountain spurting through me and threat- _ 
ening to show itself in torrents even more shameful than 
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tears. Mrs, Foley-Foley was not to be left out at such a 
reckoning. Although her hands clenched enviously at the 
blow, her deprivation gained some comfort from the severity 
she was able to put into her voice. Rising at the side of my 
Aunt, she snatched the book from me. « Now leave the room 
— this instant! » she said. 

About a week later Mrs. Foley-Foley brought Mildred — 
Hemp to the house for my Aunt's approval. 


I hated Mildred Hemp at sight. Every repulsion 1 knew 
existed for me in the coarse erubescent limbs and the small, 
stubborn eyes. She was about sixteen, I suppose, big and 
strong, with a nard-like shine on her hands and face and a 
mop of dull, kinky hair of which she was inordinately vain. 
«’S natural,» she said, burying her blunt fingers in it the 
first day we met. She walked with that rather ursine pad- 
ding with which older village women get themselves from 
the bus to home and I resented going for long, dragging 
walks at her side. Her job was to keep me out between lun- 
cheon and tea, my tea at six; not their’s at four. If she had 
been the reverse of all the things that she so undoubtedly 
was — lazy, grubby, artful; this fact would have been enough 
to make me loathe her. When I saw her lurching along 
ahead and heard her constant, «come on » and knew that it 
was she who kept me from the delicious intimacy of the 
drawing-room and the deft, soapy shuffling of playing-cards, 
my Aunt’s extraordinary conversation — even Mrs. Foley- 
Foley’s malicious glances; I could have wept. How I envied 
Captain Merrydew and Captain Fraser-Porter their maple 
frames so comfortably reflecting the tea-things. Like the poet’s 
unravished bride, I saw them « for ever panting» — were 
they not straight from epic chukkers in meadows pungent 
with frangipani? There was no doubt that they were for ever 
young. I saw the adult world as an exquisite state and resent- 
ed with all my heart the long wait before 1 could take my 
place in it. 

Mildred's treatment of me was capricious. She either 
ignored me or drew me into a stifling intimacy which I found 
alarming. She seemed armoured with an almost impenetrat- 
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able stupidity, but sometimes a quite casual word on my part! 
would have an astonishing effect. She would stop, her mouth 
would gape as she found speech and her little dark eyes; 
would settle on my face like insects. She looked like this when 
I tackled her about botany. 

Like the majority of country people, Mildred had only + 
the sketchiest ideas about flowers. For her they had social 
standards which no degree of beauty could override. « Them: 
old common things! » she said once to my starry armful of! 
bull-daisies. But the blowsiest rose would send her into sy-: 
chophantic raptures. As soon as I realized the extent of her: 
ignorance I grew boastful. It was my passion for catechism | 
again, but this time with myself answering the questions. 

« What’s that? » I demanded. 

« That old hedge stuff? » stalled Mildred. 

«Its bergamot, » I said scornfully. « And this? » 

Mildred shrank. «’S unlucky, » 

«’S not,» I mocked, « ’S henbane. Well then, » I plagued, . 
« you know what this is...? » | 

«“Rhinums, » answered Mildred smugly. « Here, give it 
to me. » 

I broke a flower off and laid it in her hand. She looked | 
round furtively. Across the lawn the drawing-room windows ! 
shone dark as freshly split coal. There wasn't a sign or a 
movement. | 

« Look, » said Mildred. The velvety orifice of the flower | 
gaped in the vice of her scrubby fingers. 

« Well? » 

« You can put your finger in,» said Mildred. 

« Well...? » I repeated, bewildered by her whispering. 

«Go on,» said Mildred. — « Don’t you want to put your 
finger in? » 

I did so and the flower closed gently about its tip. 

« Its only a snapdragon, » I said, mystified. 

« A what? » 

« Snapdragon — stupid! Snap, snap, snap, snap!» I 
shouted boisterously, setting the little polleny maw at her 
nose. | 


« That ain't what we call them, » said Mildred, slapping | 
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my hand away. — « Let's have a fight — shall us! See who's 
the strongest! » She seized me in her arms. 

«No! No! » I yelled, struggling wildly. She let me go at 
once. 

« You're a sissy,» she said. «I'll tell your auntie you 
kicked me — you see if I don’t! » 


So August dragged on. In the mornings Mr. Foley-Foley 
and the beautiful bare, scrubbed study with green apples nod- 
ding and dabbing against the windows; in the afternoons, 
Mildred and long hours in the garden or hot, complacent 
walks. My Aunt conceded little to the seasons. A few flowers 
might find their way inside, but otherwise her drawing-room 
was the same, winter and summer. The windows were never 
opened, even on the most stifling days, and the inimitable 
pourri, a subtle blend of wine-lees, damp books, upholstery 
and Osborne biscuits, was never dispelled. Unbeknown to my 
Aunt, who never came down before luncheon, I made a re- 
gular pilgrimage to the drawing-room every morning before : 
setting off to the rectory. One morning, as I had just got settled 
in the coronation chair, I was horrified to see her emerge 
from the thick curtains at the window. Her face was full of 
a secret excitement and she kicked her skirts out rather jaunti- 
ly before her as she crossed the floor. She wore her usual 
haphazard powder, but more frugally and her skin gleamed 
under its dust, a warm, translucent mauve. She sang softly — 
Terrry-terrryterry... di-di-di, dada! in a narrow, etiolated voice 
and at the same time displayed the outlandish finery of her 
dentures. 

Her mood was infectious. Instead of feeling apprehensive 
at being discovered in the drawing-room, 1 caught at her gaie- 
ty and felt gloriously happy too. 

«Won't you be late for Mr. Foley-Foley? » she said. 

« When am I going to school? » I parried. 

« Soon. In October. You’ll not like it a bit — but there! 
— if we all did what we liked! » 

« You do,» I said grudgingly. 

She stopped her spritely parade up and down the room 
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and gave me her rather frightening stare. « At least it might 
do something to your manners, » she said. 

«I’m sorry, Aunt Dulcie. » I had no wish to be toppled 
from my vantage point. « Why were you singing? » I asked 
very politely. 

«Is Mildred going to take you for a nice long walk 
today? What will you talk about do you suppose? Tell me! » 

« Nothing, » I muttered sulkily. 

« Gracious! » she cried, picking up The Times and run- 
ning her reddened nail down the front page, « Arthur Paget's 
dead. Terrry-terrrryderrrry-dadada-didi...» She cracked the , 
paper like a whip. 

«I expect he was a great friend,» I said in my most 
grown-up tone. 

« Quite a friend, » said my Aunt. 

I was flattered that she had not descended to the appropr- 
iate voice for little boys. « Quite a friend » She might have 
been speaking to Mrs. Foley-Foley. This was a height, I felt, 
that must be consolidated. I thought carefully before I answer- 
ed. « In the midst of life,» I said, « we are in death. » 

My Aunt stopped rustling the newspaper. She stared hard 
for a second and then threw back her head and uttered a 
burst of jagged mirth. I was appalled. She recovered at once 
and pointing to the photograph of an officer on the piano, 
with a high, tightly-frogged tunic, said, « That's him. » The 
contemplation of his fair young face suddenly saddened her. 
« Seventy-two, » she mused, « now you wouldn’t call that old, 
would you! — Not in these days, I mean! » 

«Not a bit,» I replied, gratified by her indulgent tone. 

« Terry-deeerry-derrrry... didid-da-di-da...» she sang, 
sweeping the curtains back and drowning the room in sun- 
shine. Outside, the rectory meadow was prinked with tents 
and the sky, made doubly blue by the fluttering canvas fresh- 
ness, was pricked with pennants. Myriad figures passed and 
re-passed, long-shadowed in the morning sunshine on the 
marmolite lanes that threaded the mushroom brightness. Bunt- 
img strained, metal glittered and through the sealed window 


came the faint uproar of many voices laced with the silvery 
scream of a bugle. 


«Soldiers! » I cried. 
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My Aunt at once assumed an indifference. 

« What a nuisance! » she said. « They must be the Cashe- 
lary Boys — I heard that they were coming. » 

« The Cashel...? » 

« The Duke of Tipperary’s Horse — They're gunners — 
no great shakes — they let "em through at Malakal. » 

She said no more and we both looked out of the window 
at the brave scene. 1 watched her overtly, but she didn't 
seem to mind. Excitement danced in the hooded kernels of 
her eyes. Her lips were pressed outwards in a narrow bridge. 
I saw she was lost in a dream, a fantasy supported by all 
the might of the ghostly young men of the photographs, of 
the discarded trappings, the medals and the shako with 
its broken plume. Her head nodded as though she heard again 
the malicious chatter of the memsahibs and the rhythmie 
clack of fans from stifling billiard rooms where the monasyl- 
labic males distracted their exile. For too long, she seemed 
to imply, it had been the brave music of a distant drum! For 
too many years, the sluggish descent from her bedroom to 
her card-table at a very late hour. But this morning all was 
different! This morning she had responded, fresh as Pippa, — 
to reveille! 

I crept away, leaving her still staring at the rows of neat 
canvas bells and pavilions, her stiff, straight back framed in 
the maroon bobbles of the curtains. 


« The old bitch, » said Mildred. 

«I shall tell her! » 

«I wouldn't put it past you... » 

«I don't want to go for a walk anyway. » 

« That makes two of us,» said Mildred. 

«What? » 

« You should say, ‘pardon. » 

« They're gunners, » I informed her distantly. « The Ca- 
shelary Boys. » 

« My uncle was in the Beds, » said Mildred. 

We trudged on angrily and had gone about a mile when 
Mildred stopped suddenly and said, « I don't feel up to much. » 

«You mean you’re ill?» I asked dubiously. Her little 
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| eyes were brilliant, her hair kinked out ebulliantly, her cheeks 
were polished and I noticed, fresh and well-scrubbed. When 
my Aunt was ill she fell back in her chair like an engraved 
bone. 
« They never did pity me,» said Mildred, patting her 
face abstractly. « I shall feel better when I’ve had a lay down. » 
« But where...? » I was vaguely alarmed. 
« You go home and tell your auntie, » said Mildred in a 
faint voice. 
« But what’s going to happen to you? » | 
«Im going home too — it’s a short cut. » She indicated | 
a little path leading down to the village. 
«Td better come with you,» I said, feeling suddenly 
important. 
«Oh no you don't! » said Mildred with surprising energy 
E and then, remembering her sickness, « You just clear-off home 
— that’s a good boy. Go home and tell your auntie — you'll 
N be all right — it isn’t far... » 
N « Tell her what? » 
«Tell her Pm queer, of course! » 
« Will you be coming tomorrow? » 
She looked at me with surprise. « Of course, silly. I shan’t 
; be queer tomorrow! » 
y I left her after a last incredulous stare and began to walk 
ES back the way we came. 

I didn’t go home, of course; I went to the camp. Half 
the village had done the same and the rectory meadow was 
like a fairground with rather stern sideshows. The guns hud- 
| died together in twos and threes, some in neat pits in which 
3 their carriages had dragged muddy crescents. The soldiers 
È mainly ignored the visitors and except for a few of the vainer 
sort who assumed wistful, narcissistic attitudes when they 
thought they were being noticed, the general feeling was that 
of a beach where a thousand bodies can produce nothing 
more than a disinterested intimacy. There was an all-over 
smell of washing-up water, a stale foodiness mixed with the 
odour of sour, bruised grass. A bugler practised incessantly 
4 behind a wagon, sending streams of short, morose little notes 
i out on the languorous afternoon. I shuffled along slowly with 
the crowd, peering covertly into gaping tents and intensely 
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aware of the burnt, bland, lineless faces of the men as they 
looked up from their endless polishing of brass and leather. 
\ The cookhouse surprised me with its vastness; its acre of 
canvas pavilioning yards and yards of spindly tables set out 
in preparation for a brutal banquet. I even penetrated to the 
confessional-isolation of the latrines, but by accident and 
hurried away when I glimpsed the soldier sitting there, his 
face pure and distant as the Buddha's as he looked out at 
the opposite hills with vacant eyes. And all the while 1 was 
searching for the magic world of Captain Fraser-Porter and 
Mr. Tooley and their dashing milieu of polo-scores, crested 
book-plates and tripod dressing-tables cluttered with manly 
trinkets; silver card-cases, studs, cigar-cutters and heaps of 
loose change where sovereigns jostled rupees. 1 was searching, 
too, for Mildred. 

It was Mildred whom I found. She was standing in a curi- 
i our three-sided canvas box, rather like a screen when both 
i leaves are brought round rectangularly. It was, I suppose, a 
diptych against the wind in which to set-up an artillery-board. 
Tt had been set-up this time round a slender tree. Mildred lean- 
ed against the tree and one of the soldier’s arms encircled this 
as well as her. She was caught between the rough bark and 
his body in an attitude of apathetic obedience — almost indif- 
ference. Above his trembling shoulder, she stared back at me, 
transfixed with surprise, yet oddly without alarm. Her mouth 
was gently parted, her face paler than I had ever seen it be- 
bore and her little piggy eyes had shrunk to points of fire. 
The soldier rocked against her like a big baby. He didn't see 
me. It was all a second or two. No more. Then I was running 
down the meadow, faster and faster, out into the lane and 
with a wild thankfulness, into my Aunt’s garden. 

I raced in, through the kitchen door, along the passages, 
into the hall and only at the drawing-room did I stop to get 
my breath. My Aunt and Mrs. Foley-Foley, a pole-screen 
apart were taking tea by the fire. The room was deliciously 
hot and stuffy, with the flames reflected jauntily in all the 
bright odds and ends. It might have been December. The 
curtains were hardly parted and let in the smallest light. 
Neither moved when I entered and took up my old position 
in the coronation chair. For a terrible moment I was tempted 
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— or nothing, ever» my Aunt and Mrs. Foley-Foley paused! 


ture, the weapons and at last, the photographs. There they! 
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politeness with a rude barrage of words. As though offering? | 
me this opportunity, a choice of « now let us hear everything} 


and grew crisp and still until they looked like Chinese ladies: 
with cards for fans. I sat in an agony of suspense with my; 
breath coming in short, jerking bursts. But gradually the» 
room distilled its familiar calm over me. Deliberately, like: 
a catalogue, I noticed all the well-known things, the furni- 


all were, their easy figures making white barriers across the} 
Cawnpore lawns. All except one. And he stood alone. Now Il 
knew the reason for his segregation. And how right! I was: 
glad. How could he be considered in the some breath as: 
Captain Fraser-Porter, Mr. Tooley or Captain Merrydew! I, 
turned from him angrily and tugged a large book from the. 
library-rack. It was called, With a Colour-box in Tuscany. 
It had tissue paper over the pictures. I turned them rever- | 
ently. My action broke the stillness. à 

« Et bien enfin! » cried my Aunt. Turning to Mrs. Foley- 
Foley she continued, her voice loud and gay, «‘So” she 
said, ‘Il me donne grand plaisir à faire votre connaissance... | 
Je vous en prie me presenter au Monsieur le Capitaine. | 
Imagine! » 
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THE THEME 
for Robin and Mary Campbell 


| I push a stone into the lilies’ pond, 

I I put a fish into the lily’s blood. 

| All tremble and are moved by this. Nowhere 

i Are there such themes as lilies and their Gods 

| Who love like painters on this stretched, torn day 

! Conceive on canvas with the elongated 

| Strokes of their brush every lily’s neck. 

i _A painter shakes his love onto the cloth 

\ And she conceived by him, a slim white creature 

Rests where she is set down white as water. 

| I push a stone into the lilies’ pond 

| And am a little like these Gods. I have 

| Stretched out before my love words like crouched leaves 

| In which my love was born lilywhite; I 

{ Speak that same language which the dumb stone spoke 
For all stroke the naked girl off the coarse brush 
And put on canvas what they love. I put 
Into the lily’s blood a darting fish. 
Thus a gardener has his broom. Before him lie 
The child’s and the loved beloved’s first fallen 
Cries of autumn coiled up in their camps 

| Of prisoners’ leaves. The gardener brushes them 

| Under his feet his broom his passions; for he 
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|, Shares the same clasped, still i of a stone. È Mi 
Ciria drop from his broom, and I am like him: | 
I put a fish into the lily’s blood. 


THIS RESURRECTION 
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My girl walks through the loves of the dead, 
They rise through her feet; weed, hair, 

Bone, stick and blood rise through her flesh and 
Enter the air. 

Er These are the world’s dark care. 


The ant in his brown kingdom blends 
= His shape with the brown dead 

_ Andall that giant kingdom do 

‘Come Receive his tread. 
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And in the square herb garden where 
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Time through the green chive grows 
I hear my white-thighed darling talk 
To the oblong stones 


Who, in that ceremonial y 
N Garden where I tread, q 
Hear her pointed footfalls touch 4 

The shining dead. 


Their bones rise up like martyrs 4 
bi On the fragrant stone; I attend 
i Those feet that walk through her small feet. 
a Grave are these dead i 


As the clock in the firm garden which 
= With not a small shout 
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| But only by fierce shadow talk - 
Casts time out. 


Time that remembers not one 

Of the lovers’ sounds now shall 
Join to that brilliant stitch of feet 
Our own four feet. 


- THE TWO FREEDOMS 


There were two birds today 
Broke from their cage and became gold until 
i Through the air, their bodies were 
| Transfigured; they hung like ghosts possessed with the silence 
| But not with the shapelessness of 
1 Spirits; they, in the sun flashed one gold floun 


i Through another; 
| And then were quiet on the broad, trunked back 
#4 Of the wood chair. They were 
| Inviolable, with that power and helplessness 
Which sculpture has. The sunlight 
| Smoked on them, gold were their wings, gold feet; gold sounds 


Fled from their throats quickened by 
The winged sun that, for a moment, urged their flesh 
| To the transubstantial freedom 
Ghosts are. They in the sun became the one gold 
With him in dignity. 
I caught and put them back into their cage. 


| Surely, I thought, Man is 
_ Ridiculous whose avarice for life 
Is that he must put life 
- Back in a cage, cage life; he will increase 
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de The fle of the cruel gland, 
Then watch, then feel his power and its rage 


i Grow and be satisfied. 
I shut the cage door, I looked with a cold rage 
A At their stretched screams of pain, 
And I thought again of the stairs down which the world 
Turns from its prison to 
| The cage of the still prison; turns and is caged. 


And thought, but it is best 

That they fly in their cage and do not learn 
Of that grey, ironic flight 

From one space to another, but step down 

/ From their carriage in the air 

To that humble, iron house. Safely the breast 


| _ Has shed that gold TI 
_ Which had perched, for an instant, on their flesh. À 
i But as these careful words 
| Turned in my mind, their cry like a stab pierced 

Me; I thought of my own 
Wings, cut and trimmed by my grey God. 


ts THE RETURN 


I have carried for five years 

«In me, your country cupped with oval leaves. 

dl i It is a land quickened with streams 

a Ma | Which have no confluence, yet they now firmly flow 
SA One liquid star in my blood, 

«STR It is as a jewel there. It is fearful and 


Strange to tender you 
| F or I once fled through your pattern, I who now cup 1 
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Your shape in my palm, and I 

_ Burst from the green veins of your delicate country 
Move into the grey 

Borders of the town who crouches in her shadows. 


I revisit you now and find 

There is nothing changed in you but myself, I am 
Like a bird 

That lightly perches on the angular 
Chimneys of London; I see 

The sour hands of that woman folded into her lap. 


And I divine I now shall 

Not be admitted easily to your source. 

That image of your streams met in me — 

| As the confluence of the stars meets in the one eye — 
This I got when I saw 

The white shoulder of your profound hill. You were 


Then simple to me, but my thought 

That now so distorts you, helped by the sensual flesh 
That exudes its particular scent, 

The scent that the flesh gives out and the flower exudes 
As they are loved — the gesture 

Of the heart and the movement of the flower are the same — 


That starlike thought of you 

Still treads through my head as a dream treads, quietly 
And with precision, 

Unendingly real because impossible, 
That thought and that image of you 

You now deny. I am refused by you. 


There are a thousand stones in 

The shallows of the Avon but must I tender them, 
Become again the intimates of 

Your intimates before I begin where you 
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Shadow has lengthened and the red sun stirring 


Its more recent beams, in the evening 
Grinds up its heat still; and in between the sheltering 
Walls of the town | 
Where the poor's tears are dropped without the leaf 
| For its comfort or even 
The stalk for their pity, it pierces. May I attend 


_ These stones, as tears should be 
Tendered. Say if you will admit me although 
My image of you is false. 
And I will tender your flat and poor jewels; 
I will become their friend 
Who fold over and over the fragile white rounds 
Of your demanding country. 
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OCH OCHONE'S UNIQUE 


Och you, she said. Och ochone, he said. Then she 


put on such a huff of eloquent face 

that the passing grasses gossipped and the birds 
seemed to lean out from the trees and take note 
with gay warbles of warning to April 

of titani love, the brite rigours of wooing 

in first walk's wonder, its first spoken words. 


A lane in the grand green which lately a soft 


_ rain had balsamed, a countryside heavenfresh 


to undulate round and about them, the two, 
now with no word, now sound less speaking 
than an adumbration, a dear music 

in the ear of either out of the hid heart 

of either’s wooing, visible as Venus 


in her, as Adonis in him, in both 

where they gave themselves up to the bother, 

delicious for them, against which there is no 

appeal, being its own appeal and rapport. 

From close beside to far away, they went, 

they walked and wondered, mused and marvel'd, and were 


unique, tho only two of millions made 
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unique by love, despite the sentiment of sin 

out of intellectual forays of the old 

by death engrossed. Away with you, she said, 

tis the throaty thrush and the little linnet, there. 
Wings of the swallow, he said, in the eaves 

of my heart's house, flutter of the doves 

in my words and works, and you by my fire. 


E The oaks enthused with many a leaf and nest 


and yews of forest made their congregation 

a not inaudible choir. Flowers ran out 

to meet the morning's children, and the lite 
played miracles with the wearied. Not a thing 
that had troubled to come up out of the ground, 


out of house or sleep, but did not make it hard 


‘ for every if to hold its old death’s sway 


by wrote of the malefic fears of wintrish dark. 
Ho, Solomon, he sang, come brite my bread 

if you dare, for my sheaf is sheer this day 

tho harvest's to happen, I being poet 

seeing two ways of the crown with laurel’d laff. 


. Whisht, she eloquenced, and tell me your kind 


with little less of the brag, even a kiss. 
Housewife leaned from the window, shaking the duster, 
and paused there, dreaming a minute. Husbands heaved 


and muscled their might afield. Larks soared no else 


than the song they soared, as incidental 
as love to lite, as pattern as is man- 
kind of the warp and woof worked out for aeons 


and ageless still — if babes a-cot mean truth 
and mothers meaning, enbosomed and fulfilling 
the forms they fulfill, love in chrysalis or love 
kiss-married and spinning the spotless haunt 

for visitations other than are known. 
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poured forth an eloquence of smiling face 
with a mystery of lips, laffter of eyelite 
sheerly upon him. And he basked, even as she 
| basked and was beaten gold, both filigree-fine. 
| And this despite the sediment of death 
i out of intellectual forays of the told 
by sin enearthed. 


OLD TIME IN SOLEMN REGRET CAN PALM THE BEARD 


| Old time in solemn regret can palm the beard 
| and close what door he please, right softly, too, 
and softlier of the footfall go to bed 
and bid me lite the lamp, and me regale 
with tales of Trojan days, the wink and walk 
| of hours when youth sweethearted all the world 
| and Neaera’s tangles matched the lyre’s pure laff. 
| And so he can — whose spring’s of memoried Falls 
and mine the place of vines and present fruit. 
His brooks and books go broke. His rills must tinkle 
dry, and he nod off, and I tiptoe me back 
to gardens summer swarms, I barefoot sport 
midst the coloured stones and pebbles of my streams, 
taught of the flashing trout, the lite’s great larks. 
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THE SIDEBOARD IN THE FLOODS 


Philip started out by asking questions. The first time he | 
asked her why she wouldn't serve beer; the second, why she 
had to shut out the light; the third, what it was that made | 
her sideboard grow so large and odd. Maria answered him 
every time, and only once did she stop smiling her plump 
smile. 

The first question was easy. « Apple juice is very nice, » 
she repeated evenly; and he had to own she was right. When 
he yielded at last she pointed out that « we were alcohol-free; » 
a sign by the door said so. But Philip hadn’t noticed it, any 
more than the seal bearing the approval of the Reformed 
Churchwomen's Temperance Union. On a later visit he tackled 
her again. « Tell me truly, Maria » — he had started calling 
her Maria, though she did not yet call him Philipp, native 
fashion — «tell me, is it that the Reformed Churchwomen 
wouldn't stand for students drinking beer just below the 
Minster? » He gestured towards the ceiling, as if he could see 
through it to the Minster tower on the hillside above and 
the white light slanting on the blank Minster walls. « They 
don’t look right with their apple juice. » He glanced about 
him, at the students huddled round the pink lamps in the 
inglenooks. (They don't sound right either.» Those songs: 
four-square, raucous they should have been; they belonged 
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to the country up north, where no lakes stopped the flow of 
the plain or filled the glacier-beds, no valleys held in the 
evergreen, the ever-dark-green woods that climbed nearly to | 
the rim of the hills. Down here the songs were bottled up, 
like the apples and the Christmas trees. But Maria said: 
« They like it — you see they keep coming. And apple juice 
is very nice. » 

But the second question came to him first, before he ever 
walked into the room or drowsed over those pink lamps. He 
had been clattering down the steps of the Minster hill, already 
empty of passers-by; the street seemed empty too, a mere alley- 
way that would take him in a few strides to the lakeside, 
the Cadillacs and the neon signs. Yet something held him as 
it seemed to hold those few low houses fixed between the 
Minster and the lake. Though the first snowflakes had begun 
to fall, watery and on the point of turning to ice, he stopped. 
The window was high, little better than a skylight; from it 
came a snatch of singing and a faint pink glow. The café look- 
ed different from those places that had deep plush to set 
off the murals, modern no doubt the day before yesterday; 
different too from the laboratory with its steel frame and 
filing cabinets; different from the lodgings where the eider- 
down lay heavy on the bed and the landlady talked dialect 
to his school High German. It seemed old, withdrawn. His 
hand groped over the carved wooden door and found the 
latch. 

Then the curtain halted him like a wall: the usual baize 
curtain, weighed down and strengthened by a leather hem. 
Afterwards he felt like explaining to Maria how that curtain 
repelled him, just as it kept out the cold air and shut in the 
light: what a way to welcome customers! But she could have 
replied that every café in the old town had just such a curtain 
inside the door, each with the same leather hem: why 
shouldn’t she? Instead Philip came again, for the place had 
an air after all, of having invented its own pretensions; and 
Maria smiled like a peasant, half mocking, not like a propriet- 
ress. On this second visit he found out that her family had 
rebuilt the café from an old storeroom; nearly all of it was 
their work. « But then why didn’t they put in a proper 
window? » he asked her. « Look at that blank wall and only 
a tiny hole at the top, so you can’t see a thing outside and 
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you have to keep the lamps on all the time. » « That's how 
my aunt found it,» she said. « Besides, what is there to see 
outside? Its dark and it's snowing, isn't it? Much better to 
be comfortable in here. » She smiled. As usual she was right. 
It had been snowing off and on all week, and even now the 
melted flakes were soaking into Philip’s overcoat. 

Next time the snow made him epaulets, and the time 
after that it dripped off his trouser turn-ups: so she was still 
right. « But itll be light later on, in the spring,» he said. 
«What a pity then not to look out on the street. You ought 
to put in a window. » « There's not much to see,» she said. 
« And they keep coming all the same. » What if she did put 
in a window? Philip thought. She'd probably smother it in 
pink gingham till you couldn't see out anyhow. «In my 
country,» he said carefully in very high German, «we like | 
to watch the people going by. My country is an island and 
we like to keep an eye on the weather. » She raised her eye- 
brows, half smiling. « There's a place called the Strand, it 
means the strand.» «Oh yes, like the lakeside. » « No, not 
like the lakeside. » He thought of the new silent Cadillacs. 
« No lake, no hill. But more windows. » « Well, » she said, 
«it’s nice to be indoors. » And she went off to wait on the 
students. 

So it must have been nice, he thought, to be indoors if 
you came from a village perched at the head of some valley, 
where the peasants lived through the winter by felling the 
Christmas trees and boxing themselves up inside. Maria's aunt 
had come down to the city with her husband to start this 
café; then Maria had followed to help the aunt, now widowed; 
finally here was Maria by herself, the proprietress, still boxed 
in by her native Christmas trees. The floor was wood, stiff 
with beeswax; the door was wood; the long window-pole was 
wood; the tables wood and the inglenook seats and lamps; 
the walls panelled to within a few feet of the ceiling; the ceil- 
ing itself striped with beams. And all of it was deal: deal 
fretted into shamrocks for the inglenooks, deal planed into 
tables, stained every colour from birch to mahogany, varnish- 
ed, polished, rubbed smooth, but with the knots still showing 
through. 

All, that is, but the sideboard. His first glimpse of Maria, 
he remembered — that evening in January when he had at 
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length drawn aside the curtain and walked in — had shown 
her holding herself in readiness by the sideboard: it stood 
against the wall by the kitchen door. That was the station 
she always returned to when she stopped going round the 
tables; proprietress though she was she never lingered to talk 
for more than a couple of minutes or so, and she never sat 
down. Instead she stood almost to attention in her apron and 
black frock, smiling faintly; or she leaned at ease with one 
_ elbow on the sideboard. Its legs were so short that it looked 
more like a great chest; or, at a distance, like a sentry-box 
laid on its side. But that wasn’t the end of it. 

They were into February when he walked in, dry for 
once in a spell between storms, and went over to where she 
kept her station. The place was unusually empty; it seemed 
all right to have a chat with the proprietress before sitting 
down. But the sideboard betrayed him. « What’s happened to 
the thing? » he asked. « It looks bigger — there's something 
funny about it.» Then he noticed her face. She blushed: the 
longest-travelling blush he had ever seen; it inched down 
from her forehead to the neckline of her frock. « It is a side- 
board, » she said. « I don’t see what can be funny about a 
sideboard. » She wasn’t smiling; she was not frowning either; 
just blank. « First you make jokes because we are alcohol- 
free. Then you say the café is too dark. » Her voice was even 
but white as her skin showed red. « Now you say the side- 
board is funny. » She did not go on. « Oh come, Maria, » he 
began, anxious to explain the difference between funny-pe- 
culiar and funny-ha-ha; but on looking at her again he gave 
it up, sketched a placatory gesture, then retreated to his table. 
She brought him his apple juice and set it down with move- 
ments just concise enough not to be impolite. Philip paid her 
back by staying just long enough; he took care not to glance 
at the sideboard again. 

Three days later, thinking the time had come for a truce, 
he lifted the baize curtain and made straight for his table. 
« It’s dreadful outside, » he began warily when she came for 
his order; to show that this was a factual remark not a com- 
ment he bent down and shook the rain off the bottoms of 
his trousers. « Rain, rain, rain — they're looking out for ava- 
lanches in the mountains. » She heard him out, waiting to 
put in something of her own. She was lightly flushed, but not 
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this time with annoyance; and she smiled, chin tucked in, 
eyes a little wide. « There's something Pd like to show you, » 
she said in broader dialect than usual; « come. » He got up; 
now she was leading him to the sideboard. « You were right, » 
she pronounced, «to say it was bigger than before. You are 
observant. » She ran her hand along the edge. « And it is a 
little unusual — because it's unfinished. Sepp is still working 
on it.» «Sepp?» «Yes.» Her spine jerked slightly, as if 
she was determined to stand straighter than anyone had ever 
stood before. « Look! Philipp, » she said, and pointed behind 
the sideboard. Leaning over, Philip saw that it did not stand 
flush with the wall but a foot away from it; the gap was wide © 
enough to show, level with the floor, a small half-moon win- 
dow which the sideboard masked from the rest of the room. 
Beyond the window he could discern only some kind of cellar: 
an impression of wood and metal, and of shavings that stood | 
out like marbles in the half-dark. « His workshop, » she said. — 
« That my aunt did not put in. I did. And now Sepp makes | 
everything we need. » « Is he there now? » Philip asked. « The . 
place looks empty. » « Yes, he’s there, but you can’t see him. 
You can only see part of the cellar from here.» Philip 
straightened out and the half-moon window sank behind the 


| sideboard. In turn he fingered the unfinished edge: «So he 


made this? » « Yes,» she said. But now she had closed up; 
her smile, placid once again, seemed to tell him that his 
private audience was up and he had better go back to his 


table. 
She's still a peasant, thought Philip, seated and curling 


| up his toes inside his damp shoes; they assume you know all 


about their friends and relations without being told. Her 
husband? hired man? third cousin? But Maria was ready 
with information when, she brought him his glass. «My 


brother, » she said. « It’s only a few months since he came 
here. He used to live in the mountains. » She seemed to apo- 
logise for this descent. « An accident — a tree — » The tree 


had toppled slowly at the last blow, but not slowly enough 
for Sepp: he had tripped over his own axe. « Afterwards he 
couldn’t get about much.» Philip rehearsed a sympathetic 
noise in his throat but saw that it would not do and stopped. 
«So he came here. He's still a very good carpenter. » She turn- | 
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led round: yes, ah yes, the sideboard. « It certainly looks solid, » 
ventured Philip, « very solid. » 

But there she was, rosy again and straight, and she ex- 
plained. Could he grasp the virtue and necessity of a sideboard 
in a place like this? « You need room for tablecloths, » she 
said, « and napkins, and silver, and all sorts of things. » Bulbs 
for the pink lamps and a corner for the beeswax — sideboards 
must hold the things they shine by. Room for salt cellars and 
all the stores which, drawn up ready at hand, allow a propriet- 
ress to stand economically on guard. « So it must be big and 


ERE IL aly 


deep. » And so Sepp was rebuilding it; and because she needed‘ 


it so big that it wouldn't go through the kitchen door he was 
doing the job in the early mornings without taking the side- 
board out of the room; and each day before opening time 
she would clear up after him, sweeping away every last speck 
or shaving. « It’s slow work because it's careful work: that’s 
why it isn't finished yet. But already,» she said, moving 
rapidly into dialect, « it’s almost twice as big as when you 
first saw it — you noticed that, didn’t you; and there’s not 
a nail anywhere in it; every bit is wood, dry wood, seasoned, 
the best, not ordinary wood, not like these other things, but 
expensive, hard to get — oak! » she let fly the word; « and 
every bit, yes every bit put together » — she concluded — 
« by mortise-and-tenon joints! » At this she subsided; but 
- before going over to the students — she had not really over- 
stayed her time with him — she said more quietly: « Come 
back and you'll see how beautiful Sepp can make it. » 

And Philip saw: but saw through a crisscross of rain, snow, 
and icicles which, as the days lengthened into March, seemed 
to come between his eyes and all else, lake, town, streets, even 
interiors. The day the sideboard shone and smelled sweet with 
the colourless varnish that impregnated it was the day Philip 
fell down the Minster steps and lay bruised on the pavement 
between ice and snow. The day the sideboard grew bosses on 
its flanks, curly-headed creatures half animal, half child, smil- 
ing rather than grinning, was the day the avalanches set them- 
selves off in the mountains and the local paper, usually so 
incurious, put the weather on the front page. The day each 
of the sideboard’s bevelled edges turned into a trellis for 
beanstalks to climb or creep along, the several stalks twining 


and whorling round one another and displaying their leaves, 
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yet all of them keeping within the space the wood had oc- 


‘cupied and all letting you guess the outlines of the long prism 


they had been carved from — that was the day Philip found 


“his long-sleeved pullover too hot to wear and the air hung 


so heavy, the rain seemed to drill a passage through it. But 
the day a rank of madonna lilies crowned the sideboard, stan- 
ding pointed and serried on all four sides of its top: this was 
the day Philip spoke to Maria. 

« Maria, » he said, «the floods are coming. » 

« There hasn't been a flood since anyone can remember, » 
she said. 

« The water's nearly up to the keystone on the Urania ' 
Bridge. In a little while you won't see the arch at all. » 

« The lake wall is very strong. The council strengthened 
it only a year ago — it cost a lot of money. » 

She moved away and then came back with his glass. 
« Have you seen? » she said in the easy way she had grown 
into of pointing out Sepp’s latest work. « Yes, those lilies... 
That's the last of it, I suppose? » She nodded, with the little : 
smile of a woman too pleased to want congratulations. Still 
he said: « I ought to congratulate your brother. It’s very re- 
markable work. » « I will tell him. » But no more than at any 
time earlier did she suggest he should meet Sepp. Indeed she 
had never again taken Philip so close to the sideboard that 
he could look through the half-moon window. Sepp never 


| seemed to be about the place — not even in the kitchen; except 


for those morning visits to the sideboard he must spend all 
his time hobbling round the cellar among the marble-like 
shavings. 

Before he left Philip said again: « Maria, I’m not joking. 
That water under the bridge was brown, dark brown — it’s 
avalanche water. You're too close to the lake. » Now she was 
leaning with both hands on his table; the pose looked easy 
but she had on her peasant face — the smile of the woman 
who knows what there is to know. « It will be all right, » she 
said. The subject was done with, like the sideboard. « Since 
you say so —» Philip murmured. He gave her splayed-out 
hand two of the lightest taps, his fingers grazing hers so quick- 
ly it meant as little or as much as you wished. Then he went 
out. 


Next day was Saturday: at lunch-time Philip was free. 
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But when he reached the Minster he hovered at the top of 

| the stairs and after a moment turned uphill. Above the houses, - 
| even above the trees: there might be something there like 
an island wind. But halfway up, where the Christmas trees 
began to thicken among the straggling villas, he stopped. His 
shoes slithered in the mud. Behind him all was a blur: the 
houses, the lake, the river mouth, the bridge showed brown 
through the crisscross of the rain. He thought of slippers. He 
turned back. 

At his lodgings the landlady said something quickly in 
dialect: all he caught was « floods.» Suddenly he did not 
want to see Maria or the café again — not this evening, any- 
how. He had already slipped his mackintosh halfway down his 
arms. But the landlady went on: « down by the lake... the 
wall... who would have thought?... dreadful! » He tugged the 
mackintosh onto his shoulders and almost ran out of the flat. 

The Minster square was empty. Then an old woman clop- 
= clopped across it, going as fast as she could, and disappeared 
again. A soughing noise came off the lake. 

Going down the steps Philip thought the houses in the 
short street looked a bit lower even than usual. He splashed 
into the water almost before he saw it. The water came up 
to his ankles, then, quickly as he pushed down the street, up 
to his knees. All the houses looked more tightly shut and 
shuttered than ever. Philip reached the door of the café. He - 
tugged at the door but it stayed shut. Locked? It couldn’t be. 
He tugged again. Perhaps the water pressing against it. By 
now he was in up to his thighs; though the water did not 
seem to move his ankles felt the suspicion of an undertow, of 
| an unseen mass elsewhere, pushing. But the door was so im- 
movable that neither the water nor even a lock could account 
for it: it seemed one with the wall. He looked right and saw 
the steps or part of them, empty. He looked left: a short brown 
canal between the houses and an opening onto brownness. He 
looked up: that idiotic window, that skylight. You’d need a 
ladder. 

« Maria! » he shouted. 

He heard nothing. « Maria! » he called again, his voice 
trailing away on the last syllable. But the next sound was 
a thud somewhere in the distance — a couple of streets away, 
it seemed. 
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He pushed a few yards down the street, threshing and 
partly treading the water. But the other houses were just as 
still: shops and inconspicuous offices; they’d be closed any- 
how. He found it a little harder to push back up the street. 
The water’s surface still looked sluggish, with a nap on it like 
beige velvet: but that unseen turbulence had come closer and 
its signals were running faster about his legs. Gurgles broke 
out and stopped as if a bathtub were emptying itself nearby. 

His fingers were round the door-handle again when the 

Minster bell started to clang. He was reading something: the 
words nailed to the wall looked brand-new. « Alcohol-free — 
Reformed Churchwomen’s — » Clang! Clang! The peal travel- 
led down the canal. « Churchwomen’s — » Clang! Curious: that 
crack was new too, running vertically over the wall, up and 
down from either edge of the sign. But the sign itself was 
whole: if you joined the two halves of the crack you would 
cut « Churchwomen’s » in two. Clang! The crack widened 
slightly. The bell’s working on that crack, thought Philip; 
they say you can break a glass with a single note. « Church- 
women’s —» Clang! His pockets felt heavy: why, there’s 
water up to my waist nearly; why, there’s water in the 
cellar: all those marble shavings pressed against the ceiling; 
water in the house. Clang! The crack stood still, then blacken- 
‚ed, broadened; the sign began to creak and the letters in 
« Churchwomen’s » to buckle. Philip saw: he threw himself 
across the street, half breasting the water, half swimming. 
The brown water was in his mouth when he reached the 
other side and found a water-pipe to cling to. He wrapped 
his hands round it and wedged one leg between the pipe and 
the wall: from the water all round came a heaving and a 
- new noise like a declaration of war. 

It's my business to look round, thought Philip. He turned 
his head to where the café looked oddly distant across the 
canal, He could still see the crack. Then, slowly like leaves of 
a double door, of a tall double door left closed and cold 
through the winter, the wall on either side of the crack opened 
out onto the street, its two halves swinging forward and apart 
stiffly, in unison. As they swung they trembled over the water; 
between them out of the dark café a shape floated forward: 
the sideboard; on it, recumbent, Maria. Then they fell. 

The splash struck at Philip's eyes; but through lashes and 
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water he glimpsed a rank of madonna lilies that bobbed and 
swung right and left as it came closer. Still clinging to the 
pipe with one hand he shot out the other; grabbed the edge 
of the sideboard; pulled it towards him; wedged it against 
the near wall with the pipe and his own legs for props. Maria 
lay still, face down, though a moment ago she had seemed to 
float out like a ship’s figurehead; she was muttering something. 

The water tugged at them so that the sideboard shudder- 
ed and knocked against the pipe and Philip had to stiffen his 
legs. He looked round: water and flotsam showed a uniform 
brown in the dusk. Then he saw a kind of water-snake and 
managed to reach out for it. The window-pole: the useful pole 
that had opened and closed the skylight. It propped up the 
sideboard better than Philip’s legs. He clambered up; now 
he was on top. The sideboard nearly sank under the new 
weight but not quite. 

« Sepp, » he heard her say; « Sepp. » He lay as close to 
her as he could without letting go of the pole or the pipe. 
« Maria, » he said. But the syllable came back, muttered low 
as if to herself, « Sepp.» Through water, mud, and dusk he. 
peered at the café. « Maria,» he said, «it's no use, Maria. » 
The Minster stairs were gone, across the street was a blur; 
there was no street, no skyline, no shape. The near wall too | 
where they were moored seemed on the point of dissolution; 
Philip, his fingers on the pipe, felt signals of distant cracks 
and bucklings he could not see. « Maria, » he said, « we'll have : 
to go.. » He edged still closer to her. « Lie down flat and hold — 
on to the sides — hold tight. We're going. » At this her face 
jerked up. After a second: « Neeeei! » she shouted, a « no » 
halfway between dialect and plain howl. « Neeei! » the sound 
cutting through the rain. Her body half-turned as if to stretch 
out its hands to the café. « I can't — » Water ran down her 
face and strands of hair stuck to it. « The cellar — the door; 
the window, » she gabbled, «the door — it’s shut.» « We'll i 
have to go, Maria. » « Sepp — the door, » she wept suddenly, 
«the window; I couldn’t — » She saw him take his hand off 
the pipe; he saw she was about to jump for it: Pll have to 
hit her. But as he raised his hand the sideboard began to 
move; one end of it swung out from the wall with the window- 
pole for a pivot. Next moment, untouched, unforced, she was 
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lying flat; holding tight; making no sign but for the slight 
spasm that ran through her. 

Now the sideboard was swinging faster; Philip just had 
time to lift the pole half out of the water before they were 
aswirl. Punting, he thought, punting down the rapids flat on 
your face. À cave ran up to swallow them: the café. Steer with 
it, shove off with it. The pole slipped in his hands. But the 
waters turned and hurried them down the street. A browner 
blank out of brownness. Wall? Doorway? Steer. Shove off. 
They turned again. 

Next moment they were out of the street and in the dark, 
but a dark distinguishable from light as water and air were 
suddenly distinguishable from earth. Here the water lay 
motionless and they floated quietly. Philip sat up; with a 
thrust of the pole he sheered off a whaleback to the left — 
the top of a Cadillac; with another he slipped past a dwarf 
pillar to the right — a lamp-post, extinguished. They were on 
the lakeside now. « Lights gone, » he muttered; «water got 
into the mains. » He punted cautiously, trying to see ahead. 
The bottom of the sideboard scraped against something. Philip 
jabbed into the water several times with the pole: it struck 
bottom, yet they seemed to be aground. He jabbed again; with 
another scraping sound they heaved themselves free. It must 
have been a bench, one of the benches along the shore. « Nearly 
stove in that time, » he said to himself. Then he looked back 
and, clearer-eyed as he had grown since coming out onto the 
lakeside, he saw the lamp-post some twenty yards behind. They 
were drifting out. He tried to punt backwards but the pole 
met nothing at all. They were on the lake itself. 

Now Philip felt a great quiet like an awakening in the 
middle of the night. He noticed that he was cold, his clothes 
wet, his shirt torn and undone. The skin on his chest smarted; 
groping, his fingers ran down several long grazes. Those ma- 
donna lilies, he thought, when I climbed aboard; and indeed 
one or two of them were splintered. He felt blood, too, on his 
hand and knee, but clotted. He looked round: though the rain 
was still falling softly he could make out behind him the ridge 
above the place where the town must be; to the right, the dip 
that marked the river mouth; facing him, the hills that rose 
up from the opposite shore. The crests stood out indigo against 
the more ambiguous dark of the sky; before and behind the 
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hills seemed equidistant. They had drifted out nearly to the | 


middle of the lake at this, its narrow end, and there was noth- 
ing to do but to drift farther still. 

Philip let the pole trail in the water like a tiller, holding 
it loosely in one hand. The sideboard bobbed slightly; or else 


it went into a slow roll. But its draught was so deep that each 


movement seemed a tremor and no more. The water made 


sucking noises along its sides; once or twice it washed over the 
madonna lilies, but gently like a fiying fish that loses heart 
before it reaches the highest point of its leap, and it quickly 
flattened out and washed away again. 

« Maria. » Philip had just remembered she was there. She 
lay, still gripping the sides of the craft, and motionless but 
for an occasional spasm. Of course, he remembered, we’re cold, 
she’s cold. « Are you cold, » he said; it wasn’t a question. « Are 
you cold...» With his free hand he took hold of her under 
_ the armpit. « Come; come, Maria; try to get warm. » She stir- 
red a little; then she let go; she allowed herself to slip back 
towards him. Now she lay against Philip, the back of her head 
resting on the hollow of his shoulder. After a while she stop- 
ped shaking; she just lay still and heavy. How heavy she is, 
thought Philip; wondering, almost, whether she was a live 
or a dead thing. Yet she breathed, her ribs rose and fell with 
the movement of it, and presently there grew up between their 
bodies a suspicion of warmth; her body, too, seemed looser. 
Then, in what seemed part of that same exhalation, she spoke. 
« Gone, » she said, speaking into his shoulder, « all gone. » 
« No, Maria, no; try to keep warm, stay close to me, keep 
warm. » « He said » — the words were coming faster — «he 
said he would build me a house if I stayed in the village. And 
how fine it was going to be — if I stayed and got married. 
But I wouldn’t stay, I left. And then when he went out to cut 
the wood — » The tree had toppled over and there lay Sepp 
with blood and bone crushed among the saplings. A wave 
lapped over the side, wetting their thighs. Maria’s back stiffen- 
ed; she looked Philip straight in the face; yet her eyes, wide 
open, gazed beyond him. « He wouldn’t leave me, he came 
down and wouldn't let me be, » she said in a harsher voice, 
«and how could I leave him? He did so much, so much. » 
«He was,» murmured Philip foolishly, «a marvellous work- 
man. » Her dowry it had been, her store of gold, all that wood 
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that whorled and shone round her. « He wouldn't let me be, » 


she cried, «and yet he shut the door. 1 pushed and pushed. 


He shut the door on me and the window was too small. » The 


tears were shaking her again, but gently. I must speak, thought 
Philip. «He can't have shut it — the walls buckled, that's 
why; it can't have been locked. » Maria looked out through 
tears as though his words were engraved on the night; a wet 
strand fell across her face. « 1 pushed and pushed, but it was 
still shut. He didn't want me to go, and yet he shut the door. » 
Quiet now, she still gazed ahead; what words hung there had 
shaped themselves into a definitive text. 

A shudder of the sideboard as the waves crowded round 
it sent Philip's body edging up to hers. He put his arm about 
her: it was the natural, the desired thing. « Maria, » he said. 


Her face was beautiful because the muscles no longer con-- 
tracted it, either into tears or into the smile of the woman 


who knows. « Maria, you’ve had too much but it’s gone — 
yes, that's gone. Keep close to me. Because —» again the 
simple thing — «I want you.» She did not move. « I also, » 
she said; «I also hoped.» She loosened against him; her 
hand came up and touched his chest. The warmth irrigated 
his body. But — was it that she had felt the clotted blood on 
his skin? — her hand stiffened away from him; she shuddered 
and drew back. « It’s too late; it’s not right. » 

Something about her as she lay with a sword-width of air 
between them taught Philip to look away. What was close 
seemed opaque; wall-like; he forced himself to look as far out 
as he could. They had drifted until now the far shore was the 
nearer of the two; but the sideboard was drawing more water 
and the small waves curled more frequently round the lilies. 
Coming from the indigo bluffs ahead, perhaps a quarter of 
the way up between the shore and the crest, something held 
Philip's eye — a white intermittent spark. He peered at it 
for a few seconds. « Why, it’s a light, a house. » He looked 
down at Maria: her eyes were shut, her body still. «It’s a 
house, they're all right there, the light's still going. » His voice 
hovered on that uncertain pitch one uses to a lover asleep, 


reluctant to wake her yet wanting a reply. « Lucky people, of 


course they're in another canton, on a different circuit, 


wouldn't you know they’d be all right. » He laughed at this, 
delighted. 
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« Maria, we've got to help. We're dirfting that way, but — 
we can help. » She stirred a little, as if peering through mist. 
« Look, we can paddle. You know — paddle. » He took hold 
of her hand. « Here — you take this» — the pole; « try to 
paddle with your free hand. I’ll paddle too. Maria. » 

With the shaky deliberation of a child that has been told 
| to repeat a movement, but cannot quite remember where to 
start, she edged away from him; she slid across the sideboard. 
He watched her body recede; turn over; compel its hands to 
fasten round the lilies and hold tight. Her body was shaking 
again. 

Wearily Philip tried to follow her but the sideboard began 
to rock: it wouldn't do. He tried to reach her with his voice. 
« You mustn’t — you've got to keep warm. » No, that wasn’t 
it either. « Try,» he said — the one idiotic thing he could 
say to the body that lay seemingly so distant — «try to pad- 
dle. » His foot caught on a splinter; he gave way. He spoke 
hoarsely in English: « You’ll bloody well paddle if it kills 
you! » But all that came from the body was a syllable fierce 
and low like the breath of an exhausted runner: « Sepp. 
Sepp. » 

He said no more; presently her voice subsided too. Philip 
started to paddle. At first he dipped his fingers in the water; 
then he scooped with his whole hand. It didn’t seem to help; 
but it was the only action he could think of when by going 
from him she had blurred the shape of things again, so that 
he could not readily tell whether the voyage was beginning 
or ending, and the different shades of darkness merged into 
one another. The water at least, that pressed and curled against 
his hand, felt like water. Then he glanced up and saw a reason 
for the deepening haze: the hills had grown much taller; they 
cast a shadow on what must be a strip of inshore water; they 
were close. The spot of light, too, was steadier and more 
golden. Whether his hand was growing stronger, or whether 
the current freshened hereabouts, their drift had gathered 
speed. 

A bump: they stopped. Philip lowered the pole into the 
water. « We’re aground, » he said cautiously; « we’re in. » He 
kept his voice down. The sideboard was settling little by little. 
He slipped overboard: the water only came up to his chest. 
Still he kept his voice neutral: « We’re there, Maria. » Against 
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his expectation the body moved; loosened its grip; sat up. 
| Philip held out his arms; the muscles tightened without mean- 
ing to. But she came, as to a duty. He took care to lift her 
_ clear of the madonna lilies and ease her into the water; the 
weight of her body felt slack once more, amenable to the 
shape of his hands but with no answering firmness in it. Their 
feet sank quickly in the sand, loose grainy stuff that eddied 
with the water. Behind them the sideboard was sinking too. 
But in this, the yieldingest of all imaginable sand, their feet 
rose as easily as they had foundered. Philip held Maria's hand 
lightly by the fingertips; together they moved in to shore. The 
water bore them up at each step so that they seemed to leap 
in slow motion. Then the ground rose suddenly; the jolt part- 
ed them. Philip, his whole body down to the ankles freed from 
the water, knew that he was home. His shoes gone (when? 
where?), he now could feel grass beneath his feet; presently, 
with delight, a patch of small spiky shingle. He began to make 
out the shapes of trees scattered about the rising ground; 
through a clearing he saw, almost beacon-like, the yellow spot 
that must mean a house. Surely it was no more than a hun- 
dred feet up. 

He noticed that Maria was not beside him. With a quick 
pang he looked round. There she was but, as he made out 
from the general darkness of her, she had her back to him. 
He stepped a littie closer. Instead of following him she had 
sat down on the grassy shore with her feet still in the water; 
and she was looking out to where (dark showing against dark) 
a rank of lilies still showed against the lake's flat surface. 

He heard her speak: « He wanted me,» she said, « he 
wanted me to stay. But I didn’t. » 

Philip watched her for a moment. « Will you come with 
me or would you rather wait while I go for help? » he asked; 
knowing that it didn’t matter. 
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METROPOLITAN IDYLL 


In poetie memory of Bartholomew Zimorowie 


OF COURSE, IT GOES LIKE THIS: the noise and all. 

Winds have whisked London up straight into 

the middle of an idyll, Janek and his sheep. 

Noise stands still, stopping at the edge of itself. 

Buses catapult their throb against 

frontiers where noise stands sentry. 

Gardens — Kensington Gardens, repeated plot of the wind. | 

Sheep, like woolly flowers, are draped in garlands round trees. 

Janek, the Borough's shepherd, at a fixed six pounds a week, 

lodging in a memory of Lida town, 

a refugé from the occupation of occupations, 

has learnt to count sheep by shillings, by trees, by the wind, 
and, 

since he has no passport, acquired a visa to underground 
dancehalls 

where Phyllis, (Philida,) where Phyllis 


is born from neon, jazzes and buzzes, butterflies. 


Here now it goes like this. 
How does it go? The noise is 
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Mia fat drum acting an actor 
and beating its belly beat 

(whose ear-drums beat the beat?) 
Here it goes, and the wind whisks 


the wind whisks trees 
| into the shape of plywood. 


BA. 


London - Janek - sheep - a triptych, 


an idyll ventilated in the blown dance-hall, 


mouth upon mouth, and all the time 
it goes like this, like this, 


_ Janek 
Phyllis. 
FROM 6 A.M. in Kensington Gardens 
- Janek tends his sheep. 


È 
y 
oy 
a 


Clouds graze on the trees. 
Winds munch the bunches of grass. 
_ Solemn water stares at them all 


BL; ; | 
reflecting with a yawn 


_— the superficial boredom of a pond. 
(Just so the silvery saxophone yawns, strangling the notes, jazz 


yawning.) 


the music, 


one total touch throughout. 


bisects the street's diagonal of noise 
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— here it goes out through the ventilators — 


‚is touched by, touches, the total world, 


sa At 4 p.m. the shadows begin to withdraw 
light from the park, and sheep grow chill. 
Janek, a shepherd, his farm metropolitan, 


and under traffic-lights, like ox-eyes shining 
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= But Janek under the fleece of sheep, the close-cropped fleece, 
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_ placidly at green reflections, 
_ puddles of their own sweat, Janek crosses the street. 


And are they ready? Ready for what? 
Ready for beer? Ready for water? 
(In Notting Hill there is a sheep-fold where 
they count the mounds of living wool. Sheep bleat, 
unmilitary drill.) 


AND AT THE CROSSROADS, stenches glued together, 
beer-shop, chemist’s, eating-house and all, 

there is a milk-bar where the cows are fixtures 

that ruminate on stale transmitted grass 

stacked in a radio, the disc jockey’s crop. 

Their lacquered udders readily give milk 

when, as occasionally, a lank glass asks. 

Bills for the milking stand opposite on the price-list, 
vanilla, strawberry, raspberry, 

a milk-shake for sixpence, 

and Phyllis to shake it. Desire is frozen 

immaculate, its womb a refrigerator, 

and all the while, but on the side, the till swallows the metal: 
a sixpence, press down, a penny, press down, 

press, press, press, 

- down, down, down, 

— and so it goes, the gist of the price-list, it goes, it goes 
like this 


and so it goes 
of course 
of course. 


And eyes, her eyes — the lashes resurrect smiles — 
and Janek looking more than a little idyllic, 

and eyes that ask her eyes «why not? no nots. 
Let's answer let's. 


Let's, Phyllis, let's. » 
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(The cash-box fingertips tap like this: a penny and a penn 


«Let's, » it said, « let's » 


| THIS DISC IS BRISK: it’s this morning; it's within him: 


« At seven then, just down by the cloak-room. a 
There's two bands now. x i 
The Tom-Tom Band. » | 


k + 5 8 
Communication stumbles, stutters, tumbles; it’s over; its 


across: it crossed that gesture: 


¿a OF ne ("A 


And then the draughty ventilator let in fear. 


ee 


so Janek sings like this: LA 
«O Phyllis, O Philida, O my Phyllis, y! 
nymph of the Notting Hill milk-bar, ì 
I am of Lida, domiciled in a memory. si 


A quack treats my thoughts: they coagulate in the quick. | 

I am a refugee running away from the shrunken 2 

eyes with which I see A 

how jazz butterflies flutter 

among the ply-wood palms 

though every week the Tom- Toma Band plays a new hynind 
for you. À 


These glances, these momentary idylls, can I collect them. 
with sufficient diligence } | 


to extol the London viridaria, 

electric milk, babbling refrigerators? Ì 

Can I extol you, Phyllis, as you come down into the dance- 
hall out of my dreams 4 

And smooth the jazz butterflies out of your hair? 

Can I extol your face above all the faces that have been 
drenched in music? 


O Phyllis, O my Phyllis? » 
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With poetry you'll never be certain: there's always another, — 
another rival's lyric, an answer back: 
flattery smacks against envy: 
a rhyme sparks in the dark. 


IT WENT LIKE THIS, and it was on Bank Holiday. Red stallions 
took 

conductors home to their garage. Beery telegrams whistled 

between one bar and another. Queues rustled 

in front of cinemas; and tea-shops seemed like temples 

— the public drinking from cups with chipped brims 

surely gossiped devotions. 

As for the parks, lank blank processions, the sun’s blood 
tamponned 

by cotton-wool in the clouds. Fat women embraced one another. 
They rush through bushes, their dripping limbs 

get lost in the blank procession: a tree, a man, move on, move 
on, move over heads, move over tree-stumps, 

move over trampled grass. The trampled lips. Teeth cling. Press 
on. Press on. 

It’s time to gape. Press on. It goes with beer. Belch. Belch. 

A gurk, a champagne cork, gurk from the gorge. 

An auction sale proceeding in the belly. 

Saint Bank, I invoke you, O August Patron of parks, 

inspire with flutes when the radio battery's charged, 

inspire Tom as he steps out of the garage. 

Beneath the belly, electrify him with heat. Let him reap his 
harvest 

near cafeterias and their chestnut shades. Let him glean his 
girl. 

Let her ripen under his fondling. Let the beery illuminations 
explode 

to the greater glory of Saint Bank. 


Tom, Tom. And Phyllis. The conductor, the lover, rubs rhyme 
against rhyme 
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| among shadows shaped like a jungle, among radios tittering 


 Jealous, jealous of Janek, his fingers flatter and fawn. 
They plead with Phyllis to kiss him. 
Flames spark and spread till his gorge in flames 
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songs. 


blazes a counter-song. 


« 1 break in broncos disguised as buses; 

I punch the timid tickets; 

I shepherd passengers to leather perches; 

and I proclaim 

that 

my high devotion will not be wasted. 

I shall become an inspector. 

I shall buy a yellow-brick house. 

It will be in Chiswick, just two miles from the garage; 
and Phyllis, O Philida, O my Phyllis 

will warm my slippers and her feline body. 

Our domesticity will be saturated 

by the atmosphere of a Saturday afternoon, 

and the beer on the tap of the wireless will never run dry. 
I make my future alive in a song. 

My Phyllis pins a kiss in my hair. » 


And so Tom stretched and Phyllis bent back. 

Chestnut trees lounged in a diagonal draught. 

Bits of paper like primitive kites 

took off on brief flights. 

The sky grew big, a pregnant sky, but the night was not a 
squealer. 

Beside herself, on a park bench, the moon squatted, livid. 


‚BUT WHERE, WHERE HAD SHE GOT TO? 


where had she been? 
O no, no, no. 
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_ Veins swelled beneath the expectant temples. 

His fingers kept their vigil in a pocket. 

A square hesitated behind him — a stockade of shadows 
the front-line lost in cross-fire from street fighting. 
Where? 

Where will she come from? 


When — 


People switched on the long hours in their windows, then 
switched them off. 
Night’s blinds came down — stage curtains in a hurry. 
Like this, of course. But this? 
Rain galloped bareback from Janek’s jacket. Window-sills 
dribbled. 
A leakage of lights enamelled the pavement. 


Then. Then it was Phyllis; Phyllis by the door; her key screw- 
ed into the silence of the house; 

and Janek vaulted questions and amazement, threatened to 
throttle her anger, 

jammed his leg in the door: «Let me in.» The corridor 
shrieked with yelling echoes. 

The door banged back behind him as though the street had 
been torn away by the hinges. 


« Come up. Quiet. 
The stairs squeak. » 


No words translated sorrows into tears, and there were no fears 
as Phyllis spread the night out like a carpet, 
a soft divan beneath an August window, 


four sentry stars, a star at every corner. 


O idyll, in this fourth-floor single room, 
ring, an alarm-clock, sinless, ring 
to all stray sinning lovers. \ 
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PES WHEN JAN GOT UP, sunlight resounded on empty chimneys. A | 
er banquet of smoke was over. 

; Every gable crowed. Slates showed their tail feathers. 
The milkman clinked by the concrete doorstep 
and fed the threshold straight from the bottle. 
Shadows for canvasses rested on easel-like trees 
Di prepared for a whir in the air 
1 to splash sun-strokes across them, prepared 
‘4 for the camel-hair stroke of the sun. 


And Janek went to the park. 
: _Janek went to his sheep, 
E back to the park-bench bustle. 


And he savoured the taste of the breath in his mouth. 
The air became a form of praise. 
| He wore the wind like the frayed brim of his cap 
_ _ cocked-up, far-back, and he made for the park. 
His farewell steps outdistanced warning: 
he passed the easels with their charge of shadows: 
his footsteps followed close upon the sun's. 


JAN, THOUGH, THIS WHITENESS, these patches in the park, 
do you remember the clink, 

the jangle and gargle and glitter 

of spurs of the frost on the snow? 

Do you remember that other blinding whiteness, 

a labour-camp seen from its watch-tower, 

the gulf between hunger and sleep? 

From the beginning Death has been keeping his spies 
in the Siberian pine forest: 

the wind, there, swept down through polar ventilators, 
has repeatedly blown an elegy into idylls: 
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the moon, there, is an incestuous lover 

| of the frost in the air and the hunger and plague. 
A ditch, deep light, the middle of the street. 

- Now you must jump it. 


The air lassoes you. 
Brakes screech through oblong and diagonal octaves. 
Eyes spin down into a heap of darkness. 
Your senses all wobble, the end of the thread: 
Death. 


AT FOUR MINUTES PAST SIX Janek was run over by a bus 
number seventeen. (Phyllis was just then leaving 
her house.) 
_ Fragrance froze in the milkbar 
among the lacquered udders, 
immaculate refrigerators. 


But Janek now, by mortuary cold, 

was just beginning then to be embalmed, 

provisioning his expedition to 

the polar ice-cap of eternity, 

at which, through some magnetic universal attraction, 
the most discrete and distant bones arrive î 

(the same shepherd who calms all flocks 

shears death, in the end, like a fleece from each idyll.) 


Phyllis sings her lover’s elegy. 
«Which of your smiles, which of your kisses, my love, 
shall I pin over my Saturday bed? 
In what shape will you haunt me 
when I lie under the beer in the breath of my husband? 
And shall I conceive an image, my love, 
of you, of you? 
Which rhythm will my knees remember when 
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the dance-floor hobbles toward a sweating wall, — 
the saxophone begins to chase dead tunes 
out of a black piano? 


« Small, like a splinter, you in every note 

will lacerate my ears, my lips, my throat 

— you, Janek, you 

(yes, PI betray you in some recollection | 
and take small change for sorrow — in cinema tears) 
O Janek, 4! 
Johnny dear. » 


In Kensington Gardens the wind continued to rummage 
among the litter dropped by the sun. 


Like this, of course, 
like this. 


Translated by Burns Singer and the Author. 
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COUNTRY WITHOUT RAIN 


This is a country without willing rain, 
The shrunken seeds start from our ground like mice, 
Soiling the foot that treads them. Here the thin 
Dead dandelion’s fur stands thick as lace, 
But no wind blows these heads. And there is sun, 
A sun that smells like fire, for here the shine 
Of trees in rain is fable. 

There are twice 
Ás many sparrows as in other lands 
But ours are sick and careful, slow to fight. 
Where flowers open only after hands 
Have forced their heads to bow, O nights are late 
And when they come they pant like tired hounds. 
Strange that our trees are trained to run to fruit, 
For there can be small fruit upon these boughs 
That sell their birthright for a spate of crows. 


OLD MAP OF SUMMER 


I meant to travel to the silly land È 
Of summer, riding easy as a child 
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7% On an old gentled horse, my rough hair bound | a 
# With a free string. I longed to take a field 14 
i Candid with flowers, and to court the pond 1 
id Where pet birds clamored like loud tempered boys. | 
pe 4 
è 1 
E: I vowed to race without a ring or friend ti 
AA Back where hard winds pressed heavy on our trees 
È And robins sang as steadily as wind. | 
> È Maps tell me, though, the land is mean and far | 
Rie And only to be reached through mist and fear. | 
ae I think now that I will not travel there. | 
Er THAT SHALLOW, SOFT, AMORPHOUS I i 
sa Ì 
24 That shallow, soft, amorphous I 1 


Trapped like a pet crow in its nest, | 
SN Stripped of its rings and down to pelt, A 
Learned words to make its wished felt. 


Packed like a trunk consigned to rust, 
Condemned to attics, out of season, 
(First beaten free of fire and dust,) 


I said, « I think I know the reason » 


(Lifting my pride to part its hair—) 
«To, like a drunken sailor, rung 

va» By rung, climb seasons into air. » 

I said, « String beads that came unstrung, 


a Relearn gone gifts for jest and Latin, 

LE Unpack provisions, dust worn loves, 

Ci Taste with bent spoons, bleach gaudy gloves, 
Command sad cottons to be satin. » 


È That outgrown, rude, outrageous I, | 
1 Trapped like a bad bear in a tree, 
= 
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_Growled that it was too gruff to die 
While 1 still wore the bones of me. 


Then, though it grew too hoarse to give 
Reasons, I muttered to me: live. 


POEM IN PRAISE OF SAINTS 


Mark well the weather of that moon, 

Our valid wart that hides by day, 

By night a variant of sun, | 
À sister climate. And display “A 
To travelers afraid of home, 
Birds of a feather flocked by night, 

The kind of rosy celi or room 

Daytime would print a garish white. 

Who makes good glasses for cold eyes 

And gilds sad clowns and sorry thieves? 

O find that saint and pay his fees 

And scent his cell with thyme and cloves. 

Whoever laughs at saints shall sin 

Against his nearest uncouth kin. 


AS ANGELS FELL AND COULD NOT RISE 


As angels fell and could not rise 

But listened on their bloody knees 

To far-off heaven’s brutal clangour, 

We kneel here now in Sunday languor. 
What plots of grain or gratitude! 

Our grassy hopes, a picture plain, 
Stretch to a valid lattitude 
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Beyond the kiss of kin and rain. 

Like collared beasts controlled by hands, 
Shall we walk there unlapped by winds? 
But web and fiend and fiery word 
Purchased this crowned and candled peace. 
Shall we offend our hard-won lord 

By asking, «Is there more than this? » 
How hard that heaven can hurt the eye 
And melt between the hands like snow. 


PRODIGIES OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


Before the nights began to wane, 

A spoiled child in my swatch of sun 
I knew the rhymes for room and home 
And synonyms for everyone. 

What prodigies of circumstance 

Start from the landscape of a dream! 
Here was a house without a fence, 
Cradled and circled by one stream, 
Here was a fire without a fear 


To hold the hands toward and call dear. 


A shadow crossed that swatch of sun 

To hold the hands toward and call nigher, 
There in a house without a fence, 

There by a fear without a fire. 

Who is at rest with everyone, 

Who knows the rhymes for room and home? 
How may not nights begin to wane, 

Be bound and cooled by one caught stream? 
What prodigies of circumstance 

Start from the landscape of a dream. | 
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POEMS 


WHEN I WAS A CHILD I BOUGHT 
THE BEACH 


When I was a child I bought the beach, 
I blessed the boats and tamed the sand. 
Toy castles tried spires for my hand. 

I owned the creatures, two of each: 


When I was a child I bought the beach. 


I caught the gulls and guessed their speech, 
Legs planted tall as spars I spanned 

The space and flash of waves; a band 

Of boys and beasts was mine to teach, 

I caught the gulls and guessed their speech. 


The blown boats rock now out of reach, 
Children are hard to understand, 

Castles grow greater than I planned, 

The gulls small words swelled to a screech, 
The blown boats rock now out of reach. 


I blessed the boats and tamed the sand, 
I owned the creatures, two of each, 

The space and flash of waves, a band 
Of boys and beasts, all mine to teach: 
Children are slow to understand. 
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DEATH, THAT EQUINOX 


Now cry joy, be the green 
ash burning in berries — dulled 
that vermillion by the red in you; 


rushing back to the giver what 
(He or They) seemed to, at birth, 
give; back to mothering dust 


the break, taste, of swallowed crumbs 
buttered; the wine-tingle-and-dregs smell, 
pond water; weedy frogs leaping 


the lilies; O and arms, crushing so sweet, 
you died often, foreseeing the losing 

that plunged kiss and those nights. 

Cry free — unchained by wept-out, 
hungersalted, the eyes and mouth; your 
shoulders, welted heaving bundles; the heart 


whipped by snakes crawling out 
from the moon’s marble ruin — beggar now, 
happy rags, you sing 
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(uncreating the creature you were, 
unkingly-careless of blessing-doom) 


how the latest coins stamped with 
wings, you flung back — the giver catches, 
perhaps in His thunderous halo... 


Could be owner of all, meek 
adoration — but you strip that rag, 
fly naked, austerely not looking, 


not loving — into the corpse 

a sparrow left under wheel; 

you, nested in that feather nothing, 
sunshadowed, covered by death 
(cry joy and free) from Death that 
equinox, too-hot September. 


UNPETALLED AND UNPEARLED 


In chill ecstasy remember 
that no one sees; know in somber 
pleasure it is by mirrors we look 
at the world we unmake. 


A periled world in glass... 

Glassily the figures pass 

among machines, and drive machines, 
and wince — the sound of breaking means 


predicted desolation, yes, 

the leveled bridge and villages, 
but also a hag-moon terror 
Revived by a breaking mirror. 
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Has anyone ever looked with eyes, 


seen the Emperor’s no-clothes? 
My friends stare mirror-distances 
as far as the dove-held trees 


sounding a deceiving news 

either road they choose. 

(Glass hearts, be careful what you love, 
and careful how you grieve — 


Or risk a smashing of the bright! 
And any savior comes too late!) 
Unpetalled and unpearled, 

in a glass darkly our wept world. 


AN ELEGY FOR TRUMPETS 


Lift up, lift up your lamps 
over bones, o bridges — season 


of black visions and their black queen. 


Gather the newly lost, you angels 
of hail and dew, wardens of 


storm and snow, gather and sing. 


Running before a quenched 
sun, I envy the vanished — 


in a flesh image no more 


remaking the Imageless as 
throned, a king; robed, a priest; 
armed, the Head of armies. 
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No longer slapped by wishes riding 
no horses; or biting stones; or 
parched among the champagne fountains... 


Around, ten thousand stand 
whose rest is that They sing; . 
with them Death, friendly; shout of 


song and never-resting praise; 
globing a silence (the placeless Presence) 
with him bright, a cloud of souls. 


(Boxed, with the lax lip, the loose 
hands, the silkpillowed skull, 
the myth of maggot as the god.) 


Jubilant around, new voices 
stand, a thousand times ten thousand, 
beholding — like one heart. 


NIGHT WORKERS LEAVE AT DAWN 


Leaving mills that house 
A nightmare boulevard, 
A lint-and-resin river, 


They behold a sky in rose. 


Within, a risen day 

And dusty noon; night, never. 
They wince in electric suns, 
Acid smells, engined bray. 


But this summered morning watch 
That bird among twigs 
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Prickly with rolas bud, how new 
And silk he is to touch! 


So young, he feels no omen-grief, 
Feather-loss, hawk-talon terror; 
A new reader of the riddle 


Of being—his beginning, safe. 


Never number this day among losses. 
Less hopelessly they hear a newcomer 
Recite the riddle-terms 

Above the moving grasses. 


He flies on a screech of sorrow. 
Work continues from dark to dark; 


The riddle remains; the darkened men 


Reserve its reading for tomorrow. 


MIRACLE CAME TO ME OVER WATER 


Miracle came to me over water. 
By the luminous evening water 
_revelation came, a vesper-sparrow 
beautiful in the mirrored poplar. 


Does it matter now whether I spread regal wings 
or untie these tissues like a sack of chalk? 


Kiss me in honor and fervor, and I clasp you, and loose you — | 


shower-scent, white peony; 


| _goodby to velvet, and a closeheld love. 


And this will be dying? 
Whether by white fire or by white water 
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lost, cleansed, reassembled, z 3 
I am glad I shall be strange to myself, _ 
a stranger to losing and having. 

a 

I shall carry no burden 

over the midnight mountain. 


_ Neither joy, nor stain, nor wildness 
4 kept as scar of encounter. 


Mim I afraid? 


There was a miracle by evening water. 


SONG FOR A SUMMER RIVER 


Sleep was delivered of child; 
a midwife heat had slapped it 


into living and going; 
I went where water was glowing. 


Cliff-villages had sunk there, ages. 


i The boiling river thrust stones, 
È plucked them like feathers, flung 
L them afire, steepled to ring. 


Sun-singed, the river smarted 
like a cook’s hand in charcoal. 
Shedding shoes, I stirred 

the reeds for a waked blackbird... 


Kettle-black; red on shoulders 
and a flute in his throat; 
sings my thoughts of yellow 
or fireflies in willow. 
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Wakers to morning and danger, 
cliff-villagers left their arrows 
and lizard-shapes of fear 

on stones composing a stair. 


I climb hot dust, and, turning, 

see their good and grief still burning, 
unquenched by those rivers of time 
boiling as I climb. 


ALONE WITH FIRES 


Alone, lacrimal in the 
lonely spaces, drunk on a 
wormwood of time. Within 


walls I left the names for 
honest wishes, I commit to 
the lawless my illegal wish. 


Body, weeping a drunkard’s 
tears for a god gas-chambered, 
no cake dipped in sherry, neither 


silk to the wrist, silk and gold, 
profits you. We being one, 
wish an untouchable vast — 


you, burned away by me reckless 
to view the one rosebush left: 
ANTARES blooming wet-heat, wheat-summer. 


Alone with fires, my own fever beaming! 
My tree of wish (not birds 


but their diamond song) has earthquake roots. 
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Crickets, their metal knuckles tapping... 
Too late and too lonely, a 
moon green-glaring the panes. Body 


and betrayal, counted seasons. 
ANTARES, toss your rose. Flame in 
that — flesh, deathward; delight yourself. 


EXILE FROM WHERE 


(Costmary, camomile, St. John's wort, 
sing the children; the children plait wreaths, 
hang over gate their mugwort dolls.) 


You, exiled from where, 
the earth’s enchanted flowering 
you read as wishes and witchways. 


Who slew the ivied ox 
to fatten fields, brought the goat- 
sacrifice to drench vines, 


from the glass-face, steelhooped 
streets to airport (your eyes, pieta, 
your blood, unceasing Niobe,) 


you search your hand for scars: 
the thorns talking; desert devils, 
how they whispered; the dragon- 


abysses breathing pitch, and talking. 
Longest day looms, costmary yellow. 
You, drunken with weeping, slept 
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centuries; now you call to the 
yellow, O candle, lighted in 
twelve houses guarded by animal 


stars, all of the earth’s new 
mullein will not keep the ice- 
quench from that flame nor my blood! 


You, looking for other- 
than-creature, how you sob 
in the motored silence, 


Father (over fire) find thy son — 
(the fabled way back to where!) 


(Vervain, hawkweed, fern, 
sing the children; the children plait wreaths, 
hang over gate their mugwort dolls.) 


MY OH MINUTE! 


Scene is a park peopled 
by minutes, they the dagger-fringe 
trees, disturbing resins crushed out 


of walking ... every second the whole 
life ... can anyone really walk 
park-through and never knowing 


the home-names, delicious leaf? 


Came closer to Death the object 


bought seven times over ... appointment 
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(sun-shellac « or songsparrow 
a tint spotted to quick a shade) 
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green will gs snatch for fleece? 
| Not screaming — who could, when pink 
| out of once a seasoaked dune 


is flower, and a stranger’s stare? 
My oh minute! Love quickly. 
Running through the paid-for dark. 
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THE IMPORTUNITIES OF M’SIEUR M**** 


M. M**** lived in the village of R**** in the peaceful 
Southern province of L’***, 

So did Mlle. Nicolette. 

But that M. M**** had not always lived in this forlorn | 
corner of the world, he wished to make perfectly clear. When | 
he spoke of Paris it was as if it lay in another country on some 
far-distant Oriental continent, and as if he were the only white 
man ever to have been there and returned. M. M**** wore 
a big knobby ring on one thumb and was unpopularly set down 
as just too horribly exotic. Entirely too much so for peaceful 
L’*** and all the more so for devout and diligent little | 
RES 

Somehow M. M**** had always reminded Mlle. Nicolette 
of the tallest of the three grimy Magi depicted in a religious 
calendar that used to dangle from the damper-handle over the 
stove in a perpetual December. And she imagined that the odd 
foreign fragrance of which he was so ever-proudly redolent 
must have been myrrh or something. One good reason why she 
did not overly care for him was that his very presence caused 
her sinus to smart. 

Another thing — by the simple standards of R****, M. 
M**** was quite unnecessarily well-off and idle. Look how 
long his fingernails were! (To do well is good — well-to-do is 
bad, might be a fair translation of the village viewpoint.) As | 
far as anyone could detect, all that M. M**** ever did was 
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4 give lessons on some kind of peculiar musical instrument to 
the wife of General Varambot, « The Landlord. » It was in 
this household that Mlle. Nicolette had served ever since the 
day the Pastry Cook gave birth to her. 

It was enough for Nicolette (only M. M**** went out of 
his way to call her Mademoiselle, and though she did not 
know if this were absolutely de règle of him, still she certain- 
ly was not going to argue with anybody who wore a ring on 
his thumb and diffused so weird an aroma), it was enough for 
her to climb an occasional tree — she could chin herself nine 
times — or, dressed in her oldest clothes, go float on her back 
in the scummy duckpond; or, at night sometimes, cupping her 
quick hands together she caught up scores of fireflies and 
filled her room with them and lay long awake in bed to watch 
them and wish on them like a shower of shooting stars, like 
miniature meteors. 

Nicolette was not pretty. Clever with her hands, yes — 
she attended to Mme. Varambot's interminable toilette with 
fastidious precision. She was not strong and she was far too 
honest ever to have grown fat under the strict Varambot roof. 
Homely she was not quite. But pretty she was not assuredly. 

« It is the business of the Cendrillons of this world to see 
to it that they make themselves indispensable the best way 
‘they can, » so the Pastry Cook was eternally bent on reminding 
her. And Nicolette had in fact done just this in the Varambot 
menage by elaborating and perfecting the thousand meticulous 
abstrusities of Madame's toilette to such a degree of artisan 
dexterity that there could no longer exist any question of 
« dispensing with her services, » nor the least hope of matching 
her achievement. She knew precisely what needed to be done 
with Mme. Varambot's nose; she knew the shade and shape 
that those lavender eyes must be drawn to; she alone could 
ravel the Gordian intricacies of that golden chignon; and she 
knew just which dinner guest was to be presented with which 
profile. It was she who kept the secret of the where and how 
of everything that buttoned and hooked and laced, that bow- 
knotted, clipped, clasped, pinned or... opportunely unpinned. 
Clearly, no one else in her position could have seemed other 
than atrociously gauche by comparison. The success of this 
her shy conspiracy, it must be admitted, was no less a tribute 
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to her own delicate talent than a rebuke to her mistress’ 
aristocratic lassitude and the vulnerability of her vanity. 

On the first morning out of a thousand that Nicolette had 
fallen ill and not come to perform the ritual solemnities of 
the bathing and the dressing of Mme. Varambot in time for 
twelve o’clock breakfast, Madame had lain languishing in bed 
the whole day long in a fit of dainty desperation, unable to 
function, agitating her torpid limbs in spasms like an upside- 
down turtle. 

One might have thought that this hard-won indispensabili- 
ty of Nicolette’s had allowed her to feel some comforting sense 
of ironic pride. Whereas, in reality, Madame had so sternly 
taught her the sinfulness of pride that there was little or 
nothing left for her to be proud of. The thoroughness of this 
lesson extended to every phase of bathroom activity, even the 
most intimate, the most infantile. 

Into the midst of this rigorous and very trying regime 
clumped M. M****... 

They had first met one ordinary afternoon while Nico- 
lette was swatting a carpet in the kitchen garden and M. M****, 
taking a shortcut, had passed by carrying his peculiar musical 
instrument in a large oddly-shaped black case something like 
a three-cornered hatbox, on his way to give a lesson to Mme. 
Varambot. Then as she ducked under the carpet hanging from 
the lower bough of a chestnut tree, there was he, standing on 
the other side not far from her, looking on admiringly. 

For want of a ready explanation of himself, he looked at 
her sidewise and said, « Lovely carpet. » 

Setting down the black case which was evidently of a 
good weight, he came four oblique steps closer. He gave the 
carpet the benefit of a quick unequivocal squint, a very pro- 
fessional squint, sighting off the end of his outstretched thumb. 

« Bokhara... no doubt of it,» he announced, unsquinting 
first one deep dark eye and then the other. 

Nicolette entwined her thin fingers inextricably in the 
handle of the carpet-beater and raised her eyes to the respect- 
ful level of the bottommost button on this odd gentleman’s 
velveteen waistcoat. 

«It is a pleasure, Monsieur, » she managed to reply at 
last. 
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For a moment he stood as hesitant as she, and then to 
her shame and confusion, opened his mouth to a very great 
width and produced a series of short high-pitched sort of 
wheh-wheh-wheh-wheh's that might have sounded more ap- 
propriate coming out of something up in the top of a tree. 

«My name isn’t Bokhara! » he stopped it long enough 
to say. « This carpet you are so valiantly whaling the daylights 
out of, Mademoiselle, this is a most unusual Ukranian Bok- 
hara. » 

Nicolette tapped her wicker carpet-beater — fashioned 
much like the ancient caduceus — intently against the toe 
of one shoe. 

« And, » continuing in a lower voice, « I can think of many 
a far worse fate than being this carpet, my dear... » 

It took Nicolette a week and a half to realize that this 
odd remark had been intended as a bit of gallantry, and then 
she blushed a private retrospective blush. 

The next time she saw him he was carrying in addition 
to the peculiar musical instrument, a small oblong box wrap- 
ped in wrinkled tissue paper with an indissolubly knotted red 
ribbon around it. This he held out to her and when she did 
not reach for it —- or before she could decide to — he left 
it balanced carefully on the top of her head, and squinted 
and walked away. Well of course she would not keep it — so 
mightn’t she at least see what it was? Only then could she 
measure the extent of her sacrifice and evaluate the virtuous- 
ness of it. No sense in resorting to martyrdom over marrons 
glacés, for instance. 

It was a pair of beautifully embroidered slippers. There 
was a billet doux with an inky inscription: How Beautiful 
Are Thy Feet In Sandals, O Prince's Daughter. 

« Ténisson! » sighed the Pastry Cook, « Ténisson..., » she 
repeated wistfully whose paramour's name had been Alfred, 
too. 

Nicolette displayed them on her chiffonier, thinking them 
far too grand ever to tread common ground with the crude 
leathern footgear of any old clodhopper or tradesman, or the 
paws and claws and hooves of the beasts of the field, chickens 
and pigs and gophers, pouah! But she thought she might trip 
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lightly over that fantastic Bokhara in them sometimes, when 
the house was empty. 

After a while it got so that whenever she heard those 
curious notes signifying the commencement of Mme. Varam- 
bot’s music lesson, Nicolette knew where to expect M. M**** 
by the end of the hour — and she was nearly always there. 
Un-deux-trois / un-deux-trois, she listened for his chant. The 
notes... it would have been difficult to say whether it was some- 
thing being blown into or scraped across or strummed upon 
or malleted over or what. Un-deux-trois, and then an occasional 
impatient appoggiatura of un-deux-trois-Mdame! | Un-deux- 
trots. 

Some few days later when she opened a second little box. 
it was another pair of richly brocaded evening slippers. This 
was becoming serious. Certainly Mlle. Nicolette knew better 
than to accept presents from strangers but when she had 
protested as much to him, his only reply was that he agreed 
wholeheartedly and that the most pleasant resolution to a di- 
lemma must surely be the best and therefore they ought to 
cease being strangers at once and become friends just as soon 
as possible. Not knowing what the proper rejoinder to that 
one was, she smiled uncertainly and in spite of herself, and 
M. M**** smiled right back... 

Yet not until he had brought her the ruby ring (« ...from... 
Paris! ») did she fully awake to the formidable fact that sooner 
or later she would be obliged to reciprocate. Somehow. 

It was too late now to start acting shocked — not now 
with the chiffonier virtually littered with every type, style and 
design of slipper, sandal, shoe. A pair that was little more 
than a sequin-sprinkled bandeau crisscrossing the instep and 
spiraling her ankle like an opalescent reptile; then sturdier 
ones for dancing (gay for the waltz, sedate for the minuette;) 
delicate filigree ones (with tulle in the vamp and quarter just 
above the welt) simply for sitting down in; more resilient ma- 
terial for walking — a pair for walking upstairs, a pair for 
walking downstairs; riding boots made of such fine leather as 
she had only seen the Bible ever bound with; sandproof shoes 
for the seashore and hobnail bootees for climbing trees and 
rubbery ones for wading amid the ducks in. 


However, the Pastry Cook reassured Nicolette that the 
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Ténisson on the billet-doux was what made everything perfect- 
ly respectable. (« ‘Larmes, vain larmes, je ne sais pas ce qu’ils 
veulent dire, » softly she recited in that gloomy murmur one 
reserves for favorite lines of verse, « ‘Larmes de la profondité 
d'un divin désespoir... O Alfred! » she cried, her fingers mix- 
ing flour in with we face powder.) 

Truth to tell, it was not quite the very first time that 
Mlle. Nicolette had ever received compliments on the shape- 
liness of her foot. Once, an impertinent sculptor acquaintance 
of Mme. Varambot had paid her to dip both feet in a cold 
white mucky substance and then just stand there. Afterwards 
she learned that these plaster casts were to have been displayed 
as those of a famous ballerina who, in reality, had feet very 
like a swan. lt was evidence of the tractable naivété of her 
nature that Nicolette in no way resented this imposture. 

What at first she referred to as M. M****’s «thought- 
fulness » (a reference which as yet she had not revised — 
like the kitchen calendar) had long since grown to awesome 
proportions. And now this ring, this beauteous illusory rubi- 
cund ring! Increasingly she felt as she had that day her feet 


stuck fast in the tenacious clay — the same thrilling sense of 
panic that thunder inspires — that she could nowise nor 
nowhither flee — nor even decide if she really wanted to... 


She turned it gingerly in her fingers, gazing into it with 
grateful elation; she scarcely cared whether it were a real one 
or not -— mightn’t it even have been better, somehow less 
compromising, if it were not? But she knew perfectly well 
that it was. The only rings she had ever before in all her whole 
life worn had been either plaited blades of grass or old cigar 
bands. (Oh some of these were lovely! Especially a goldy one 
with a fancy pattern and the solemn Latin motto EXCELSIOR 
embossed upon it.) 

In her reverie with the glittery gift the giver had been 
forgotten, so that when he touched her wrist and said « No » 
it startled her. 

«It is for you to wear, » he said, «on your foot, » in so 
low and grave a tone that she was afraid not to take him 
seriously. 

« On my... foot, you say? » she said, in need of something 
to say. 
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M. M**** appeared to bow or else to sway gently forward, 
and in so doing wafted a stifling essence of myrrh through 
her brain. 

«It comes from Paris, you see,» he said in a whispery 
voice. It was as if he had said Ceylon. His own evident uneasi- 
ness helped make her feel a little better. «There is an old 
Parisian custom... in Paris... » 

Nicolette was ready and anxious to believe anything that 
was told her about what people did in Paris; so she lifted her 
foot, rested it on an overturned bucket of clothespins and set 
about unlacing her chinchilla slipper. At this point M. M**** 
became suddenly covered with confusion and picking up his 
bulky black case, cried « Pm late! » and rushed off. But not 
before he had murmured as close to her ear as he dared, 
«Fourth toe, left foot, my dear, » with a long warm sigh. 


Beginning shortly thereafter the following routine was 
tacitly established, much to the mingled perplexity and relief 
of Nicolette: it struck her as an odd yet not improper way of 
« reciprocating. » Very well then, she would allow him to come 
no oftener than once a week and wait for her under the 
shrubbery behind the trellis in the grape arbor. Preferably 
on Sundays when she returned from Low Mass and the Va- 
rambots had gone on to High Mass. She would go out into the 
garden with a watering pail or a hoe or a mouthful of clo- 
thespins, for an excuse, and when she neared the point of 
their invisible tryst she would stoop to remove her shoes and 
in the gentle green grass walk softly. Once a week every week 
— for no longer than it ever took to make a bed a two — her 
light slim feet arched and fell, naked and warm and rosily 
suffused as if blushing for their impudent nudity. Her delicate 
toes she gently clenched and the ruby ring he gave her twinkl- 
ed in the bright Southern sunlight. 

Every so often from under the shrubs a deep sigh, a moan 
grew alarmingly audible and Nicolette would be obliged to 
burst into an unsundaylike fit of song (never having learned 
any hymns or Church music at Low Mass, nor been allowed 
to attend High Mass) until the sighing had subsided. Naturally 
this strange arrangement between them did make her feel 
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kind of peculiar, yet it was little enough that he asked and, 
besides, she rather liked this ridiculous tickle of cool green 
grass and she tiptoed and skipped, she minced, she twinkled 
and, had she only known it, pirouetted once — all the while 
conscious of a pair of bifocal eyes peeping through the goose- 
berries. And somehow the deep dark scrutiny of these eyes 
became a more serene delight for her than the faint ungraci- 
ous homage occasionally begrudged by her own sand-blind 
looking-glass. This simple clandestine pantomime that M. 
M**** had Mlle. Nicolette perform might often be little more 
than strolling in the abandoned arbor, or idly pinching up 
pebbles between her toes with prehensile agility. While the 
ruby ring shone like Mars in September. 

Although Nicolette knew that everybody « belowstairs » 
would have vastly enjoyed witnessing this surreptitious exhi- 
bition, still it was a secret and for some reason or other that 
she herself knew not, it was a secret she wished to keep. 


At night in bed floating through a swarm of sidereal fire- 
flies, she wondered what it was that his bright crystal spectacles 
could see that she had never seen. (But then neither could 
she have said for sure whereon they mostly focused.) She was 
naturally far more anxious to discover some positive quality 
in herself than to attribute any ungentlemanly intentions to 
him. Could it actually be, then, by some happy chance, that 
there was something attractive about her? (Aie!) Whatever it 
was, she was more grateful for this -— even should she herself 
never identify it — than for all the gems and gewgaws he 
could have carried in seventeen shoeboxes. 

There was now the serious question of the latest billet- 
doux — minus Tennyson — tossed through her window clip- 
ped in a clothespin. What was all this about his urgently need- 
ing to come UP and « have a talk » with her? Well but how 
could what he might say to her be any « worse » (less proper) 
than what he had already given to her, Surely it was better to 
listen than to receive. After all, Nicolette concluded, she could 
always scream. 

And then it was to be in the morning and none of that 
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sort of thing ever happens in broad daylight! This much she 
knew. Although it was indoors... 


Was that a noise of footsteps in the hall or of a knock at 
the door? After all, she reminded herself, she could always 
scream. With this resourceful thought in mind Nicolette quietly 
unfastened the latch. 

One thing was certain, she was firmly determined not to 
let herself get even slightly kissed, not right away; and so as a 
precaution she had saved a piece of toast from breakfast and | 
kept it in one hand ready to take a large bite out of just as 
soon as she heard his knock at the door. No lover howsoever 
ardent, she felt sure, would be desirous of kissing a woman with 
her mouth full of toast. 

It was foolish of him to have brought along that cumber- 
some musical instrument — and as he dislodged its odd shape 
from the threshold it seemed to her unusually sinister. It look- 
ed as if it might well have housed some wild creature with 
ungainly antlers — and she peered at it to see if perhaps there 
had been holes punched in the sides of it anywhere. At the same 
time, she vaguely apprehended, there was also something 
curiously comforting in its mere presence — as if it left them 
a little less absolutely alone... 

M. M**** was breathing heavily, doubtless from his exer- 
tions with this large case, but in a way extraordinarily notice- 
able in the breathless atmosphere of the room. The room was 
simple; furnished for the most part with pieces that one by 
one had been replaced in other rooms of the house. The chif- 
foniere it had taken her so many years to grow up to see the 
top of; the... All at once she became aware of the bed jutting 
with indiscreet prominence out into the middle of the too 
small room. How strange his being there made the familiar 
afternoon! Though there was the sun on the rug where it 
always was — and the feeble breeze shoving the sackcloth 
curtains out of its way... 

Neither one of them had yet spoken. M. M**** followed 
| her gaze to the black case for a moment they contemplated 


it together in silence as if half in expectation of its opening 
or making a sound. 
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«O dear God, let me not fidget! » Nicolette prayed earnes- 
tly. M. M**** had taken off his glasses and she wished that 
he had not, for it wrought a striking alteration and one that 
disquieted her. It was as if he had suddenly shown her his bir- 
thmark or something. For one thing it made his eyes littler... 
With a quick tweak of memory she recognized the same hazy 
nimbus of woeful supplication that lit the face of her lean and 
haggard Magus kneeling indignantly between a horsetrough 
and a goat. 

She watched fixedly when he pinched the sharp crease of 
his right trouser-leg with thumb and forefinger and hoisted 
the cuff approximately twenty centimeters above the ankle. 
There was a mortal pause. His head descended to the level of 
her apronstring, there was a bony thump of kneecap to floor: 
A man was kneeling at the feet of Mlle. Nicolette! 

This, she knew, was the classic stance. It meant she could 
safely put the piece of toast back in her pocket. M. M**** 
was murmuring again, caressing her foot with the tips of his 
fingers, the fanciest of her fine shoes, the sandals with the 
wound-around straps and the shimmery buckle. With a patient 
ineptitude that was almost touching M. M**** had begun try- 
ing to undo the sandal as if it were all some complicated pink 
parcel. This honest effort going wholly unrewarded by success, 
he took to snatching and yanking at the tangle of ribbonry 
and buckling, and only succeeded in upsetting Nicolette’s totte- 
ry posture so that she was forced to reach out weakly for 
support. The edge of the nearby curlicued cast-iron bed 
received her sudden weight with a rusty squeek of surprise. 

But this would never do! 

Entirely unconcerned by her sprawl M. M**** seized 
his advantage to wrest both sandals from her feet, tearing 
them loose, flinging them aside, to clasp the left foot tightly 
between his hands and press it against his feverish cheek. 
By this time, he was lying prostrate on the rug, he was rolling 
over and over like a dog, he was emitting long weird delirious 
moans. She would have been very sure that it was delirium 
indeed, were it not that with fairly coherent impetuosity he 
kept gutturally reiterating, « Beautiful. Beautiful! Mmmm 
beautiful... » 

It was fortunate that he clamped her feet so tightly and 
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that his long fingernails cut into her flesh so sharply, or 
else she would have suffered exeruciations of tickling — 
because Mlle. Nicolette was desperately ticklish. But now 
that he had only too clearly demonstrated the depth and 
humbleness of his devotion, she supposed he would stand 
up like a man and crush her triumphantly to his bosom. At 
the moment, however, she could not have said whether she 
were the more fearfully bewildered by the spectacle of the 
one or the prospect of the other. Never before having been 
either wooed nor a witness to Man in the paroxysms of his 
passion, she could but surmise that these indeed were the 
symptoms of it. That a grand transformation did take place, 
of this she had been often assured by the Pastry Cook and 
other elders as well as on the irreproachable authority of 
all the best novelists. In point of fact, just some such of a | 
«transformation » or other she felt that quite likely she 
herself was at this very moment undergoing. 

But M. M**** had not yet risen! Altogether unacquainted 
with the etiquette of seduction, Nicolette frantically conceiv- 
ed that there must be some secret word or special gesture that 
was expected of her in order to free him from this thralldom 
of abject affection. Except that for the life of her she could 
not imagine what. On the precarious verge of leaning down 
to soothe his heated brow she sensed that, attached to the bed — 
as she was solely by the elbows, it meant risking an abrupt 
tumble off onto her spine should M. M****, perchance impuls- 
ively, have striven to embrace her. So the best she could do was 
hold on and hope, her fingers clinging steadfastly to her 
tufted cotton counterpane. 

And to the contrary, his ardor dimmed not at all, his sue- 
culent kisses continued and increased and shot tiny chills up 
and down her metatarsal arch. Now he was busy squeezing 
and kneeding her chilly pink feet with the same ardent 
industry. i 

Oh, tearful recollections assembled — of when he had 
first demanded of her her worn straw pantofles to keep; of 
how he had begged her, obliged her to make wine from grapes 
trod by her own bare feet, well before it was thoroughly 
fermented and was assuredly abominable stuff tasting faintly 
of insecticide and fertilizer. Yet he had commended its « ex- 
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quisite » bouquet with a wall-practised smack of the lips 
and the eyelids listlessly ajar of the perfect connoisseur. As 
long as it had been a question of quaffing champagne from 
an old barnyard buskin of hers, why, she naturally accepted 
it as a homage by no means frivolously bestowed. But when 
she learned that he made regular use of it as a gravy boat, 
leaky though it was, she became less sure than ever what to 
think, Of course it may not have been true at all what they 
said about his eating oatmeal with a brass shoehorn from her 
rubber galoshes. Just the same, added to what she already 
knew for a fact (the time he had her mash the boiled potatoes, 
for example, it scalded the sole of one foot very severely) it 
did not sound nearly enough unlikely for comfort. 

M. M**** lay there before her groveling and growling, 
sniveling and salivating and saying, « Beautiful beautiful 
beautiful beautiful, » fondling her fragile and faintly veined 
pink feet. Mlle. Nicolette was conscious of this mucid spume 
gradually evaporating, turning cool in the warm summery air, 
and was instantly reminded — against her will — of a similar 
clamminess of muscat lees in the cuvier. His tongue slithered 
in and out between her toes and licked the sole of her foot 
in long leisurely even strokes like a paintbrush. 


They must have belonged to the Pastry Cook because no 
one else would ever have thought of wearing such decidedly, 
almost deliberately peculiar-looking shoes. They were a pair 
of black heavy leather high-button shoes, and Nicolette put 
them on and went away in them. She laced them all the way 
top as tight as she possibly could and nobody ever saw her 
take them off again as long as she lived. 

She had given in to the dubious inducements of her 
heart, and at so early an age, so lovely and lonely and mys- 
tical an age, Mlle. Nicolette had learned the meaning of mor- 
tification. 
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ELEGY IN THE HARVARD YARD 


A.M. D. G. 
for James Philip Meagher 
«The poem is the realized love of desire which remains 


desire. » 
«I have refused comfort. » 


as Anak days pid 


I know you think for sure I have gone far 
To live by this old wall late-apple red si 
Where myrtle thrusts its blunt and hardy star 4 
Up through the frost-bruised leaves of its starved bed. | 
I have not gone so far as you conceive. | 
I too am one to whom love must come hard. È 
For fifteen years I have tried to learn to give. | 
That myrtle is my prize; and not this Yard. È 
The Greeks were ironists of high repute I ; 
To have made the prize of love that tough ground cover 
Bedizening soil that scarcely holds a root. 
They knew the brutal strength that makes the lover. 
It is with most as with men in old tales 
Some prince will meet transmuted in a wood 
To mangled elms or groaning nightingales, 
Whom accidentally he will do some good 
And learn the runes of disenthralment from 
They dare not use themselves. The enchanted know 
The spells of disenchantment, but grow dumb 


Lest form once changed, all form be proved mere snow, 
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And they be neither what at first they thought, 


Nor that hurt growth nor leaf-commingling voice 
But something worse, the cold eye in the flaught 
Of wind, moveless itself, yet moving to rejoice. 
What daunted Keats that morning on the Heath 
His grey bird's goldfish bubble of a lung 
Was flooded with spring wind too green to breathe 
Was that he knew the scales the bird had sung. 
That celebration raised to life and death 
With each the ruthless cause for merriment, 
I too know cold. Who would not gasp for breath? 
I have become a thing I never meant. 
You tried to tell me fifteen years ago 
That no amount of drunken vanity 
Would be enough to see my wild kind through 
The loss of face which the stern charity 
To tell the truth demands. I was a boy. 
How could I know that what you said I wanted 
And made my vows to with such treacherous joy 
Was this stark love by which even Keats was daunted! 
But though that knowledge stops me dead today. 
(And love's strength is arrested, love overtired 
Wrestles with what it most should put away, 
Longs not to bless, only to be desired, 
And for this face, for this or that dead act, 
And for this body of an aging fool, 
Not for this joy I serve which makes sad fact 
The comic scrauling of a child at school,) 
I set this golden ring on my weak hand 
To show that I am given as a bride 
To a force of love no man can understand 
Who dares to stop at pity and feel pride. 
My way lies past this heart's last latitude, 
All form blurred white in its cold light's elation. 
The myrtle crown of love’s beatitude 
Is bought with pangs of transubstantiation. 
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The lover asks for, and refuses nothing, 
Till brave enough to live in raw desire, 
Like Him the grievous air served for last clothing, 
He testifies to it as the wood to fire. 
Let my blood's sadness like a maudlin friend 
In an embrace of warning gone insane 
Encumber me and babble of my end 
Till I see myself recoiling from the stain 
My barren guts will leave on my cold bed 
When the sisters gather round me to recite 
The litany of the dying and the dead 
And the burning in my bowels goes out with fright; 
Let apprehension rage past all relief, 
And life here on turn one crazed deathbed hour, 
Love's droughty yields burned down, heart blazing leaf 
Caught in a draft of memory of such power 
Its pull demands full conflagration, to the bone, 
The ash, the dust; let the robbed-blind soul smoked-out 
Lose to the cold-eyed gale all that's her own 
And drown in its live cautery from doubt, 
I will keep faith, till I grow dangerous 
Ás all men must who lose the fear of pain, 
For faith is but desire victorious 
And that is love and love cannot prove vain. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


The favored nephew and the only heir 

of an old aunt's estate worth nothing much — 
this collapsing barn where I rummage now, 

the old blistered house with the rotten elms 
New England's dignity is dying of, 

the inventory of an old maid's life, 

old loves, old scraps, her college annual, 
pressed flowers, letters, and last of all, her will — 
her heir, hardly the role I would have chosen. 
But heirs are not choosers; heirs are chosen. 


She left me what she had. Let the heir take stock. 


We shared the family nose, she and I, 

and family resemblance makes a bond 

when blood is none. This was my maiden aunt 
who loved me and was kind; whose love was not 
frustration for a son she could not have, 

but love that gives the simple person up 

in keepsakes and letters, knickknacks from Rome, 
a snapshot of her horse, and tucked away 
behind a drawer, a copy of her will, 

the demon words scrawled in above my name 


shyly and with love: memento mori. 
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I am the living heir of my dead aunt. 

If lost hands rummage now, unsure of love, 

in this Pandora’s box of precious trash, 

it was her will: what would stupid fingers know 
unless they hurt, and hurting, came on hope? 

She left me what she had: much hope, much hurt. 
This photo shows her seated on the porch, 

at thirty-eight, still alone, still alive, 

starched in nurse’s white, hurt eyes leached of love, 
struggling to bless. Sweet ghost, who bless me now, 
who left me love, make me worthy of your hope. 


Somewhere a bell slams home, the windlass leaps 
for the endless well and the long rope whirrs 
to nowhere. This is the time of mourning 
when honest heirs are honest with themselves 
at last. We accept inheritance of love 

if loss is real, or go with those who die 

into the long home where all losses lie, 
dead to the world and sixty years of life, 

or more or less. It does not matter much, 

nor matter who, if the tenure is such 

the living heirs of love inherit that pride. 


Think on time, dispassionate and cold, 

when the self, hurt or lazy, crawled down its hole 
to die, or sleep the livelong winter through. 
Some call it hibernation, others hell, 

but mockers call it death, which has no hope 
and does not hurt. And so it was with her, 

as once with me who mocked: the slow torpor 
of the sleeping bear, alone, the lost ghost 

who comes and goes in hope, untouchably. 
Forgive me lesser love and touch me now. 
Possess me of your love, courageous ghost. 
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THE BLOCKADE-RUNNERS 


I know a race of Flower People: 
they have their own weather, their 
own geography, and their own laws. 


Dr. WiLLoucHBY, in Vues d’Optiques 


I 


March, 1864, at Mobile, was chilly and full of alternate 
spells of blustery rainy winds and fine weather. The Mobile 
River ran high, swelled by the tawny streams Alabama and 
Tombigbee carrying the spring rains, and poured into a Bay 
already muddied by the Riviere du Chien and the usually 
placid waters from lle aux Oies and Mon Luis. The days of 
warm sunshine brought out the yellow jessamine and the 
Cherokee roses, then came fierce wind and rain to tousle the 
flower-heads, shatter them, at last to flatten them on the soggy 
earth. 

The formidable line of entrenchments around the city 
had constantly to be tended: trenches had to be baled out, 
earth walls repaired: the soldiers grumbled and stopped from 
time to time to gaze ruefully at the mud. Others moped in 
their tents, writing to their families up-country, or holding 
up the tent-flaps to stare at the rain crashing through the 
pines. But somewhere under all, the earth quickened, the 
brown fields flushed faintly green; buds were seen, summer 
promised. 

The Northern ships patrolled the mouth of the Bay, 
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blockading the town; the bulletins and casualty lists were 
posted daily in the Post Office: but the life of the town was 
festive rather than war-like. There were cotillions, there were 
supper parties, there were charades and soirées musicales. 


«I use almonds simmered in milk to stretch out my 
chicken salad when the hungry hordes eat midnight collation 
at my house, » Mrs. Dameron confided to Mrs. Jolly Marston, 
meeting her at early morning market. They both were ac- 
companied by their cooks, carrying market baskets: both 
ladies carried smaller baskets of Confederate curreney. 

«I serve stuffed eggs and pickled oysters,» said Mrs. 
Jolly Marston, « and Devil take the hindmost. » 

« You still at your alchemical exercises, hon? » asked Mrs. 
Dameron, referring to Mrs. Marston’s experiments with various 
burnt peelings, nuts, spices, etc., in her quest for a brew 
resembling coffee, vanished since the blockade. 

« Roasted sweet “tater peels are still the best,» Mrs. 
Marston replied. « Flavored with a pinch of cinnamon and 
a teaspoon of rum to a pot of the brew. It’s not coffee, though. 
Some mornings I wake up, or rather I dream I wake up, and 
I smell coffee, real coffee, strong as anything. Then Elrena 

brings me my ’tater-peel brew, and I wake up disgusted. » 
« We have enough tea for about three months, if we're 
careful and not piggy,» remarked Mrs. Dameron vaguely, 
studying some weavilly rice bearing the price of Fifty Dollars 
a Bushel chalked on a black marker. « And plenty of Madeira. 
I make Madeira sauce for everything, and we finish midday 
dinner with swimmin’ in the head. » 

«Well, » said Mrs. Jolly Marston, « it’s bad enough worry- 
ing about the victuals, without having everything else to think 
of, too. I don’t mean the boys, either. I get down on my bones 
and pray God with all my heart for them. What I’m talking 
about now is, the girls! I may go berserk over them! Just let 
a drum beat off in the distance, and they’re fighting over the 
mirror, doing up their curls, biting their lips, pinching their 
cheeks, prinking and posing, then whoosh! they’re hanging 
over the upstairs veranda like hussies, lallygagging at the sol- 
diers. Marina is only fourteen, I can box her ears; but Sweet 
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Jesus, Charlotte is a grown lady, and with a whim of pure 
iron. » 

« How will it all end? » sighed Mrs. Dameron. « And flour 
up ten dollars a barrel since last week. » 

« And I try to lock them up and make them wind ban- 
dages, but no, out they go over the alcove roof, down the 
chinaberry tree, and just vanish. Bascombe says I just hafta 
let "em run, he says putting together the time and the place | 
the only thing to do is let them run, but I say run a temper- 
ature if I catch them in any nonsense. Thank God, the Pelham 
Cadets are all local, and have mothers and sisters to be | 
responsible to. » | 


During the changeable March, a German ship, laden with 
toys and clocks, had been caught in a storm out on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and suffered damage. In seeking safe harbor, the 
Captain, edging along the coast, had found by chance the 
only free entry to the Bay, which was a narrow channel 
just under the sweep of the cannons of Fort Morgan. All 
through the Bay there were planted torpedoes and pilines 
to close the waters to the Northern vessels, with only this 
passage for the blockade-runners going from Mobile to Ha- 
vana. These light saucy vessels, painted a grayish-white that 
made them practically invisible on the blue swells of the 
Gulf, slipped back and forth with great arrogance, carrying 
bales of cotton to Havana where they were transferred to 
French or English ships, returning generally with medicines, 
drugs, and various war-stores. The toy-laden German ship, 
the Windsbraut, had limped into port where the Captain, 
inspecting his damages, had decided to auction his partially 
water-logged cargo, make repairs, take on cotton and set out 
again. This was accomplished with dispatch. The Windsbraut 
followed the blockade-runner, the Denbigh, when it slip- 
ped out of the Bay one midnight, leaving behind in Mobile 
shops a surfeit of toy trumpets and all such, flaxen-haired 
china dolls, cheap chiming clocks with views of the Lorelei's 
Rock painted on the faces, and — one passenger, a sardonic 
young Dane who had planned to debark at Texas and make — 
his way overland to California. He had studied a little ar- 
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chitecture, but made his way by painting portraits, or sign- 
boards; he hoped to become rich in San Francisco. His Eu- 
ropean dress, his pale hair — pale as the china dolls’ — and 
foxy brown eyes brought him friends at once, and the officers 
of the Pelham Cadets found him a fine drinking-partner, but 
he was poor and suffered because of it, since the simplest 
necessity cost huge packs of Confederate banknotes, and since 
he felt he must not unknot his few goldpieces from his hand- 
kerchief to change them for the paper money of wildly 
fluctuating value. So he wrote a large notice in an elegant 
hand, and pinned it up in the postoffice, where all who went 
to see what friend or relation appeared that day in the 
casualty list would also learn that « Mr. Firsen will paint 
portraits in the raffiné European manner, on terms to be 
arranged, sittings entirely at convenience of the subject, frames 
extra, plain or gilded. » He might have remained unaccepted, 
save by the Cadets, on grounds of being a « furriner », if 
Miss Minnie de Julac had not created a consternation by 

deciding to be painted, despite her advanced age. È 

«I may be older than the winds of Himalaya, » she gig- 
gled, « but Pve not ever been limned, and I plan to make a 
treat or a turn for my cousins. Besides, Mr. Firsen is going 
to paint me by the window, and instead of having my own 
pea-patch and corn rows outside, he’ll put a very picturesque 
view of the Bay, by moonlight. » 

As sittings progressed, to the town’s amusement, the re- 
ports came from Miss de Julac that Firsen was « dashing », 
that he spoke French with a marked absence of accent, that 
he had made her laugh every time he came, and caused her 
to keep him on for suppers of stuffed crabs and beer. Where- 
upon he was «taken up» and had more commissions than 
he could manage, but none, as it turned out, for cash. He 
acquired evening attire (slightly too large,) an enamel box 
from Persia (very slightly chipped,) and a place at all the 
family tables in town, but not a penny to help him on his 
way to California. 

«I feel, » he remarked, « as if I were visiting some King- 
dom of Flowers, during a war between the bees and hornets. 
All is gaiety here; Government Street is useless for carriages 
what with parades and reviews, and girls who have not really 
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_ had enough to eat for supper dance till dawn and still are 
fresh. » E 
« It’s our way, » smiled Mr. Dameron, filling the painter’s 
glass with Madeira. « Pity you couldn't have seen our Carnival 
before the war began. Our visitors from abroad have declared 
it the equal of any in Europe, save those of Rome and Paris. » 
« And this, » said Firsen, turning the pages of the Mobile 
Register which was printed on floral wallpaper in the absence 
of newsprint paper. « Look how this list of Confederate Dead 
begins in the heart of a yellow rose and goes down through 
a japonica flower to finish amidst clovepinks. And here Mr. 
Lincoln’s name appears across the wings of a small butterfly. » - 
«Don't say that name, please, » said Mr. Dameron. « And 
if you want the truth, that list of Confederate Dead begins 
in the heart of a Walter Scott novel. » He took the flowered 
journal and studied it, then put it down and smiled. « Looks 
like a journal for ladies, don't it? 1 reckon it'd have to be 
printed on ledger sheets, if it were to be strictly for men. » 


II 


At the foot of St. Francis Street were the offices of Howell 
& Colquin, which company owned most of the blockade- 
runners. Nearby were the law offices of Dameron, of the 
Hamiltons, of John Campbell; the cotton-brokerage houses, 
the now-shuttered establishments of the coffee-and-tea impor- 
ters. Here young ladies came of an afternoon when it was 
known that one of the high dancing vessels would be load. » 
ing. For the blockade-runner carried even more prestige than 
the soldier among families connnected with the port and 
its activities, and the officers and crews of the Red Gauntlet, 
the Alice, the Heroine, the Winter Rose, the Denbigh and the 
others, if their names were listed together, would have includ- 
ed the French, the Spanish, the English names which were 
the very history of the town. 

Early in April, when the skies were cloudless, and the 
green willows thick among the green reeds along the shores, 
the Wild Rover was setting out, oh no one knew when, whe- 
ther tonight or tomorrow night, but on its maiden voyage. It 
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had been outfitted by a group of men of the city: Mr. Da- 
meron, Mr. Marston, Mr. Mendel Meer the jeweler, and others 
of their circle of friends. The Wild Rover would take cotton 
and bring back medicines that waited on the docks at Havana, 
but also some bags of coffee, some needles and pins, pen- 
points, a case of writing paper, and — a concession to the 
daughters of the Dameron, Marston, Meer and other families 
-— some silk for ball dresses. 
Here sat three young girls, watching the shipping clerks 
coming and going, and glancing toward the freshpainted 
- Wild Rover, gleaming grey-white like a gull where it rested 
lightly out in the channel. They could see the cabin-boys 
trimming ropes, sprucing brass, one watching them with a 
spy-glass where they sat swinging their feet off the edge of 
the pier, high above the water. A little further down the pier, 
Elrena was fishing for catfish. 
| Charlotte Marston had dark coloring and a quick turn 
of the head. She wore white muslin which was colored green 
by her silk sunshade. Brianna Meer, the jeweler’s daughter, 
| wore gold and coral earrings which sorted well with her 
red-gold hair. Oak-Ann Dameron (« She’s slender as a willow 
but her heart is hard as oak,» said one of the young lieuten- 
ants she had scorned, and Oak was added to her name) was 
the untidy one, always with ribbons or laces or sashes sagging 
or untied. The three friends most surely would have been 
called The Three Graces if they had not shared a tomboy 
delight in climbing trees, wading ditches, and dancing the 
wilder figures of the cotillion. 
Have you ever seen a man with his clothes off? » asked 
Charlotte of Brianna. 

« Yes, last summer, when we went on the barge. We saw 
the soldiers bathing: they were so silly, cutting up in the 
water like dolphins. » 

« I’ve seen a man with more than his clothes off,» said 
Oak-Ann with her intent gaze. 

Elrena snorted, but they paid no attention. She gave a 
jerk on her line. 

« Pve seen a man with his clothes peeled off, then his 
skin peeled off, then his flesh peeled off and then only the 
bones left, » went on Oak-Ann. 
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«Its that ole skettelon in her uncle’s office, » laughed 
Brianna, hugging Charlotte. 

« Skeleton, » shrugged Charlotte. 

« You couldn't tell whether it was male or female, » mused 
Oak-Ann, « or rather I couldn't. But Uncle said it was a pore | 
man who lived his life in Germany and sold his bones to the 
medical students, delivery on death. He was paid while living. | 
And he said that their skeletons are different from ours. » 

« Germans? » enquired Brianna, genuinely puzzled. 

« Men, » said Oak-Ann. 

« When will Firsen finish you? » Charlotte asked. « Cause 
I am going to have him, when I have a new dress. » 

« Brag, brag, brag,» muttered Elrena to no one in par- 
ticular. 

They fell silent for a while, looking toward the ship. 
Then Charlotte began to sing: 


Don’ never b’lieve what a young man tells you, 
Lessen he’s swinging from a gallows-tree, 
A-just a-beggin’ to be cut down. 


And the other girls joined the refrain: 


Honey, cut the rope, 
Honey, cut the rope, 
Honey, cut the rope 
For me. 


Elrena, very black and regal, snorted again, and said, 
« Anybody what knows the words o’ that song bin hanging 
around the quarters, easy to see. » She jerked her line, and 
added, « Your hide oughta be blistered. » The girls laughed. 

« You know something,» said Brianna, suddenly, as 
though she’d waited all day to get it out. 

« What? » they asked. 

« I don’t hate Yankee soldier boys. » 

« Well, do, now! » exclaimed Charlotte. 

« I mean... » stuttered Brianna. 

«I do,» said Oak-Ann. « Hate ’em every one in the blue 
uniform. » 

« Take off the blue uniform, » whispered Brianna, « and 
they no different from the boys in gray. » 
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«What about you? » Charlotte shouted at Elrena. «Do 
you hate Yankee soldier boys? » 

« Can't say, for the simple reason I don't know any, and 
not sure to anticipate. » 1 

« Their bones may be the same, » put in Oak-Ann. « But 
their blood is very different indeed. It flows contrariwise. » 

« Charlotte... » began Brianna. 

«Don't talk to me, ole Yankee-lover! » laughed Charlotte. 

«She dudn' love Yankees, » explained Oak-Ann. « She's 
just remembering that elegant Mr. Sedgwick who came visit- 
ing from Boston. » 

But then their attention was diverted, for here came Mr. 
Dameron with the three young men who were in command 
of the Wild Rover. He saw the girls and waved them to come 
to him, so they put on their shoes with shrill cries and rushed 
to him. Introductions were made, although the girls had 
known the boys since childhood. But now the boys were 
introduced in their new characters of blockade-runners. There 
‘was Manley Dudley, blond with a few faint freckles and a 
slow smile; there was Augustin Lussac, dark and elegant; 
most of all there was John Petit Redlaw, called « Petty », one 
of the spoiled favorites of the town. He had a fresh complex- 
ion, a roving eye, a wicked smile. He was small, stocky, a 
strutter. He had been in fights, he had dressed in a sheet and 
frightened scaryfied ole Miss Kirkbride. He had galloped 
through the town on a sorrel jumper at midnight, ringing a 
clonking bouquet of cowbells. He had broken the windows of 
« Mr. Pismire » the town crank. He had downed oceans of 
rum, consumed mountains of biscuits, and he was still always 
the fresh-faced Petty. He was the only boy among the four 
children of the widowed Clara Redlaw, once the great beauty 
of Sophia County. He had been waited on hand and foot 
since infancy by a devoted mother, two older sisters and one 
younger. He was impossible, but irresistible. Women adored 
him; men became impatient, but finally would smile, saying, 
«Oh, that Petty! » 

Now he would set out with his two boon companions to 
skip over the waters to Cuba; it would be his new triumph, 
his latest audacity. The girls were enchanted: Charlotte gave 
her medallion of Lafayette for a luckpiece, Brianna gave a 
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| ravishing smile to Petty, Manley and Augustin in turn, and 
Oak-Ann, who loved Petty with a fierce passion, gave nothing 
at all. 

«Don't forget anything,» Charlotte admonished. « ’Spe- 
cially the silk for our dresses. » 

« Got it all written down here, » said Petty, touching his 
chest: they wondered if the gesture meant a notebook in his 
jacket pocket, or the sense of the chivalrous errand engraved 
on his heart. Either way they were pleased. 

« And... be careful,» growled Oak-Ann. It was all she 
could manage. 

« Why, Miss Ann, » said Petty quite seriously, « you know 
perfectly well that's one thing I can't be. Pd die straight-off 
if I was careful. » 

«Pm along for care,» said Manley Dudley. « This crew 
is well-chosen. I have enough care for me and for ole Petty 
Redlaw. » 

But then Clara Redlaw came with her daughters and 
Mme. Lussac; then Manley Dudley’s father, grey and leathery, 
appeared and the wharf was full of commotion. The cabin- 
boys had quit work and were taking turns at the spy-glass, 
watching the assemblage on shore. O’Ben, the Redlaws’ 
ancient servant, wanted Petty to take a conjure-charm he’d 
made, but Petty wouldn’t. Augustin Lussac took it, half joking 
and half serious, and tucked it into the cuff of his sleeve 
where he had a four-leaf-clover and an edelweiss. Firsen arriv- 
ed with a sketchbook; Miss Minnie de Julac and the even 
more ancient Miss Royella Hamilton arrived in a carriage 
with a spotted awning: it had been blue, they’d dipped it into 
strong tea. Oak-Ann took Manley aside. 

« Manley, I want yawl to all watch out — » 

«T11 watch out, Miss Ann, I really will watch out. » 

«Ill be more grateful than I could just put in plain 
words. » 


III 
Miss Minnie de Julac and Firsen were laughing over the 
supper table. Mr. Mendel Meer had joined the artist and the 
old blue-stocking. The finished portrait of Miss de Julac was 
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exhibited in the place of honor in the parlor. Sure enough, in 


the picture one saw from the window behind her seated figure 
not her familiar little garden, but a view of Mobile Bay with 
a fat yellow moon sitting in curled nacre clouds. Mr. Mendel 
Meer had made the artist and his subject faint with laughter 
by going to the real window and pretending to look out across 
the Bay. 

« Ah, there goes the Wild Rover,» he had said, shading 
his eyes, and staring at the pea-patch. « That would be Petty 
Redlaw dancing on the bowsprit. » 

He had carried out a whole scene, peering from the 
window and telling what he saw, and what the fishes in the 
water were saying as the Wild Rover passed. They were still 
hee-hawing at the table. 

Until: 


« Could I have more ice-tea, please, » said Mr. Meer, nod- 


. ding at the huge earthen pitcher. 
Miss de Julac handed it over, the pitcher tinkling delicate- 


an object fell from the pitcher into his glass. It was a silver 
napkin-ring. 

« Miss Minnie, I declare! » 

«Fish it out, man, and don't complain, » she said brus- 
quely. 

«What — ? » 

«Cause there's no ice, there's no more ice, and God in 
his wisdom knows when they will be ice again. » 

« Didn’t you —? » 

« Yes, I bought plenty from the last ice boat that came 
in winter. But I don’t have any now. They’ve brought the 
body of my nephew Oliver down to King’s Landing; they’ve 
gone to fetch the body home. It'll lie out there in another 
day.» She pointed with her fork to the window, where, 
beyond the kitchen-garden and the flowers, was a jungly 
thicket wherein the four generations of de Julac rested in a 
weedy square. Firsen shuddered, remembering that during 
Mr. Mendel Meer’s joke an old Negro with a shovel had pas- 
sed outside. 


«I put the napkin-rings in to give the sound of ice, » she 
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explained sternly. «I ate alone last night, and the ice-tea 
| mever made a sound. I couldn't tolerate the silence. » 


«Just think, Bascombe,» said Mrs. Dameron at the 
breakfast table, staring at her plate. « Oliver de Julac, Porter 
Dudley, both the Robertson boys... it gives me such a strange 
feeling. It is strange, isn't it, for them to be dead. Only 
children. And us alive. And more than that, the squash vines 
in flower and the beans coming along, and everything just 
exactly as always. Except they can't be. And how is it all going 
to finish out? » . 

« Don’t fret, Elizabeth, » he answered gravely. « Turning 
it round and round in your head doesn't bring back what's 
gone, or add to what's left. » 

«I never thought much of death before, » she told him. 
« But now I feel on intimate terms. I feel as if he were our 
house-guest here; as if just about now I should send up his 
breakfast tray. » 

«In which room would he be staying?» asked her 
husband. 

«In the front room on my side, in the most cheerful, 
naturally. » 

« What does he look like? » asked Dameron. 

«Like a false-cheerful preacher, » said Mrs. Dameron. | 

Dameron laughed. « Then [ll watch my step in the up- 
stairs hall. » 


When the waterfront was forbidden the three girls, as 
unbecoming for young ladies’ promenades, Charlotte conceiv- 
ed the idea that they must all take fishing poles and a picnic 
and go further downstream, where they would watch for the 
blockade-runners returning. 

«I have the Gazette de la Mode, » announced Brianna, 
«and I know exactly what I shall wear. A sort of guimpe 
Eugenie with pleated sleeves and then a corded sash. » 

«I don’t care what it looks like,» answered Oak-Ann, 
«as long as it’s pure silk and makes fooshy-fooshy-fooshy 
when I walk. I haven’t had a new dress in so long and only 
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cotton and merino. I’ll get Elrena to patch all the silk petti- 
coats in the house and wear them all. I want to sound like 
cascades and hailstorms when we dance the polka. » 

They all laughed at her, even Elrena. 

«Ah, » said Charlotte. « We must be very sweet to Petty 
and Manley and Augustin: after all they are risking their 
dear young lives to bring us silk from Cuba. » 

« Well, » exclaimed Brianna, « we needn’t be exaggerated- 
ly grateful: after all, they're bringing all kinds of things, and 
even if there was nothing at all needed, they’d probably go 
‘anyway, to prove how clever they are, and to spite the Yan- 
kees. » 

« Yawl make me sick, » Elrena told the girls. « Yawl talk 
like you was living in one grea’big evening-party that was 
| going on forever till you was old fools with no teeth. Them 
boys going out on the boat ain't making a party. What they 
doing is work. They working hard. They working for your 
daddies, and they going to bring yawl a pretty to make up to 
yawl. » 

« It's true,» said Oak-Ann, tears suddenly sparkling in 
her eyes. « They are out there on the Gulf, with the merciless 
Yankees circling around like sharks after their blood. And it 
is for us, for all of us here, and they will never exact gratitude; 
that’s why we must show gratitude most delicately. » 

« Tell us the truth, » said Charlotte squarely. « Did Petty 
propose to you? » 

« Yes, » answered Oak-Ann. 

« And...? » gasped Brianna. 

« And we have... understood each other very well... » mut- 
tered Oak-Ann, growling in an effort not to wail. 


At exactly that same moment, in Havana, the three young 
men were amusing themselves in the bordello of Nanane 
Kahane. Nanane was an European importation, born of an 
Irish mother and a Jewish father in Barcelona. Orphaned 
early, she had been raised in a convent, studying French and 
embroidery with the old nuns, to be prepared to work as a 
lady’s maid. By one of fate’s mischiefs, however, she had seen 
a performance of Rachel as Phédre and that had been the 
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turning point of her life. She had fled from the convent, 
claimed by the galanty world, the gimcrack world, the coli- 
fichet world crying, « Nanane!». A bony-faced, sad-eyed 
woman with mounds of dyed black hair, she now, by many 
deviations and tours, was mistress of an elegantly-appointed 
house a little outside the centre of Havana. It was her little 
nunnery, and she was kind to her girls, and sometimes sent 
them to the country for a holiday. In her red damask parlors 
poets and doctors and minor officials played cards, drank, © 
quarrelled. Sometimes, late at night, Nanane shook out her 
combs, and after a few glasses of ratafia made the window- 
panes vibrate with her electrifying enunciation of scenes from 
Phedre. Other times, she silenced the card-players by her 
melancholy recitations of Lamartine. Now Petty, Augustin, 
and Manley drank coffee with her in her little private sitting- 
room at the back. Manley had been shy, Augustin non-com- 
mittal but interested, Petty eager — so they had presented 
their letter of introduction from Firsen. Manley, when the 
door was opened by a pretty mulatto, had blushed scarlet 
just seeing the silk-shaded lamps and mirrors in the entry, 
but Petty had taken his arm and dragged him in. 

Nanane was delighted by their fresh open-air color and 
stumbling French. She had narrowed her eyes to study them 
carefully, and afterwards gave all of her little emphasizing 
smiles or nods — in the four-part conversation — toward 
Petty, though not looking directly into his eyes. Then slowly, 
as she drew out the young men, asking for news of Firsen, 
then of their affairs, she gazed more and more at Petty, with‘ 
her melancholy smile. 

As the evening wore on, it became apparent to all the 
girls, and to all the evening visitors, that the evening was no 
usual one. Some emotional heat-lightning was playing on the 
horizon. Nanane, who was known never to take a lover, had 
put on her diamond earrings and was presenting a facade 
unknown to her old companions. Petty, finding it perfectly 
natural to be the center of things, accepted all her attentions 
without question. 

Augustin and Manley were relegated to upstairs rooms, 
guided by companions carefully selected by Nanane herself. 

When the servant carried wine into Nanane’s little back 
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room, the card-players glanced briefly; when Nanane closed 
the sliding doors and locked them briskly, the card-players 
raised eyebrows and shrugged. 

Later, oh perhaps two hours, after a lamp had burned 
out and been sent to the kitchen to be refilled, after one table 
had finished its game and sat quietly smoking narrow black 
cheroots and talking, after Manley had re-entered the parlor 
and seated himself sheepishly in a corner, after Augustin had 
reappeared — after some of the girls had trailed in, wearing 
long peignoirs — after all the house had come to wait in the 
parlor outside Nanane's door: then Nanane's door was open- 
ed, not by her but by Petty, who strolled out to grin and 
exchange a few words with his two friends. Nanane came at 
last, and set about restoring the usual atmosphere. Everyone 
remarked that she never looked at Petty. At last she opened 
a window into the moonlight and boomed out a poem over 
the garden, then closed it and ordered chicken sandwiches 
and wine — Nanane was in love. 

Which is why it turned out the Wild Rover was tied up 
in Havana rather longer than any of the crew had supposed. 
But they imagined difficulties with various papers and con- 
signments of goods, and saw nothing strange in the evening 
absences of Petty and Augustin. Manley went occasionally to 
a café but more often stayed aboard. 

«Ob, my sweet, my sweet, you cant go yet,» Nanane 
sighed to Petty. 

« But, Nan, I have to, » he said. « Everything's ready. » 

«Oh, no, I'm not ready... » 

« There's only one thing I have yet to do,» he observed 
reflectively. « I almost forgot. I have to buy silk for some 
sweet silly girls in Mobile, to make them dresses to dance in. 
Perhaps you could help me, since 1 don't know a rooti-toot- 
toot about ladies” frippery. » 

«Chéri, » she answered, pulling him down to her, « I°ll 
send my maitre d’hotel, he’ll get the silk for you tomorrow. 
We’ll drive out in the country and picnic, just the two of us. 
But we'll go out in the early morning. What sort of silk do 
you want? » 

«Oh, just silk, » he answered. « But the Wild Rover will 
have to sail next morning. After all, Nan, Pl be coming back 
in a month. » 
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«1 know, I know,» she said. « But you may not come 
back to me. So many things might happen. » 

« Aw, Nan, » is all he replied. 

The bolt of silk was delivered to the ship by Nanane's 
wrinkled old maitre d’hötel. It was tightly rolled in brown 
paper, and circled by a dozen lengths of stout jute. Augustin 
stowed it away and returned to wait on deck, with Manley 
and most of the crew, for the return of Petty Redlaw. 

Night came, still they waited. 

« Well, damn him, » said Augustin, impatiently. « Enough 
is enough. If he doesn’t show up, I really think we should 
sail as planned. » 

After another hour or so, most of the crew had gone to 
their bunks, and only a cabin-boy and an old seaman waited 
with the young officers. The music on shore had ceased, 
the lights in the harbor café were extinguished. At last, they 
saw a closed carriage clatter over the cobbles, saw the door 
open and saw Petty stumble out, grandly drunk. 

« Enfin, » said Augustin. « That's the old hag with him. » 

Silently they watched the protracted farewells, stared at 
the white oval of Nanane's yearning face seen by the carriage 
lights as she pleaded with Petty. Finally Petty with an abrupt 
gesture seized her, kissed her roughly, shouted something, and 
started toward the ship. He turned to watch the carriage 
clatter off, touched his cap in a mocking salute, and came up 
the gang plank. 

«Come on, Petty,» they said. « We'll fix some coffee. » 

« Lord, » said Petty, throwing back his head to breathe 
deeply and to look up at the close bright stars of the Cuban 
sky, « ole Miss Circe "bout changed me into a pig-hog. » 

«You got away just in time, I reckon, » Augustin told 
him. The three friends were re-united and ready to skip over 
the water to Mobile in impudence. But Petty, crazy-mad and 
silly-drunk, jumped up on the rail and began to dance on it, 
up and down the deck. 


Travelling nights, travelling days — 
1 must go home the old man says, 
"Cause the Mobile girls got the teasingest ways. 


« Come down from there, pig-hog, » laughed Manley, but 
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- Augustin frowned. The old seaman and the cabin-boy laughed, 
too. 

Suddenly Petty slipped, his feet splayed out, his head 
hit the rail with a thunk and he fell with a great splash into 
the water. 

The cabin-boy uttered a little cry, but it happened so 
quickly that stillness fell again, and there was a moment of 
singing silence before Manley struggled out of his jacket and 
shoes, gasped, « Lights! » and went over the side. The old 
seaman mumbled something to the cabin-boy and they scutt- 
led away, the one returning with rope, the other with two | 
lanterns. Augustin, his face stricken, moved trance-like to the 
side and looked over at Manley thrashing in the water. When 
the cabin-boy thrust the lanterns at him, Augustin took them 
- as in profound calm. He stared slack-jawed at the water. The 
seaman had stripped and gone over as well, while the cabin- 
boy had gone below. 

When they stretched Petty on the deck, he was dead, but 
the color of his face still rosy. 


III 


Augustin and Manley were talking in the hot sunshine, 
| staring at the intensely blue Gulf of Mexico gliding past the 
dapper side of the Wild Rover. 

«I loved Petty Redlaw with all my heart,» said Manley. 
« I wonder if he knew how much. » 

« Petty was made to be loved; everybody loved him, » 
sad Augustin. 

« What will we say at home? We can't explain... » 

«We'll think of what to say. » 

« Isn't it funny, » mused Augustin in a bitter tone, « how 
it happened? Damn that Firsen and his fancy friends. » 

« Tell me,» said Manley, « can you imagine Petty old? 
It’s all I keep thinking about. That he couldn’t be old. That 
some people are too young to live in this world. » 

« God, » is all Augustin said; they were both silent a long 
space, watching the blue waters rolling below. They were lost 
in mazes of ifs and might haves, and for both of them, in 
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totally different ways, the strange brisk death of their friend 
had made them acquainted not only with death but with the 
idea of death. For the shadowy and elegant Augustin, self- 
contained and non-committal, Petty was now the Late John 
Petit Redlaw and himself with eternity. For the quiet Manley, 
it was almost as though the sky had sagged and a large piece 
fallen out: some central fixture of the universe was gone 
and gravity deranged. Manley had no idea that tears had 
squeezed from his eyes until suddently the sun blazed and dazz- 
led in one of them and he saw a spikey prism where the 
teardrop hung in his lashes. 


A poLorous PIECE or News: THE DEATH or JoHN PETIT 
REDLAW. So said the bulletin that Mr. Dameron affixed in the 
Post Office after the Wild Rover put into Mobile. The rough 
paper bearing the elegant rolling penmanship, much flouri- 
shed, hung next a similar bulletin relating the capture of the 
Winter Rose by the blockading Yankees. Another announced 
that seamen were wanted for the next run of the Denbigh. 

Manley and Augustin, both wearing black coats, paid 
a formal afternoon call on the Damerons, delivering the bolt 
of silk, and condolences, and perspiring mightily as they told 
their official version of Petty’s death. 

Augustin touched his handkerchief to his forehead, then 
looked straight at Ann Dameron, red-eyed and pale, and 
began his ballad. Charlotte studied her shoe. 

« It was the worst storm I’ve encountered, » he said in a 
flat voice. « The thunder was rolling overhead and the water 
roaring around. When the lightning flashed it was pink. The 
riggings had gotten fouled so the cabin-boy went aloft to try 
and unsnarl them — he was the littlest and could clamber 
like a monkey. Petty went up as far as he could holding a 
lantern and with a coil of rope slung over his shoulder. Then 
suddenly the lightning flashed and we saw a Yankee vessel 
not any piece away. The cabin-boy cried out when he saw 
it, and managed to fall off the arm where he was working. He 
caught his foot in the lines though, and held onto the sail 
until Petty climbed up and saved him. But Petty was carrying 
his lantern and somebody on the Yankee ship opened fire and 
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we heard Petty sort of grunt, then he fell straight as a plum- 
met — the Rover was listing and he went straight to the Gulf. 
We saw his lantern burning just till he hit the water. » 

«Strange the Yankees didn't fire their cannon, if they 
were that close, » remarked Mr. Dameron. 

Manley blushed, then quickly said: «Oh, in the storm 
and all... we were blown apart very quickly... » 

Augustin, noting the blush and the stammer, quickly took 
up the tale, his gray eyes shining with invention as he added 
further details. 

« Let's open the silk, » said Charlotte. « It’s Petty’s legacy 
to us. » 

« Put it on the dining room table, » said Mrs. Dameron, 
watching the girls fingering the cords of the package. « The 
big scissors are in the sideboard. » 

Charlotte and Oak-Ann tock the roll of cloth between 
them and left the room. 

«Ann is seized with grief,» said her father. «My wife 
informs me that Petty had asked Ann for her hand. » 

« Oh yes, sir, » said Augustin. « He spoke often and most 
respectfully of Miss Ann. Didn't he, Manley? » 

«Yes, » replied Manley. 

A scream came from the dining room, followed by the 
sound of the scissors thrown down, and then silence. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dameron and the two young men leaped to their feet 
and rushed down the hall. They found Ann with livid face 
standing over the bolt of eloth. 

« It’s blue, » she said hysterically. « It’s blue silk. » 

She seized the end of the bolt and pulled, sending the 
roll tumbling onto the floor, leaving a wide gleaming swath 
of silk across the gleaming dark wood of the table. 

«It’s Yankee silk, it’s not for us, it’s a mistake! I don’t 
believe for a minute that Petty sent us this. Someone’s played 
a fearful joke.» Mr. Dameron picked up the roll, and put 
it back on the table, rolling up a yard or so. 

«Jackie, Jackie! » screamed Oak-Ann toward the kitchen, 
and the servant came. «Bring the carriage around!» she 
ordered, and no one said anything or did anything when she 
ran to fetch her bonnet, seized the cloth, pulled Charlotte | 
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along with her, ran out of the house and climbed up into 

the carriage. 

« Where... where are we going, Ann? » Charlotte asked. 

«I know exactly what to do, » muttered Ann. 

« What? » asked Charlotte timidly, but Ann only looked 
straight ahead as they raced down Government Street. 

At that exact moment, Brianna Meer, in her bed with 
her hair tumbling around her shoulders and a bottle of Eau 
de Floride by, was scribbling in her journal: 


My life is over, just as it seemed to begin. Petty Redlaw is 
dead. My only consolation must be that he died the brave and 
gallant hero that he was. My way is thorny, for Ann considers 
that she has proprietary rights to public grief on this occasion 
while I must conceal that my heart has died within me. 


While Mr. Marston, talking with some Engineers, was 
saying just then, on the outskirts of town: « And the road 
that we will cut for the supply wagons we'll name for that 


brave boy, John Redlaw. We'll call it Redlaw Way. » 


« What are you going to do? » Charlotte repeated as they 
stood on the wharf at the St. Francis Street slip. Ann began — 
to unroll the silk. 

«We could dye it, you know, » she went on, eliciting no 
answer from the busy Ann. « After all, Ann, the sky’s blue, 
too, and you’re not to forbid that, I hope. This is splendid 
silk, pure Lyon, four feet wide, and we could dye it. » 

« Dye it, dye it? » cried Ann. « And I could die wearing a 
hypocrite color, knowing that I had dyed Yankee blue and 
wore it over my heart. » She had unrolled the whole bolt and 
it tumbled about her skirts, making heavy lustrous billows 
of blue. She seemed to stand amidst carved waves in a pageant. 
The blue caught the light of the sun and the cloth seemed 
in its folds to burn like a gem. Its richness made even drabber 
the faded cotton flounces that both the girls wore. Now with 
a fierce time-disdaining gesture Oak-Ann dropped the end of 
the cloth into the River and slowly began to play it into 
the water. 
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« Ann, you shouldn’t, you know you shouldn’t. » 

«Stop that whining or P'll slap you: come and help me. » 

A little black-and white terrier joined them, and looked 
on, puzzled, as the silk slithered across the weathered boards 
of the wharf and rustled over the side. Charlotte took one 
side of the cloth and slowly joined the motion. Their gestures 


_at last were united, and a distant observer might have thought 


some old ritual of the seasons, or even imagined they worked 
a fishing net, examining it for snags. But the blue silk falling, 
moving slowly into the sallow waters of the River, seemed a 
theatrical effect, a cascade in some Ondine's scene. 

«I could right easily follow the end of it,» said Ann, 


| bitterly. « But think, the water might wrap this Yankee color 


"round me, and I'd drown a Yankee. Not that I plan such, 
though, l’1l live and Pll make some Yankee man suffer smart- 
ly, I can tell you that. Petty will lie easy in that deep Gulf 
before I’m done. l’Il have it out on the world, about Petty 
Redlaw being dead. » She laughed a funny dry laugh, then 
under her breath she began to hum absentmindedly. She began 
to sob when they came to the end of the cloth. They dropped 
it over and watched it curl a little. Stiffly dressed with sizing, 
the silk floated on the surface of the River, a long serpentine 
shape moving toward the Bay. 

Ann began ferocious activity. She collected the wrappings, 
wadded them up and threw them over, then the string, 
then she picked up a board and threw it over, then saw the dog, 
and said, « Who are you? » at which it wagged a nervous wag: 
she seized it and threw it over, then kicked some refuse over. 
Then she sat down all bunched up and shook her combs out 
and pulled her hair over her eyes and sobbed in rage and 
grief. Charlotte tried to comfort her, but Oak-Ann fought 
her off. 

« Petty, Petty, Petty! » she stormed. 

The terrier climbed into the pilings beneath the wharf 
and wailed from below, like something jailed by Sycorax. 


Nanane Kahane sat at her écritoire looking out over a 
garden of orange trees and hibiscus and raked sand. It was 
fresh early morning, no one awake in her house save the 
maitre d'hótel, who had brought her coffee and now was going 
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out the garden gate with the market basket. The sun had 
just cleared the horizon, but was still hidden by a villa with 
its bunched palms. Havana was waking slowly and lazily, but 
Nanane had been writing an hour. Now she dipped into the 
ink, thoughtfully touched the penpoint to the inkwell several 
times, and began a new page of foolscap with a careful nu- 
meral «3.» 


I know, of course, that I shall never see you again. I have — 


in my soul that wisdom of departures that let me read clearly 
your face when you left me there in the harbor. I know you 
shall have a little wife there, one of your « sweet silly girls » 
of Mobile, and will not want to see again a creature like me, 
older, not pretty, certainly not silly, whose only grace is that 
she loves you — and that she can laugh a little at the eternal 
folly of the world. I have only had two lovers in all my life — 
one was in France, and that was long ago and he is dead — 
and the other is you, Petty, mon cher ange, who are so very 
much alive. You are the spring lion of my twilight, and 1 shall 
always love you, and shall always see your head next to mine 
on the pillow. I ask only one small pledge from you, my sweet- 
est one, so small, and you are indeed cruel if you refuse me. 
I would have a letter from you, in your hand, and some sign 
of love, or only of pleasure: that you could say our nights 
together here were no commonplace ones, and if you might 
only send me some line or two of verse, if not from your own 
hand then from one of your English poets, and with this one 
curl from your dear forehead. Oh, you must see how I need 
this word from you, something to hold in my hand and read 
over every day of my life, a blazon to wear forever on my 
heart. Show you are kind, my sweetest, by a speedy pen to 
reach out to me here in Cuba who will die if she have no 
news of you. 

Forever and forever and forever, 

Nanane. 


As hotter burned the summer sun, and soldiers wore pat- 
ches of sweat on their uniforms, it was announced that non- 
combatants must leave the town, and that the Pelham Cadets 
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would go down to Fort Morgan at the mouth of the bay. A 
last cotillion was formed to bid them farewell, and everyone 
sensed the finality of it, and of a shadow amidst the hectic 
gaiety. The three girls were discussing their toilettes. 

«I am going to take the white fringe off the sideboard 
runner,» announced Charlotte. «Il bleach it good in the 
sun, and put it all around my green muslin, in garlands. » 

«I am going to wear my plain ole no-count white, » said 
Brianna, «and I’ll pin fresh flowers on it.» She studied the 
pale Ann out of the corner of her eyes. Then in a jumble of 
pity and affection and high spirits, she cried out, shaking 
her red-gold curls: «Oak-Ann, you haven't uttered one 
whisper as to what you'll wear! » 

«Oh, Pm going, » said Oak-Ann with a feeble smile. « I 
most certainly am going to dance with all our fine Pelhams. 
Pd like to wear black from tip to toe, but can't do that for 
this cotillion, so I reckon I’ll wear no-color, yes, no-color, color 
of mud, color of river water, color of the River at the foot 
of St. Francis Street. » 


Firsen, walking the Old Spanish Trail toward Pascagoula, 
stopped to set down his heavy knapsack and to mop his face. 
He heard the toy trumpets clanking together in his bag and 
wondered where he'd sell them. The sun was bearing down 
and he sought the shade of a pine and stared down the trail, 
which ran through a flat swampy expanse of deep grass. About 
a quarter of a mile further, he noted, he would reach higher 
ground and a line of thick brilliantly green trees. He stared at 
them, through the shimmers of heat. Suddenly inside his 
knapsack there was a sound, startling in its metallic loudness: 
the toy trumpets settling inside the bag. 

« They want to get out,» he said, then almost jumped 
at the crazy thought. 

Who, he wondered, will want to buy a toy trumpet? 
Who wants a doll-size fanfare when the man-size trumpet is 
calling loud and clear on every hand? He pulled one of the 


brassy toys out, and pulled straight the red fringe on the braid 
tassel. 
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« If I blow it, what might come from out the high grass? » 

He suddenly felt uncomfortable and looked behind him. 
Then he dozed an instant, staring. 

« The colors are not subtle, as in Europe,» he told him- 
self. « It is indeed the New World, all raw and crude from 
its Maker.» He felt an intense nostalgia for the nuanced 
grays of old stone cities, and for the soft country-garden 
brightness of his own country. He wondered how it would be 
possible to capture on canvas the strong colors before him: 
the burning sky, the red earth, the dazzling green of the line 
of trees. He stared so hard at the trees that he had suddenly 
to close his eyes and saw inside the lids the eye's revision: 
the same trees in fiery red. 

«Pm glad to be on my way,» he whispered, and went 
on to think how he'd never understand the elvish gaiety of 
the girls of the town, a shrill round-dance, and always death 
seen from the corner of the eye. Death blockading life, and 
folly blockading death: well, we're all blockade-runners and 
we all have to get past something, get through something to 
something. I pray California is different! he thought fervent- — 
ly, as he shouldered his pack and walked on. 


When the Wild Rover set out for its second run, Manley 
did not sign up. But the night before the sailing he came 
to the wharf to seek out Augustin and they sat on the pilings 
and swung their feet and listened to the loud frogs and 
crickets crying for rain. They uttered a few generalities, and 
at last, Manley drew from his pocket a tiny box in a twist 
of paper. 

« They're some cuff-links of Petty’s,» he explained. « I 
think you could take them, when you go back there, and tell 
the news. » 

« Where? Tell what news? » 

«I mean, tell Nan Can that Petty Redlaw’s dead. » 

«Oh, and...» Augustin grinned in the darkness. « And 
then I’ll say that now I’m the king of the blockade-runners. » 
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_ called her father where he was mending his nets, to tell him | 


«È 


A little girl named Favette Sendel, on Mon Luis Isle, | 


what she’d found. A 
« It's pretty cloth, lots and lots of it, but Pm a-feart e | | 


trifle with it. Done washed up out the bay with a broomstic 


and some rotten lemons. » | 
Her father, made curious by her shining eyes and her 

hopping dance, went with her down the beach. He reached 

down and pulled at the heavy coils of shining blue cloth. 
« It’s fine stuff, » he said, pleased. « It’s blue — not from. 


"round here — I reckon it done washed to us all the way 
from far Chinee. » 


So they began to pull it in. 
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THE BUTTERFLY 


All the glittering armies of the air 

are but a dusty golden wing 

that lifts and lifts to reach the dying sun, 
blind that October's night is hurrying on. 


I weary of the garden at this hour 

when terrible ages watch and wait 

to set their superscription on each flower 
and the dark sun shuts the garden gate. 


A man has right to his sour reverie 
amid the twilight's motes and stars. 
Not Christ chose Gethsamene, 

nor the butterfly this cold night of ours. 


POEM 


This melancholy pond bird 
blue among the rushes 

waits, stillness for stillness, 
amid wind's thousand ripples. 
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Fish wait in the stained water. 
Wind bends the high branches. 
Rain scatters, and the winter 
prepares its ancient answer. 


This melancholy pond bird 
bends; the wind releases 
silence on silence. Now, turn 
homeward in winter twilight. 


THIRST AFTER SWEETNESS 


One winter, when they walked in paradise, 
the frosted apple winked upon the bough 
and seemed to promise summer's opulence, 
the world held in a rosey skin of dreams. 


Then, it was, they smiled at winter’s ice 

and drank its snows like apple-blossom breath, 
with their young heads thrown back and flashing eyes. 
This is the summer that the heart begets. 


In spring, trembling with fever, it was she | 
who saw the true green fruit upon the bough, | 
felt thirst after sweetness irresistibly 

and set her teeth upon the bitter flesh. | 


SONG 


Thrumming Apollo, half in delight 
sang out, «I was the sun in flight, 

yet here beneath a country hedge I lie. 
A man is a mote in her golden eye. » 
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«Lie still, hush now and hush, » she said, 
«and I will plait this leafage for our bed, 
and I will yield to my desire. 

What can you know of my desire? » 


THE LOVER 


Slow and slow and. slow 
the hours move as they will, 
the high moon draws her light 


across my window sill. 


Fretful tonight, restless, 
without desire for rest, 

my heart knocks and hurries 
heavily in my breast. 


POEM 


A season of crazy weathervanes: 
the puddles standing in the lanes 
are balck and silver. 


Knocking and knocking, rattling the panes, 
the wind rides long. These autumn rains 
are balck and silver. 


Come, sit awhile. What else remains? 
Far out to sea the hurricanes 


are balck and silver. 
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SONG 


My hand lies in your hand 
even as might a child's: 
even as might a child 

who will not understand 

I clasp love with your hand. 


« Deny this innocence, 
handclasps and happy smiles 
but breed the bitter smiles 
that are love’s recompense. 
Taste of your innocence. » 


Hold my hand in your hand 
as you might hold a child’s. 
Even as might a child 

who will not understand 

I clasp love with your hand. 


OLD MORTALITY 


Adam fell. I see beside the path 
a summer tremulously green and full, 

touched by quick storms, not by high heaven’s wrath, 
touched by storm and sun, the land beautiful. 


Is it then this beauty is direful, 
the green country where the slow cattle browse 
between field and orchard, their bells playful, 
that Eve heard busy at the apple boughs? 
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I THINK OF HIM 


Nothing the public statue gives, 
nothing the public man, 

but whoso in the wide street lives 
gives of his quiet pain. 


The bronze horse rears; the rider frowns 4 
in metal; iron hand 

and eye strike down; these are the towns 

of an old stricken land. 


The voice that was a whisper cries 
from balconies and sparks 

with madness countless upturned eyes. 
Statues fall in the parks. 


I think of him who turns and turns, 
a bit of paper blown 

upon a sudden wind that burns 
and shadows the huge sun. 


WORD OF CHARITY 


I think I should be well content 

to have a say, some word of charity, 

if only for beauty of the argument. 

Yet some will think it vanity 

to make of life merely the mind’s mystery. 


How can it be, do you suppose, 

the self-same sea gave up the amorous 

flesh of Venus and the tender storm that blows 
toward Prospero endlessly? Us 

the mind sequesters and makes marvelous. 
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Not all would have it so, but spend 

the senses in a careless agony, 

fearing the beginning tragedy, the comic end. 
To speak all is the mind's quiet harmony, 

the figures enchantment in the violent sea. 


I, too, am but a man and raise 

a lonely voice up to the perilous 

breath, but let it be a full voice of praise 

for what of my flesh passion makes ludicrous 
and for the eyes of voyage that is fabulous. 


THE FIGURE OF A MAN STANDING 


I 


A sudden darkness as of wings 

and a low sound of keening wind, 

and yet the garden bears not these 
portents, not these old questionings, 
which are but shadows and whisperings 
suddeniy spent, a useless argument 

to move among the flowers and trees; 
the garden has other than these. 
Common to autumn as to spring, 

these shadows ride upon the wind, 
these sounds are borne amid the trees; 
still, they are like fugitive musings, 
they are like an old man’s musings 
whose days are spent in hard argument 
tending the flowers and flowering trees, 
hearing the rasp of the dry leaves. 
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Knowing the tolerable grief, 
I have come back again 


to find love in the yellow leaf. 


Again and again, I will turn fc 
the corner of the street, > 
if but the autumn maples burn. 


If but they burn and burn again, 
I will walk under the trees, 
I will face the sharp slanting rain. = 


I will kick along the gutters 
the yellow leaves and red, 
the dry leaves that choke the gutters. 


Scattering winds will come again 
down the long street and move 
thin branches to a cry of pain. 


A cry, the echo of a cry E 
beneath fiery leaves — : 
almost of pain. The winds sigh. 


I will walk again this street 
in the pungence of leaves. 
I will stop and leaves whirl round my feet. 


III 


This figure of a man standing 
in the whirl of autumn leaves à 
is insubstantial as the leaves. 
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Ex | 
There is a man standing, raking 
leaves in the smoke-blue afternoon, 
leaves — and he will be gone soon. 


He will be like the smoke blowing 
along the street, like bitter breath 
of the damp leaves, odor of death. 


He will be like shadow falling 
from the bare, high tree. He 
will lift his head. What will he see? 


He will see the heavens leaning, 
treetops and housetops leaning down 
and grey clouds passing over town. 


MARTIN HALPERN 


ISHMAEL THE SCRIVENER 


Round and round, then, and ever contracting towards the button- 
like black bubble at the axis of that slowly wheeling circle, like another 
Ixion did I revolve. Till gaining that vital centre, the black bubble 
upward burst; and now liberated by reason of its cunning spring, and, 
owing to its great buoyancy, rising with great force, the coffin lifebuoy 
shot lengthwise from the sea, fell over, and floated by my side. 


MeLviLLe, Epilogue to Moby Dick 


«Eh! — He's asleep, ain't he? » 
« With kings and counselors, » murmured I. 


MeLviLtE, Bartleby the Scrivener 


Think on, to Ishmael recuperating — 

Hail-fellow Ishmael, that jack of all fates 

But mastered by none, inveterate voyeur, 
Moralist, funny-man, and self-styled orphan, 
That amateur voyager over the storms of the heart’s 
Atlantic, voids of its Pacific, and 

What polar wastes such sanity could sail in 

And still return; exhausted, and well-met 

By land after the fabulous fiasco, 

His once clear comic vision scathed from looking 
Too long and directly into the light of another’s 
Unfiltered madness. Picture his retreat. 
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I 


One sees him moving inland, waiting for time 
To work its routine cure. What is most final, 
He’d know from old experience, is most 
Forgettable. The unremitting sea 

Had closed back in over the Pequod's plummet, 
And rolled on as it rolled five thousand years 
Before that momentary whirlpool of waste 
Disrupted its normal order. 


But he'd learn 
To learn, perhaps, how some catastrophes 
Cannot concede so fair a finish; how 
From their original past-consuming crash 
Will issue a chain of waneless echoes that neither 
Divides at once to silence, nor slowly blends 
Into the old accustomed harmonies. 
He'd learn to learn how not the sea at his back, 
Where death was death, most threatened the mourning mind, 
But shallow rivers that wound unbroken around 
Its present, roaring on turns over rapids which all 
But annulled them, yet continuing; that, wanting 
A gulf to complete their course, could only empty 
Back on themselves their drift from the wreck’s debris. 


III 


While others were grinding axes to level, once 

And for all, the fossil Tree of Guilt, or blazing 

To beat all hell the Loverhood of Men 

As Liberator to the past-bound conscience 

(No queerer, in fact, than Queequeg), he, as wary 

As they of the tough old answers, would not rest soft 
On the grounds of their fall. The Letter of the Law 
Was fading, jot by tittle, to leave a blank 
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_ White page as seal of the age’s dispensation. 

Meanwhile the shadows of shipmates he surely had loved, 

Unleveled, unliberated, undispensed, 

Would mass in the way of his light; till he well might have 
given 

His own right leg to see where the rest of him stood, 

If the giving could promise the seeing, which it couldn't. 


Unable to laugh the past still, as he used to, or yield, 
Like Ahab, to one imperfect but potent obsession, 

He might, as things grew worse, have dreamed himself 
Curled in the shade of a thick high prison wall, 
Dying of hunger and reticence, to sleep 

(One would announce, baffled to homage by 

So pure a protest) «with kings and counselors » — 
An irony sublimer for him than the knights 

And squires of the Pequod. There was the new free man 
Pitting alone against chaos the ultimate choice 
Reserved his love’s prerogative: to say, 

«I would prefer not to,» curl up and die, 

And hence affirm his true immunity 

To the deceits of sin and circumstance. 


IV 


Was such the fate that mastered the orphan at last? 
To have survived the mad vendetta, the hurt 

Beast’s wrath, the suction of the sunk ship’s vortex, 
To end an incurable inmate in his own 

Inland retreat, walled in from warring wherefores 

He would not even reach to reconcile? 

To learn to learn that back of whatever masks 

His mind could strike through, time alone was real? 
Perhaps. Perhaps not quite. The fact remains 

There was joy in the tale he told. The facts remained, 
Inane and shapeless, their only intrinsic moral 
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That Waste is, has been, and may always be; 

Yet, staring at them one day, might he have found 
Them drawing down upon an unseen center, 

Which suddenly burst, releasing his own redemption? 
Did hail-fellow Ishmael die indeed in the shade 

Of that prison wall, of sheerest obsolescence, 

That one might rise, buoyed on the old self's death, 
Who'd live to know, if not a greater moral, 

À greater consequence? 


This second survivor: 
Think on to him, and picture his persuasions. 
In sin he'd still put stock, but have the passion 
To proffer one as mere blank purity: 
The whale, mammal but undiscolored — his new 
Key to its fascination and its terror. 
This, plus one older premise, now renovated: 
That past his own mind’s clogged and mouthless rivers 
Still flowed, though access be by land alone 
And no coasts visible, the self-renewing, 
Extravagant, but whimless sea through which 
The broken Pequod still was sinking, laved | 
And sanctified by the whale’s black blood; that in 
The same sea’s whitest wastes were feeding krakens 
Larger than Moby Dick, whom men would hunt, 
Hurt, and be shipwrecked by; that though the past 
. Give little quarter to the present, yet 
Beyond neurosis still lies tragedy. 


A NOTE FOR ONE OF MY STUDENTS 


Having, for some days, watched them at their being, 
__I have a point to make, concerning clouds. 

They are not lonely. Nor serene. Nor fleeting | 
Except when wind-blown. They are not allowed | 
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Moods, and their modes are untransposable. 
They lie, like little but themselves, above 

Actions replete with you and me, and still, 


Except when wind-blown, they are never moved. 


So should you speak of clouds, be non-committal. 
Slur them. Say: three clouds happened to occur 
Upon a sky-blue sky the vast and vital 

_ Day I discovered Homer, date preferred. — 


È Or: one monopolized the whole horizon 

. Most of this morning. Meanwhile, I was pained 
With recollection at the sudden rising 

| Against it of a great black bomber plane. 


To be a human being is t0 be 

- Alone in such things. Though we radiate 

| Our selves, only our selves can more than seem 

1 More than the vapors from which they are made. 
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THE HORSES OF THE PARK 


The horse had spilled most of the oats out of his feed | 


bag. 
«Look! » said Emily to Tom, «the horse has spilled his 
feed bag. » A man in a rusty-looking fur cap was hauling im- 
patiently at the reins of the horse who had spilled the feed bag. 

It was Sixth Avenue at four thirty in the morning and 
the only place open for blocks was Joe’s Eats outside of which 
they stood and the carriage, and the horse who had spilled 
his feed bag and another horse, and a cabby who was looking 
at the spilled grain. 

Emily said: « Now why do you suppose he spilled his feed 
bag? » 

« Let's think about it over a cup of coffee, » Tom answered. 

They went into the all-nitery and proceeded narrowly 
toward the small tables at the back. Some six cabbies sat at 
the counter in tall black hats. 

«Do you suppose, » she continued giddily as they chose 
a table, « horses prefer to eat from the ground or from their 
own particular feed bags? But probably, » she added, « any 
horse prefers the country. » 

« Any horse and you, darling, » he said as he went up to 
the counter. 

She sat, excitedly waiting. In her head which was light 
because she had not slept, the high, sanitary polish of the tiled 
walls, flooded with the big wattage of electric bulbs, turned 
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round and round upon its own lustre, like a stool that is set 
spinning. | 

« Sleepy? » he asked, coming back with the coffee. 

« These men, » she said, stirring her coffee, « who come to 
town and expect girls like me to kill the night with them. » 


«It’s girls like you who love to kill the night,» he said. 


She shook her head. 

«I bet you'd like to kill every night this way. » 

« No, » she said, « it’s too exciting. » 

« You love excitement, » he said. « You would like to be 
an excited exotic. » 

« No, » she said, « 1 would like to be a horse. » 

He asked patiently: « A horse in the country? » 

She answered dreamily: «Or a horse in the city, who's 


spilled his feedbag. » 


When they came out the man in the fur cap was still 


talking to the cabby who was sweeping up the grain that had 
been spilled, and the two horses were both quietly eating while 
the carriage waited, high, round, and small. 

They stood looking at the carriage and at the light-brown 
horses. « This is the best time of the day or night, » Tom said. 
He sniffed at the black sweet air. « By god, it should smell 
of horses — » 

« Pineapples, » she said. «It smells of pineapples and 
melons. » 

«It smells of the river,» he said. « Maybe coffee. » 


And they stood testing the bland odors of the air and | 


watching the carriage and horses. 

Suddenly the cabby who had finished sweeping up the 
grain turned to them and said: « Want a ride? » 

They had started to walk, slowly. 

He stopped. « Want one? » 

« Good heavens, » she said. 

« Why not? » He took her by the arm. « Come on. The 
cabby wants us to. Why not? » 

« But it’s so late, » she said happily. 

«Come on,» he said, «it’s only once. Everything’s only 
once and this is it. » 

And they were back at the carriage. Emily took it in. It 
had frail, large wheels and a flat, square top, and its round 
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black sides were weathered and smoky. As for the horses, she | 
decided they must be twins. Both their coats were brown and 
their manes and tails a fine straw color. She looked at their 
great feet with admiration. 

«0.K.? » Tom said. The cabby had opened the carriage 
door. She saw the foot rest springing out from the side and 
‘the dusky interior. « It is late and I doubt that we should, » 
she cried happily. 

«Sure, » he laughed, « get in. » And she put her foot on | 
the frail step as though it might be a gangplank. 

The cabby closed the door and went back to his friend 
in the fur cap who was pulling again at the reins of the horse 
who had spilled the feed bag. His friend had a red, wooden 
face and the up-turned lobes of his cap made him look like a | 
deerslayer, sharp but primeval. DI 

She sat back. The seat was hard and flat. Opposite them 
was another seat, crescent-shaped. The carriage had a bow- 
. window in front, and low, broad windows on each side. She 
could see the rump of the horse who had spilled his feedbag. 
A beautiful, large, round rump. His tail had dark strands 
in it. She could see how the tail began growing, how the hairs 
started on the top of the rump. The rump was apple-shaped. 

« Oh Tom! » she cried. But he was going over the carriage, 
looking for pockets such as there are in cars, and poking at 
the buttons set in the leather. He said officially: « Must be 
fifty years old, but in pretty good shape. » He touched the 
black cloth ceiling and turned up a hole. 

It was chilly inside the carriage and they put their feet 
up on the opposite seat while Tom wrapped the brown blanket 
that went with the ride over their feet. They sat there tranquil- 
ly while the two cabbies went on talking. In fact, now that she 
was inside the carriage, Emily did not care if it started at all. 
It was quite enough just to sit there, looking at the lovely 
rump of the horse. Occasionally the horse stamped one back 
foot, and the rump moved in a kind of athletic undulation. 
The hair glistened and so did the hide, and the health of the 
. flesh shone and flashed. 

The cabby and his friend had finally stopped talking and 
she heard the hard line of footsteps going off. Then the cabby 
came and opened the door to get his coat which was on the 
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| opposite seat and said softly to Tom: « It'll be five dollars. » 
«Isn't that a lot? » she said when the cabby closed the 
door. 

« Well, you've got to consider his over-head: he stables 
the horses, he’s got to feed them, he's got to pay his license. 

He might make a hundred a week but when you divide it 
| with the horses... » 

« It’s his last fare, » she said, as they watched the cabby 
climb up onto his seat. 

«No, » Tom said, « he's just come on. He was giving his 
horses their breakfast. » 

« Why do we have two horses? » 

And she answered herself: « Maybe he has the left one 
to keep the right one company. » 

Tom snorted: « I never heard of such a silly thing. He's 
got two horses because this carriage is heavy. » 

«It looks as high and light as a pumpkin. » 

She heard the reins slap down and the cabby call to his 
horses and then there was an invisible feeling: the carriage 
had started and the only sound in all the city was the hard 
clop of the eight feet of the horses on the dark glistening 
asphalt. 

«Do you know, » she said, « I’ve probably wanted to do 
this all my life! » 

At that moment another horse turned the corner into 
Sixth Avenue, his wagon behind him which was marked: 
Bakewell Bakery. The horse was built like a plug. 

« He’s gone to work early, » Tom said, and went on: « It 
gives you a very powerful feeling to do what you’ve always 
wanted to do. » The work horse advanced toward them cheer- 
fully. Tom added: «I suppose he supplies the hotels around 
here. » 

They were crossing 56th Street now, on the green light. 
«It’s so slow,» she said. « I like it because it is so slow. We 
can really look at the buildings. » She looked at the buildings 
as if they were precious. 

When they came to 58th Street she said: « That’s where 
you were,» and waved a hand toward some window of the 
hotel out of which he might have philosophically gazed. 
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« No, » he said, « we faced 59th. You remember the brown- | 
stones and the awning? » 

She started to reply but then was silent, for they were 
crossing Central Park South and the carriage had gone out 
into the street at a wide angle so that the horses could make 
an easy turn that would land them square into the Park drive. 
She saw the two heads coined together for a slow instant. Their 
pale, coarse collar hair lay on their necks like the part of a 
wave that has been turned back on itself. 

Then they had crossed and ahead of them lay the Park 
which went all the way to 110th Street, its gateway vast, its 
reaches all dark, full of many valleys, ponds, perhaps a million 
trees, countless blades of grass, complete with hills, statues and 
boulders. 

The motion was, yes, invisible. To what can it be compar- 
ed? she thought. She sat back against the old, shedding leather | 
of the seat, and lit a cigarette. 

She observed the small lanterns, set on either side of the 
carriage, in which the weak gas flame wavered. At intervals, 
when they crossed bridges, the street lamps of the lower section 
of the Park could be seen, mysterious spheres whose broken 
halves shone upon driveways that diminished beneath the eye 
into the mere profundity of strangeness. 

She said: « 1 can understand how people lived more slow- 
ly then. It’s the horse’s pace. So calm. » 

«Do you feel calm? » he asked. 

« I feel so calm, » she answered. 

«We're lucky. Do you know what this would be like at 
eight or even ten o’clock in the evening? » 

« Oh, » she said, «everything is — » 

And they smoked together in silence. 

Now they were passing an elephantine rock. Light, falling 
on its slopes, dug deep crevasses of shadow. 

Tom calculated: « It’s after five. We'll see the dawn up. » 

She tried to think at what hour the dawn came but she 
could not believe that it would. The beginning, having just 
begun, its ending was inconceivable, like the stealthy shift 
from this dense black to the greying-out, the omnipotent re- 
versal, by general light. 
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« Who do you suppose once owned this? » she asked, fin- 
gering luxuriously the brocaded strap. 

Tom sucked at his pipe. 

« It’s a very fancy number, » he conceded. 

The horses were methodically slowing down for another 
red light. « They ought to turn those things off.» She added 
vengefully: « Besides, it's silly for them to go on winking 
when there are no cars to wink at. » 

« It’d cost more money — » he began. 


She interrupted him: «Do you suppose the horses slow 


up themselves when they see the red light? » 

« They ought to know better too, » he kidded. 

The smoke from Tom's pipe and her cigarette glided 
against and clouded the glass and thickened the air. She wished 
to get rid of the cigarette and was looking for a place to put 
it out. Tom tried to slide the windows down. Finally he open- 
ed the door. The rash silence of the night rushed in. « Keep 
it open for a minute, » she whispered. He did. All that they 
could hear was the solid, round, strong blows of the horses” 
feet. Try as she would, she could not enumerate the rhythm. 
There was always an off-beat in the methodical clang. Eight, 
irregular, animal feet. 

After a while he closed the door, for the air was sharp 
and damp, and now again they were very enclosed. It was 


one world when the door was open and they could hear quick 


and brilliantly the individual falls of the horses” feet and 
hear the deep unbreathing sleep of the night. And it was an- 


other world when the glass was all tight around them. Then - 


the sound of the driving came more dim and it was the shabby 
elegance of the carriage, so delicately made, like an opera box, 
that dominated them. The textures of the past. In here, on 
this hard seat, with the brown blanket over them, submitted 
to this mildewed and peeling interior, it was the circumfer- 
ence of the world, which she for one did not want extended. 

Very occasionally the horses slowed down to.a walk and 
then it would seem the carriage was almost at standstill and 
this would go on for several minutes until the cabby pulled 
at their reins, when they would begin to trot slowly again. 
She liked this variation of the variated rhythm. Like the light 
roll of the carriage wheels, it produced a slow languor. Some- 
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times when the horses seemed almost to stop, it seemed that — 
the present had stopped too and that then the fixtures of the 
past, like the deep sleep of the night, would come in upon 
them, in a soft rush, like the fullness of water. 

Now the darkness had become winding and they were 
getting into the fastness of the Park which seemed as strange 
as Europe. The street lamps here, at their appropriate inter- 
sections, seemed to give out a clearer and more yellow light 
and the frail branches and twigs of trees, set occasionally 
against the big globes, glittered in a broken arc, like the pro- 
fusion of a web whose circle has been bisected. Yet, ten feet 

away, the dark began again, to be peopled with benches or 
great surprises. 

By this time she did not know where she was, although 
in the daytime she knew the Park very exactly. All the curving, 
the gentle turns, the slow pauses — the very creak of the 
carriage at unexpected, not to be anticipated intervals, had 
mixed her senses. When they came to the Tavern on the 
Green she supposed that it was the little house, way up in the 
Park, set out in the middle of Shakespeare's garden. 

It was not until Tom said: « That's a gyp joint, » that she 

. realized it was the famous restaurant, and that they were now 
| very near the west side of the Park. But she adjusted herself 
to this at once, figuring that the cabby would go up towards 
the Reservoir where it was very fine and exciting and where 
there were the cinders of the riding track over which, in the 
late fall, brown, arrow-shaped leaves lay, firm as satin. 

But the horses turned left. She almost leaned forward to 
tap the glass and to tell the cabby he had made a mistake 
and after that she thought swiftly of all the under-ways and 

| over-passes by which they might get back, at any moment, 
into the Park's leafless heart. The combined strength of the 
street lights of Central Park West threw a late footlight gloss 
upon Tom’s window. She looked out of her own into the bulge 
of dark. At least, she thought, the dawn is far off. But now 
that they were nearer the city, the sound of the horses” feet 
through the thick glass of their box seemed to be diluted out, 
confused into some old, ever-present, monotonous whirr, me- 
chanical and vexed. 


Then the carriage turned again and she saw ahead the 
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part of a torso blunted into stone — a leg or arm and other 


masses — for they were seeing it obliquely, and ahead of that, - 


big lights. « Why, » she began and, recognizing it as an obtuse 
part of the statuary of Columbus Circle, continued with deep 
disappointment: « That’s where we were tonight. » È 

« I certainly hope this ride goes on for a while, » Tom said. 

She felt very nervous because he had said this and then 
the carriage turned and they were facing into the dark again, 
all the public blare of the Circle at their backs. This encourag- 
ed her very much and she looked upon the beautiful rump 
of the horse with new pleasure. 

But then suddenly the carriage rolled out beyond her 
thoughts like a carpet that is pulled from beneath one's feet, 
and — it seemed only an instant — they were actually heading 
out of the Park, they were crossing the street to the St. Moritz 
side, they were then repeating the old trick: again she saw 
the heads of the horses leading out. The cabby was turning 
so that — oh was it true? — the carriage would stop at the 
regular posting place of all cabbies along the street edge of 
the Park. 

In her consternation she could not accept such a demise 
and when the carriage stopped and they saw the cabby climb 
down, Tom was silent too with disappointment. 

The cabby opened the door for them. « Is that all? » Tom 
asked. 

The cabby looked at them as they dejectedly sat, not 
offering to get out. He spat carefully over his shoulder, beat 
his hands together, and said: « You want to go again? » 

Tom said: « Well sure, but — » 


« You go again, » said the cabby, suddenly resolute, «you 


take another ride, » and closed the door. 

She waited until she saw him slap the reins down and 
then cried: « Is he doing this free? » 

« Sure, » said Tom. « The ride was too short. » 

« A. reprieve! » she cried as they headed back into the 
Park. 

«I guess maybe he wanted to oblige a couple of nuts, » 
Tom said. « Besides, at this hour he's not going to pick up 
any more passengers. )) 

« Now well really see the dawn, » she said. 
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«Oh these romantic girls! he groaned. » 
«Why,» she protested, «you gave me the idea of the 
- dawn. » She dared to say: « I figured we’d go in the dark all 

the way up to 110th Street and back. » 

«Good God, » Tom said, « that's a big walk for a horse. » 

«110th? T’ve walked it. » 

« Why, that's a day’s work. The cabby wouldn't have any 
horses left at that rate. » 

«Oh, » she said, her spirits very high, « I was positive we 


were going to go on and on until we came out — » 
« Now this is going to be good, » Tom said, but she didn’t 
answer. 


As they had talked, everything around them had begun 
to break through the heavy caul of dark, and parts of the Park 
were already standing out separately from the rest of the 
massive, unexplorable remains of the night. 

The cabby this time took another route. What with the 
new route and the new light, the only thing that was as before 
was the slow, soft motion, constantly changing as the horses, 
making their own decisions, broke the pace with such varia- 
tions as were almost imperceptible and as they, the noble twins, 
trotted and then walked, until it seemed that the carriage was 
a superlative rocker which swung in soft pulsation and surpris- 
ing emphatic beats upon sudden quicknesses. 

By now the dawn was all up and the light, from having 
been very thin, like chalky milk, had become very blue, very 
pure and single, making the ground look very flat, and one 
tall narrow apartment building stood up over Fifth Avenue 
as if it had no back, but were all natural front, like a slice of 
cheese. Even the statues were without their usual bulk as if 

| the light were too cleaned and shallow to allow any object 
its density. But she knew that very soon the light would get 
thickness and weight, and then all the objects would come into 
their own proper dimensions. This thought saddened her only 
for an instant. Then she saw the faint frost upon the ground 
and greeted the Esplanade and the scummed water where, in 
summer, all the sailors rowed their girls, locking their oars 
with the oars of other sailors. 

Now, in the precise light, she began with professional joy 
to point out landmarks to Tom, even mentioning the monu- 
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ment to Balto, that remarkable dog, which was half a mile 
away at least from them. She also mentioned the wide plains, 
near Cleopatra's Needle, the playground of the couples. As 
she was lighting another cigarette, the horses slowed down for 
a red light. 

«They do that themselves, don't they? » she said again. 

When they got on the bus she was still smoking her ciga- 
rette but the driver didn’t care. He was smoking too. They 
were the only ones on the bus and the driver drove recklessly 
through the clean emptiness of the streets. A few blocks down ' 
they met the baker horse, still cheerful. 

« He's done a job in the meantime, » said Tom. 

Half-closing her eyes as the bus bounced swiftly down 
the broad avenue which the sky was rending purer and purer, 
she thought of her astounded conviction that the ride in the 
carriage would not end and that, indeed, it would take them 
over into — and now, wresting courage from the squat, grey 
buildings whose spattered windows and merchandise of crocke- 
ry or soiled gloves or long underwear were all, in this light, 
extraordinarily and almost seraphically distinct — now, hav- 
ing wrested courage, she tried to consider what it was that 
the carriage was about to have taken them over into. But all 
she could think of was... And that was the trouble and the 
pleasure. What she wanted was always too much. She always 
wanted too much. Or even just a protracted and no doubt 
tiresome joy. Joy, she thought, has infinite desires and that is 
why it cannot contain us. 

But their stop had come. As they got off they saw, sitting 
out a short distance from the curb, in the street itself, so that 
the bus had to swerve around it, a perfectly good toilet, its - 
useful pipes and tubes helplessly disconnected. 

Tom said: «I guess somebody got tired of waiting for 
the bus and decided to sit down. » 
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THE VISIT 


The day she came, the trees and bushes slept 

In cold content, warm in the bitter wind 

That shook their limbs spasmodically, back and forth. 
No bitten leaf or bare twig but was wrapt 

In a thin membrane of transparent ice 


| Against the painful life of that white land, 


Where living things bent to a final death 

Or cunningly a deathly silence kept. 

I rubbed my numb hands in a fireless house 
And prayed for winter sleep with cloudy breath. 
The oblique sun slanted, aching in my eyes; 

The glare of the clear snow burned into my mind. 


- The lucky beasts who doze through such a season, 
In hibernation till their rising-day, 
And the renaissance that the new sun would make, 
Were curled in humid caves, and with good reason: 
Safely they snored and stirred in their warm tombs. 
Some hardier fur, that braved the first frost, lay 
Deep in the snow, and it would not awake; 
A single bird ascended, tired and freezing 
In the wide naked sky, a single plume 
Dropped from its dying body and forsook 
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N What fell away into the falling gloom. - 
| On such a day, she came to earth for me. 


She fell through space, no heavier than air. 

The darkness gathered round her, and her form 
Dissolved and turned to darkness as she came. 
On earth she called her body back to her 

And wandered here. Ah, but she saw me spent 
With the tough rigour of winter. Was she warm? 
Against the cold she wore a cloth of flame 
Which only seemed too thin a dress to wear. 

She dropped it to her feet, and somnolent, 
Chilled with ecstatic fire, I was game. 

We waited, silent, till my last breath went. 
When darkness came, I took her in my arms. 


AUBADE IN RAIN 


for Diane Jameson 


Wo Mensch den Menschem liebt, 
Kann kein Verräter lauern... 


The rain will fall by morning, and the moon, 
Forgetting she was once a girl like you, 
Stares from amid storm clouds. And bitterly, 
My darling — bitterly, because she is old, 


Because she lived and watched when Helen rolled 


Paris into her arms and doomed his city, 


And knows how much blood has been spilled since Troy — 


She hums for us, knowing that death is soon. 
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The rain has dropped a million times before 
And washed a million midnight visions away. 
Dawn’s clarity could dim the moon from sight, 
But hid no man and woman from each other 
That tossed, in jubilant tears that night together, 
But were alone at noon, bleached dry and white; 
And, separately, took solitary ways. 

They shall not come together any more. 


And Alexander, after he had sinned, 

Cursed all his whores, the bed where they had been, 
His cups, all under the silent moon; and she 

Shook with the mountainous scars of her own disease. 
When rough Mars wrestled Venus to her knees, 

She threw the match, he won her easily; 

And when her tears were dry, she hated him. 

And he had other conquests to attend. 


II 


The parks of earth are now obscured by rain. 

Out of the bellying mists, the moon recalls 

More than the human tragedies of flesh; 

Remembers when she learnt her magic song — 
(Though she has sung it bitterly too long — 

And bent her chaste, celestial face to touch 

An anonymous planet, cocked and casual 

Like the indifferent sun, who brought her all that pain. 


Her face is pitted now, and wizened, dark. 
But she is watchful still, unpartisan; 

She sighed for Helen, and she understands 
How many worldly women are the same, 
And suffers for that sportive race the name 


That Mars and Alexander bear. I scanned 
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The sky tonight, 1 heard her in 
She sinks is soft light down her star-trailed arc. 


III 


The coming war that called me from your place, 
The death of kin that quarantined you once, 

Like time or distance, does not mean a thing 

For two, like us, whose life burns up the heart; 
Consider those who only a pace apart 

Grew sick of the body s numb, magnetic sting; 
Dawn broke their heads out of their earthly trance, 
Each stared into the other’s hateful face. 


Into the wind that blows between us, high 

And loud across this land, I looked for snow 

But on my cheek its breath was heavy and warm. 
I caught a drop of rain, like early dew, 

I searched among the clouds, and thought of you... 
We rode our bodies through the blistering storm; 
The moon sustained you with her kiss, I know. 
You are the apple of her lustrous eye. 


IV 


If you were here beside me, we should tell 

The moon what happened to us when we crossed. 
I should tell her, then, that who love well, 

Who touch as lovers but began as friends, 

Shail stay till the rain stops and the world ends. 
They live in one another, far from hell. 

I lived in Eden once, but I got lost... 

The rain has fallen since dawn, as it once fell. 
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Afternoon— 
Teacher and nun, bleak refugee, a stone 
Splinters with the cold, and the vacant streets 
Await you. 
Crumpled, and mastered by the wind, 
A sheet of newspaper wrapped in a swarm of snow 
Scrapes on the curb and pavement. 


The parish children, 
Home from school and church, escaped and safe, 
Loaf at the windows. With cold, vacant stares 
They scan 
Lonely glacis and parapet; 
A purity of contour in the gulley— 
A terrain bare of soldiers. 


Hour after hour 
The strange light persists. Snow dawdles down. 
It is a violet haze in which the snow 
Seems grey, 
And a solitary nun becomes 
A slim black hill possessing empty lands. 
Her hood is peaked with snow. 


The first crystals 
Blazed in constellations on her gown, 


And then that somber gown relaxed its bald 


Silhouette, 
And merged with the densely pointed air. 


It must be grave compliance that lets her move 


Without seeming to move. 
Teacher and nun, 
You are the heiress of warm refused embraces, 


Who now in the sisterless twilight mutely tread 
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In drifts 
Through the buried paper, the splintered stone; 
In whose infinite midnight hover the cold flakes 
Inseparable from stars. 


INTIMATIONS OF SMALL TALK 


for Steve Berg 


Berg, when I explode, 

The force that lets things fall will fail to lob 
These fragments back to earth, 

Where once they moved: together they were me. 
Remember that I loved them, all the same. 


And will you smile, some time? 

I have no doubt that we shall meet again— 
Slim ferns will be my hair. 

Memorial nights, these eyes will look at you, 
Hidden in hazel amid dozing grass. 


Walk out on a dark night, 

And watch how close the close twins keep together, 
How the big dog points north 

And the huge hunter strides the eastern sky. 

How did they get up there, those human ones? 


Do try to understand— 

Being in parts, I must speak with my eyes— 
Do get blown up some time. 

Climbing’s no good for you—it wasn’t for me. 
Stephen, the stairs are made of atmosphere. 
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WHEREVER SHE IS MOVING 


for C. B.M. 


Wherever she is moving now, an air 

Of her subtle breath or bodily emanation 

Moves on the wind. Most flowers being dead 

Or odorless these many months, I know 

The fragrance to be hers, that comes to me, 
Where I stand the friendly day and do not dream 
That earth and sky are anything but kind. 

I bid them meet and part as she and I do— 

And suddenly I think of her as theirs. 


As I write, I know that what she is 

Eludes me when I cast my finest net; 

+ Only the elements, that have no delight 

In their own fortune, hold her without end. 
And she is proud of it, is like the earth, 

That blooms at times, arousing boundless love, 
Only to keep her distance with a smile— 
Brooding on both, I founder on my love, 

Envy the ground, and hate the senseless air. 


NOW WITH WINTER RETURNING 


for C. B. M. 


Now with winter returning, what will you say? 
Love was sometimes the word; you said you felt 
My heavier substance churning in your blood 
And my inmost life enacted silently, 

Intimately, in the dark ducts of your body; 
And something soft, a petal or moth's wing, 
Brushing your lips. This birth, this effleurage— 
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Rises on spring days in the trunks of trees. 


_ I think of likenesses, it gives me hope, Er 
4 It lets me flourish in your deepest soil, 1a 
In the fleshy vessel where I chose to thrive. e 
And you? Are you the seasons of my year, aie 
| Convolving with my moods and with my weathers? = 
È; Or will you change, is it true you wait upon = 
1 The solstice when you leave my heavens bare u 
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GAVIN & THE GREEN UNCLE 


p At break of day on the first of October 

Er. my ancient Uncle roused me from bed, 

— my beknighted Green Uncle knocked at my cottage 
4 and asked me for my head. 


_ Since he lives in the city in a basement apartment 
% and travels all the year through, 

I see him only on serious occasions, 

for he is my godfather too. 


ARES 


Said he, as he took an axe from his satchel, 
Did you hear the last cockcrow? 
_ Kneel down! Kneel down, my sluggish nephew, 
and pay me the debt you owe! | 


ca 


But why, I said, this premature payment? 


a My year is not up till Christmas Day | 
when Pm sworn to bring you my total income. È 
bi 


Why reckon it today? 


| Your Father is sorely grieved by your thinking, 
said my Uncle, honing his blade. 


. He wants the disorder removed completely 


before it grows more decayed. 
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“ Does he think, said I, my effort is finished? 
I have worlds to see and to hear. 

Take him my heartache of my agile fingers! 
But my head is still unclear. 


Precisely! said Uncle, let's get down to business! 
Sighing, I bent my knee 

and pled my last Hail to my Holy Mother 
as I heard him count up to three. 


With a masterful stroke my neck he severed, ÿ 
my head rolled off at the whack. a 

But I crawled along after it over the carpet à 
and carefully put it back. 


Well done! cried Uncle, does it now fit better? 

I had to admit this was so. 

Then I went and fetched my old scout hatchet 
and dealt him blow for blow. 


Though the strike ricocheted, my knife had dented 
his hoary green wound a rip. 

Yet he rose, embraced me, adjusted his collar 
and packed off jor another trip. 


Wait, Uncle! Take back this shrunken girdle 
you gave me when I was born. 

For my final autumn I will rise up unbelted 
as naked as this morn, 


and my head I shall bring as a gift of crystal 
when I greet you on Christmas Day... 

That remains to be seen! God help you, my boy! 
he called back as he rode away. 
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THE BALLAD OF MRS. NOAH 
for Madeline Gleason 


Had her own hearth in the Holy Boat, 


©. Mrs. Noah in the Ark 


wove a great nightgown out of the dark, 
did Mrs. Noah. 

Two cats, two books, two cooking pots, 
had Mrs. Noah, 

two pints of porter, two pecks of peas 
and a stir in her stew of memories. 


Oh, that was a town, said Mrs. Noah, 

that the Lord in his wrath 

did up and drown! 

I liked its windows and I liked its trees. 
Save me a little, Lord, I prayed on my knees. 
And now, Lord save me, I’ve two of each — 
apple, apricot, cherry and peach. 

How shall I manage it? Ive two of them all 
— hairy, scaley, leathery, slick, 

fluttery, buttery, thin and thick, 

shaped like a stick, shaped like a ball, 

too tiny to see, and much too tall. 

[ve all that I asked for and more and more, 
windows and chimneys, and a great store 
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of needles and pins, of outs and ins, 
and a regular forgive-us for some of my sins. 


She wove a great nightgown out of the dark 
decorated like a Sunday Park 

with clouds of black thread 

to remember her grief, 

sewn about with bright flowers to give relief. 

And in a grim humor, a border all round 

with the little white bones of the wicked drowned. 


Tell me, Brother, what do you see? 
said Mrs. Noah to the lowly Worm. 


O Mother, the Earth is black, black. 

To my crawlly bride and lowly me 

the Earth is bitter as can be 

where the Dead lie down and never come back, 


said the blind Worm. 


Tell me, Brother, what do you see? 
said Mrs. Noah to the sleeping Cat. 
O Mother, the weather is dreadful wet. 
Pll sit by the fireside and be your pet. 
We'll keep house for you 

wherever yow'll be, 
said snug-loving Cat. 


Tell me, Brother, has the Flood gone? 
said Mrs. Noah to the searching Crow. 


_ No. No. No home in sight. 
I fly through the frightful waste alone, 
said the carrion Crow. 
The World is an everlasting night. 
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Now ¿Hat can't be true, Noah, Noah, 
| said the good Housewife to her good Spouse. 


How long must we go in this floating house, 


growing old and hope cold, 
Husband, without new Land? 
a : 
_ And then Glory-Be! with a rainbow to boot, 


the Dove returned with an Olive shoot. 


Tell me, Brother, what have we here, 
+ my Love? to the Dove said Mrs. Noah. 


y 


Its a branch of All-Cheer 


ps you may wear on your nightgown 


all the long year 
as a boa, Mrs. Noah, said the Dove, 


with God's Love. 


And then from the Ark 


a. 


hi in her nightgown all dark 


_ with only her smile to betoken the Day 


and a wreath-round of olive leaves, 
Mrs. Noah stepped down 


| into the same Old-New Wicked-Repenting 


di 


Lord-Will-We-Ever recently-recovered 
comfortable World-Town. 


Lai 
A 


(where have you been, Mother Noah? 
Pve had a great Promise for only tomorrow. 
In the Ark of Sleep I’ve been on a sail 


over the wastes of the World's sorrow. 


And the Promise? the Tomorrow? 
Mother Noah, Mother Noah? 


-Ah! The Rainbow’s awake 


and we will not fail! 
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A winter sun stretched one long arm of pink about the 
frozen shoulders of an algid earth where a highway came in 
from the East and twisted out across the countryside. It wound 
past the one filling-station of a town called West End, then 
bent through the growing dusk of a snowless December, and 
climbed hesitantly upward between low, dark hedgerows. Once 
at the crest, the road seemed to rest momentarily beside a 
church and churchyard before moving on. 

Here in the growing dusk of an evening when the hedge- 
rows were skeletal, clothed only in the rattling vestiges of 
the leaves they could not drop, a boy walked clumsily across 
the stubble fields. His feet were immersed in the exceedingly 
blue shadows of corn staiks. They broke the veins of white 
frost crystals which grew in the darkness of the clods. Slowly, 
precariously balanced on his toes, stumbling and struggling 
for equilibrium, the boy crossed the uneven ground. 

The distance made the boy look very young. It was the 
overpowering December dryness, reaching out and up, that 
made him appear so childlike. But when he was closer, his 
features illuminated by the paradoxical colors of red light and 
blue shadows, he was suddenly much older. A fringe of shadow 
caught his rustic beard, dark but oddly tender, slightly unde- 
veloped around the stains of acne scars. Slokey Bean was 
almost thirty, but time was a concept that had never intruded 
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on his life. Only his mind and his bearing were those of a 
stripling youth. | 

How many months before — it seemed like a day in the 
unstable chemistry of Slokey Bean's perturbed mind — had 
he guided his father's cattle across the distant hill from which 
the church had always seemed to him like an elevated toy 
painted by the sun? He could see the church as it had appear- 
ed from that hill one summer day before the corn was planted, 
when blowing tufts of wheat cast golden shimmers through the 
warming air. He could see a lone child gamboling like a fawn 
on new-found legs about the graven stones of sadness. Even 
now, in the December cold, he remembered the swift, exciting 
tremor that paced his body at seeing another solitary person 
seeking joy in a splash of summer sun. 

And Slokey pictured her a fellow being, sister im sorrow _ 
and loneliness, seeking from herself the companionship that 
others all denied. The day he had seen the young girl playing 


- remained always yesterday in a mind that could not remember 


snow one winter to the next and found it each time new and 
awesome. This ever-current past grew so permanent that the 
churchyard became his goal. 

Still it was months before Slokey Bean formed the stub- 
born courage which brought him to the windswept grass. He 
feared both himself and the extended heights of his destined 
treasure. 

Each day he moved closer to the church and each day 
turned in shame and hesitation back into the valley. Yet as 
he walked away, a touch of crazy conscience played a frenzied 
music through his mind, drawing forth new resolutions to go 
farther. 

These excursions progressed throughout the summer and 
into autumn when the wheat was cut and the close-cropped 
field grew green again in the last days of Indian summer. Then 
winter came without much snow but frigid cold that spun 
Slokey Bean into the spiraling abyss of pneumonia in which 
he lived once more the extended slow motion of that remem- 
bered day. 

When he emerged with spring and limped a little worse 
than he had before, the goal was still before him, stronger now 
than ever. Because the winter wheat had died, corn was 
planted; it grew, waned and shriveled in turn. The farmers 
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plowed the stalks beneath the ground and left the land 
_ untouched by harrow, jagged with clods and protruding stubs 
_ of corn roots. 


Now Slokey Bean approached the churchyard, walking | 
faster as he neared. He climbed the fence and found himself * 
in ankle-deep grass the color of dried leaves. There was a wind 
in the grass. The grass was impatient and wire-like, wishing 
for the soothing weight of a snow that had not come. 

Back of the church the town of West End was nestled in 
the shadow of the hill. At the filling station old men were 
sitting before a red counter, swapping yarns and reminiscing 
of the days when they turned the soil or drove their spotted 
dairy cattle through the hills at sundown. The sharp, cross- 
tipped shadow of the church steeple had been projected into 
infinity beyond the pine forests of the other hills. The wind 
was fitful and could not make up its mind. 

Into this evening, the boy called softly. His voice was like 
that of a child wailing, or a dog howling before a fire, or the 
wind. He was calling a name... 

At some time during the incomprehensible gyre of passing 
seasons, Slokey Bean had reached his churchyard goal. It had 
been aiternoon then. Perhaps the rattling autumn corn was a 
vast forest of suspended husks. They were tall, those corn . 
staiks, so tall that emerging from their shade was like being 
born again into a new, sun-filled world. 

Out of this the boy stepped and found the Elysium for 
which he had longed, but Eden was not right — it was not 
right at all. He paced the sunny, trimmed confines of the neat 
graveyard. Perplexed, he searched behind the church, but no 
one waited there. His paradise was empty. 

And then she was there. Whether by some creative quirk 
of the boy’s latent reason or by the grace of Indian gods still 
lingering near their ancient burial ground, she was there; so 
every evening since, as now when in the exaggerated contrasts 
of the sunset’s light, he called her name. 

« Agnes, Agnes, » he said, half singing, half sighing as he 
walked among the headstones. Somewhere, out of sight, in 
another valley the wind was rushing with a torrent, scraping 
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cottonwood leaves together along the ground. The sound came 
up and lingered on the hill. To the boy it was a voice. 

« Slokey, » the voice called to him. 

« Agnes? » he answered half imploring. « Agnes? » 

Then he saw the girl with long black hair, resting on a 
headstone. He saw her folded hands, white without a trace of 


blue, reposing in her lap. She smiled to him, and the wind © 


did not disturb her hair. 

« Agnes. » He settled into a kneeling position on a foot- 
stone in the troubled grass. Fascinated by the whiteness of her 
face and the darkness of her hair, he longed to breathe her 
breath. For awhile their eyes communed as though passing life 
between them, as the evening eased into blackness. 

« Slokey, » said the cottonwood leaves in the unseen valley. 

Ever so slowly he began to move toward her, crawling on 


- his knees with a great effort of breathing. From her seat on 


the great grey stone, the girl leaned forward to welcome his 
embrace. The boy saw her bare feet that did not touch the 
ground. 

Bending with his eyes upward, pulled to hers, he grasped 
those groundless feet and kissed them while the wind came up 
and worried through the louvres on the church tower. Then 
rising, as the sun cast blood upon his face, he reached for her 
arms and saw her clutch for his. « Embrace, embrace, » his 
heart cried out, and suddenly the night was very dark. 

Across the valley lights were placed as randomly as stars, 
marking where farm houses stood, where suppers were steam- 
ing in yellow kitchens and the air was full of coffee odors. 
In the distance a lone dog barked near where he thought he 

ad cornered a rabbit beneath a hollow log. The earth, shiver- 
ing in the wind, formed a silent, hibernating ball whose sleep 
was not disturbed by rays of light from a sickle moon too frail 
to break the darkness. 

In the moonlight the boy slumped across the headstone. 
He breathed heavily and shook as if from cold. He cried like 
a wailing child or a dog howling or perhaps the wind. He was 
crying, but there were no tears in his eyes. In the chill of 

the night, he was very much alone. 

Sunday came without a trace of snow; the weather was 
far too warm for December. Having finished the interminable 
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Sunday gossip, the last of the congregation had left the church 
and were dispersing slowly across the hills. The parson stood 
alone watching the sunlight twinkle on the departing cars. 

Within the church the pianist adjusted her black hat and 
went to the altar where she bundled the bouquet of carnations 
in a newspaper. After that she lay them down and struggled - 
into the folds of her old fur coat. The day was far too warm 
for fur coats, but the calendar told the time was December. 

The preacher heard the rustling of newspaper behind him 
in the chapel and then her quick, prim foot steps. Without 
looking, he was aware of the entire ritual. Every Sunday for 
seven years, the wrinkled little lady had purloined the altar 
flowers, and on Monday they would still be looking fresh on 
the desk in her class-room at the one-room school of West End. 

« Wonderful sermon, Parson, » the pianist told him as she 
fled down the steps. 

« Thank you, Miss Perch. Could I give you a ride into 
town? » 

«Oh my, no,» se answered with old-maidish correctness 
which made the gray pastor laugh silently. « It was a good 
sermon, » she stated confidently and started off for the road 
and West End. 

From the church the parson could see the people driving 
into their trim farmyards or walking together under the distant 
trees. He was glad the early-settling farmers had placed God 
foremost in their lives, giving Him the fertile pinnacle of land, 
the highest in the county, so that as they worked their eyes 
could always find the cross-topped steeple that gave them 
hope. He was proud of those people, not in the way a father 
is proud of his children but more with a grandfather's joy at 
seeing his seed grow forth in the season of his own old age. 

Now as he watched, his mind retraveled over the texts of 
the recent sermon. The story of Lazarus had always held a 
special intimacy for him, ever since his wife was called, and 
he had stood mutely by the grave realizing perhaps for the 
first time that a preacher is not God Himself, but only a weak 
disciple struggling to do his best. He had been young then, 
but her death had aged him over night. It had taught him that 
great humility which makes a man a pillar to his people. 

Strange, he thought, that the older his body grew, the 
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more his mind remembered her, until today... until today 
carried bodily within the frame of his divine message he had 
thought for a moment that she had been there, sitting young 
and beautiful in her favorite pew. He had paused and started 
in again, reiterating one golden phrase. Now, in thinking back, 
he recognized the quirk of an ageing mind. 

«She loved this place, » he sighed. What a thrill it would 
have been to place his arm around her shoulders and point 
across the rolling valleys at the couples holding hands, and 
say: « Look what l’ve done, Martha; the world belongs to God 
again. » Yes, she would have liked that. 

« Parson? Parson? » 

The sounds behind him broke the preacher’s reverie. It 
was the simple boy called Slokey Bean standing in the dark © 
. interior of the church. | 

Unnoticed, he had entered the church through the small 
door behind the altar. Finding himself in the subdued light 
of the chapel, he was afraid. He moved in silent, rapid spurts 
from one side of the aisle to the other, there bracing himself, 
breathless for a moment, staring at the silent symbols of faith 
around the room. As he spoke, his fists clenched as if in fear, 
and he swayed from side to side against the last row of pews. 

« Why, Slokey. » The parson felt like a shepherd confront- 
_ed by a very simple lamb. The parson knew the boy, for this 
had been the preacher's community for many years. He 
thought he could understand. 

But the preacher was not ready for what Slokey had 
to say. 

« What can I do for you, son? » he asked quietly and sat 
down on a window sill. The preacher's hands were old and 
spotted from the myriad years. They liked the feeling of the 
winter sun creeping in through the open window. 

The boy was uncertain. He stammered as he spoke. 

« Yes, Slokey, what is it? » 

With his hands the boy was looking for something. They 
traveled along the hard oak ridge of the pew back and groped 
‚in the air and across his chest as though they sought unseen 

words in the sanctified atmosphere. 

« Parson, do you marry people? » The syllables came from 
ibe boy's chest in a single charge, compressed by the momen- 
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tum of a heavy breath. A moment lapsed while the parson 
wrestled with the words, not believing what he had heard. A 
strain of embarrasment formed between them. 

Slokey felt rather than thought; his eyes made futile 
attempis to turn in on themselves; his tongue searched fran- 
tically for a place to hide — some dark cavity behind a yellow 
tooth. Once again he felt the failure of his breed, the inability 
to communicate with his fellow beings. A fringe of blueness 
crept along the vessels in his face, growing effusively, pervad- 
ing his total complexion. 

Surprise sang in the preacher’s mind. Had he understood? 
Did he believe? No. And yet he must. His eyes calmed and 
as they did, so did the boy. 

« Yes, son. Are you thinking of getting married? » The 
preacher felt his hands turning cold. For suddenly an un- 
known situation was upon him, a thing beyond his ken, a trick 
of fate, not God. He yearned for a moment of silence and 
prayer, a chance to think this out, but no. The boy must 
go on. 

Encouraged by the preacher’s apparent understanding and 
excited by the experience of communication, the boy smiled. 
« Agnes, » he said. « Agnes Potter. » 

« Agnes Potter, » the pastor repeated. The name rang like 
a forgotten alarm clock lost between two eternities of sleep. 
He could not recognize the sound. Again the silence fell, 
disturbed only by the sounds of breathing, labored sounds like 
wind in grass. The preacher did not know what to say. 

«You must go with the girl and buy a license.» He 
hesitated, hoping to explain. 

But the boy did not understand. To him the words were 
sounds without meaning, unpleasant, disquieting noises that 
the preacher made. 

His hands began to move again as the preacher went on: 
« You must go with the girl and buy a license before I can 
marry you. You must have a paper from the state. You 


must... » 

Still, Slokey showed no understanding, only growing fear 
— fear of the parson, fear of the confining pews. Only the 
glow of the sun through the open window did not stimulate 


his fear. 
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«I and Agnes? Will you marry? » He edged toward the 
door. His eyes were very large and almost deer-like. 
«I will marry you, Slokey, if you bring the license, » 


‘insisted the pastor, coming to his feet. He gave the impression 


of one coaxing an animal, 

« Tomorrow, » Slokey said. He had slipped to the door, 
walking on tiptoes. The strange conference had decided 
nothing: its import hung somewhere between request and 
command. The preacher feared the night and coming day. He 
did not think the boy had understood the license; such things 


- are not for simple logics. 


When the boy had departed through the doorway, glanc- 
ing back once to see if the strangeness of the stately building 
was following, the preacher came slowly after. Hands thrust | 
deep into his pockets, the sun warm on his back, he contem- _ 


plated the strange December. Somewhere the alarm clock was 


still ringing, calling him away from his day dream of dust 
and grass. The alarm clock was calling a name — Agnes Potter. 

As he thought, his feet moved independently, carrying his 
body whimsically around the church. Pointlessly moving, he 
saw the land unfold, a gently spinning panorama of pious 
beauty. It was as though the farms were touched with mystery, 


“untimely bare and brown when a virgin blanket of snow 


should have covered the harsh season of old age. But the 
parson’s eyes did not particularly notice the scenery as his 
perambulatory orbit grew eccentric, for the clanging clock 
would not be ignored. It grew louder. Then his free-traveling 
feet hesitated and were still. 

He stood before a certain headstone in his dreamlike state. 


‚Here the beating of the alarm took on the sound of tympani, 


no longer the harshness of bells but a deep, basic rhythm from 
the world and time itself. He placed his hand on the granite- 
smelling stone, and the beating stopped. He stooped in order 
to see more clearly what his eyes had already told him. He 
ran his fingers across the chiseled lines as though he were 
blind. The letters remained the same. 

In the shadow were the words: « Agnes Potter 1898-1920 
God cherish her. » For a long time the preacher crouched there 
without moving. «My God, my God,» he prayed, « Thy will 
be done. » 

He did not know how long he sat before the stone. A 
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timeless sadness had come upon the hill and hung across him. 
It had no parallel in his life, except... except perhaps that 
night in spring when his wife was put to rest in another 
graveyard. For then a rain-damp breeze blew lilac fragrance 
to his heart, and he was sad because he loved her still. 

The sun was beginning to set when he came back to close 
the church. There were, he could see, clouds composed of 
wind huddling in the North. And the sky turned amber as 
he watched. 

He shivered in the cold draft of the forgotten window, 
then closed it and proceeded slowly through the sanctuary 
dusk to find his coat. He felt the evening closing in. 

It was after midnight when the snow began. Slowly at 
first, the small flakes drifted into the cold night air. They 
were strange flakes, round and warped, their normal flower 
forms broken by some petulant stream of air racing high 
above the sleeping earth. Through many miles of darkness 
they had come to seek this resting place. 

The early, pensive particles huddled about the roots of 
grass and did not melt. So others came until the diving spits 
of white drew luminous cones beneath random street lights 
in the sleeping village. 

The preacher heard the hard flakes rapping on his win- 
dow pane. Waking once, unable to sleep again, he stood and 
walked the floor. He paced through the invigorating contrast 
of confused air currents, both hot and cold, that fidgeted 
through the rooms of his ancient house. His slippered feet 
rustled across the bare flooring. 

At last he stood before the window, watching the frost 
leaf form with imperceptible sureness on the corners of the 
pane. The white vignette of frost absorbed the hue of the 
night outside and framed the new world of winter. The wind 
from the North seemed to pierce the glass before him with 
little swirls of cold air that played around his hands and 
face. He tightened his robe and folded his hands behind his 
back to avoid the chill. 

Through the slowly diminishing circle of transparency, 
he could see the lighter snow blowing in fantastic spirals as 
the wind flew across the eaves. He could see the whiteness 
growing around the roots of the shrubbery although the plains 
of grass were still black as though they devoured the snow 
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as it came. The black wall of pine trees tossed unrhythmically 


against the sky of lesser blackness. The preacher knew without 


looking that the thermometer was falling very low. 
As he stood there, he was aware of the forces of two 


worlds. One was the world of warmth and light that lingered 


behind him — the other — a dark cosmos of falling tem- 
perature. By refocusing his eyes, the preacher could complete 
a transmigration from one world to another without moving. 
He changed his gaze and saw the small night light burning 
on a desk. There was the room as it had been for so many 
years — the large, comfortable chair always looking used, the 
buckram Holy Bible on the drop leaf table, its golden title 


. softly illuminated by the lamp’s warm glow. 


It was as though Martha were sitting in the wing-backed | 


. chair. Having finished her evening readings from Proverbs, 


she had closed the Book and replaced it tenderly in the rever- 
ed place of tradition. 

Nights of wakefulness were not uncommon for the 
preacher. This night was better, somehow, than the others, for 
a problem of action had stimulated his mind. The other 
nights, which had been more frequent of late, were always 
marred by a spinning darkness that forced him to sit up in 
bed as though something were compelling him to pace into 


‘the living room and seek comfort from the small, burning 


desk lamp. But when he would arrive before the window, 
restless, not knowing why he had risen, he had taken to 
visualizing Martha. 

The preacher’s memory of his wife had never changed. 
The woman he saw was not matronly in appearance but a 
young, pale girl in the prime of her womanhood. The preacher 
could see nothing incongruous in the ageless quality of his 
vision. 

« What shall I do, Martha? » he pictured himself as say- 
ing. He did not turn from the window. Rather, he was content 
to see the circular scene of light against the blackness of the 
night. He preferred the slight, unreal angle of the reflection 
to the solidarity of the actual setting. 

Martha would have folded her hands across her lap before 
she gave advice, not as a prescriptive dictate but as an humble 
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suggestion. It had been her way of showing silent reverence 
to the familiar source of all her inspiration. « “Withhold not 
good from them to whom it is due, when it is in the power 
of thine hand to do it” » That would have been her answer, 
uttered after only the hint of a pause as though she drew 
from the epigrams of Solomon with intuitive direction. 

As a student, the parson would have pondered for hours 
over the wisdom of the Bible, striving to find one phrase 
that would show him the immediate road to his actions. But 
from his wife, young as she had been with her woman's 
understanding, he had learned to seek the guidance from the 
remembered phrases in his heart. lt was encouraging for him 
to find that God was an there if the door was open. 

«‘Withhold not good...” » he muttered under his breath. 
The preacher saw what must be done. 

As morning crept across the countryside — a morning 
with no being other than a change of grays — the preacher 
turned away from the window. He dressed slowly in old clothes 
and boiled his coffee far too hard until its burnt fragrance 
infused the air of the room and brought him momentarily 
out of his contemplation. 

After drinking his coffee, he donned farmer’s boots ar 
trudged through the thin snow blanket to the garage. The 
snow had stopped, or perhaps was merely resting before start- 
ing in again. He felt its unseen presence in the low gray air. 

Soon he had the car beyond the drive and rattling down 
the road. As he drove, he was remembering the sunset, neon 
and cold, that had clothed the church on Sunday night. He 
had an appointment to keep. 

« Tomorrow, » Slokey had said. | 

The houses of West End passed behind him. The car, 
bronchitic in the cold, moved steadily up the hill. The preacher 
saw the hedgerows veiled in clinging white as though they had 
attracted the snow far more than the surrounding countryside. 
He let his eyes rest momentarily on the heaven-pointing 
steeple. He dared not look beyond the building at the wind- 
blown graveyard. But Slokey Bean was there, kneeling in the 
inches of snow, his arms clutching the headstone, his cheek 
pressed against its cold surface until the stone seemed warm. 

The preacher parked the car within the lee of the church. 
He emerged and stood before the arched church door, pulling 
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up the coarse textured collar of his somber, black coat. The 
blowing snow flew in around its rustic warmth and stung with 
the feeling of circulation returning to sleep-dulled limbs. Only 
a moment, he watched the graveyard scene, then pushed inward 
to the still, dark sanctuary. 

The rush of wind across the roof accentuated the extent 
of the silence within. The sounds were those of another univ- 
erse breaking through a vast gulf of time. The chapel drapes 
held artificially still. The flags drooped without motion. In 
the moment of calm that prevailed, the preacher knelt before 
the pulpit. He looked upward from the Roman cross embossed 
on the altar cloth, sought the crossbeam of the ceiling where 
the rafters joined, then stared beyond. 

As he formed his wordless prayer, the noises of the other 
world came in gusts that sent shudders through the found- 
ations of the building. The preacher rose, took the Bible from 
its open resting place on the altar, fastened his coat up tight 
against the storm, and went out to Slokey Bean. 

It had started to snow again. The ice crystals were dancing 
frantically through the air. Across the fields the wind spun a 
wild ballet of snow djinn dressed in white, flailing themselves 
in small tornadoes. They charged along the sides of the hills, 
leaving wind ripples across the drifts; they caught the prea- 
cher’s coat and drenched its blackness with their sifting num- 
bers until he felt that he, too, must be lost in the leveling 
desire of winter. 

He found the boy waiting, standing respectfully, solemni- 
ty written across his face. Somehow the coarse wind and the 
rough surface of the stone had tinged his pallid face with a 
depth of color, so that in the midst of all the violence of 
winter, Slokey Bean looked undisturbed for the first time 
that the preacher could remember. 

The snow clinging to the boy’s knees where he had been 
kneeling before the stone seemed to connect him with the 
covered earth as though he, too, rose from the snow at the 
command of the wind, a boreal man's shape formed in the 
breaking foam of an earth-engulfing wave of winter. 

The minister took his place, facing the West and the wind. 
He stood before the simple boy and the stone. With a sweep- 
ing motion of his hand, he let the Book fall open. 

The wind pitched whispering snow against the still prot- 
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ruding grass, combed parallel now to await the long-sought 
winter bed. 


« Husbands,» his voice intoned against the elements, 
«love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church and 
gave himself for it... So ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth himself. » 

Perhaps the preacher’s words were lost on that strange 
scene. He watched the snow die upon the pages of Ephesians, 
leaving small pockmarks on the parchment scripts. He watched 
them with fascination, not, daring, his eyes squinted against 
the wind, to look at the solemn figure standing by the stone. 
He knew the openness of those brown eyes, drinking music 
from the gentle words of Scripture, that seemed to melt the 
ice which blew into its smoking breath. The wind fingered the 
parchment of the Bible, impatient to be on to other phrases. 

« And do you, Slokey Bean, in the presence of God solemn- 
ly declare that you take this woman to be your lawful and 
wedded wife, and do you promise to love, cherish and abide 
with her until... » His voice faltered in the air. « Until death 
do you part? » 

« Yes, » came the strong answer. The boy moved his hand 
without looking until his blue-tinged fingers caressed the frigid 
surface of the stone. They played there, in a cascade of snow. 

The preacher allowed a glance in the boy’s direction and 
felt the wind bring tears into his eyes. The low, gray, uncom- 
plimentary skies had leveled Slokey’s face with the faces of 
other men. His breathing, strained but calm, was apropos to 
any wedding. 

Directing his words to the stone, the parson repeated the 
ritualistic question. 

It was strange how quickly the answer came, as though a 
change in wind had whined across the granite corners of 
Agnes Potter’s tomb. More clear it seemed than the many 
husky, half-dared sighs that came from young June brides. 
He could have sworn that a voice said, « Yes. » 

« Forasmuch as this couple has consented to give them- 
selves each to the other before God in the most sacred and 
solemn manner, now, therefore, I do pronounce them to be 
husband and wife. » 

A command of the preacher’s dramatic hand brought the 
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boy to his knees. He bowed his head and listened to the swift, 
short prayer. The reverent snow fell straight in a lull of wind. | 

«Be thou, O Father, their guard and guide. Lead them 
through this transitory world to the life eternal. We ask in 
Jesus’ name. Amen. » 

Maybe it was the haunting fear of those sinister words: 
« Until death do you part » that made the preacher’s mind so 
sad. Never before had such a strange feeling of helplessness 
presided at a wedding. What did it mean, this warning in the 
ceremony? His thoughts and fears were not for Slokey Bean — 
the simple would endure — but the preacher felt in the breath 
of cold air against his face the rapture of new life. He turned 
his back on the misbegotten groom and his shadow bride. 

A new, sudden wind out of the West blew against his back, 
bringing with it a fresh onslaught of snow like festive rice. 
With hurried step he sought the church. Once inside, he would 
be warm. | 


The winter sun was setting again, but the earth was al- 
ready dark. The heavy clouds that had brought the blizzard 
snows across the town of West End and the surrouding coun- 
tryside since slightly before noon were quiet now, rolling with 
clumsy certainty from the dying light of the West into the 
blackness that was the East. Now at last it was December the 
Way it was meant to be: a December that would fill the water- 
sheds in Spring, leaving the ground dark and plowable. The 
farmers would sleep well that night, for the unseen tension 
was relieved. 

A dark figure, contrasted against the subtle luminosity 
of the heavy breast of snow, fought across the land that once 
was stubble field. Slokey Bean left a crooked trail of broken 
drifts daubed now and then by an angel-shaped scar where 
he had fallen. His labored breath rasped against his teeth while 
the exertion of his labor brought a sunset hue of blood into 
his face. 

Snow clung to the bucolic roughness of his coat and linger- 
ed as crystals in the bushes of his eyebrows. It matted on his 
shoulders and knees, caught between the thawing heat of his 
exertion and the slashing cold of the night air. The crackled 


| patina of the packed snow patches gave him the appearance 
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of some baroque statue, stiff from the ages, stumbling through 


winter. 

At last the twisted trail across the fields was near its 
end. Slokey’s stumbling feet blundered against the fence 
beneath the snow. Gasping, he rolled into the churchyard. And 
then he took new strength. He stood, surveyed the yard and 
stared. 

« Agnes? » he called like a bewildered child. « Agnes? » 
But there were no cottonwood leaves to tease a wind. 

He looked about him at the virgin sheet of snow. A lone- 
ly, empty panorama of white stretched across the land as far 
as the pine forests so far away on other hills. The land appear- 
ed flat without the moraine markings that had outlined eleva- 
tions before the snow. 

« Agnes? » Slokey was frightened. He took two steps for- 
ward, thinking this would change the scene. But there was 
nothing. Nothing but the quiet expanse of white. The cold 


infused his body until deep within him a surge of something. 


like panic began to burn. 

« Agnes? » He leapt forward, slashing against the crest of 
snow, fighting it like surf. He fell before the spot that was 
her grave, ripping the virgin purity of the snow, flailing it 
with his arms, crying wildly, unanswered but by the wind. 

His fingers gouged through the frigid whiteness until 
they found the hidden grass. He held it in his hands and pull- 
ed against the frozen roots, drawing his body down into the 
yielding snow. But the earth would not surrender. He struck 
out again with his hands until the fingernails scraped soil 
and left his blood congealing among the grasses. « Agnes? 
Agnes? » Slokey gasped. 

For a moment he felt the warmth of his exertion, and 
then the heat began to die — so slowly that it was like shifting 
with the undecided wind, like falling with the snow, like 
drifting in to rest against the winter earth. The snow blew in 
across his back. 


The wind was already sifting snow across the broken trail 
of Slokey’s path until the route was scarcely discernible. ft 
would attempt to do the same in the wake of the first county 
snow plow moving out from West End, going East to open up 
the highway. 
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PROLOGUE 


È - The boy delivering papers wheels by the church 


- Called Swedenborg. It is a Gothic frame 
White-painted church so little known by name 
The boy has had to ask, « What is that church? » 


_ All through the village. Now he leans his bike 


Against a tree, saunters on the clipped grass, 
And like a child peers through the single glass 
Unstained, to see what such a church is like. 


The colored glass throws down a soft repose 


Upon the rug, the walnut pews. He thinks 


Of musty smells, of rose mingling with pinks, 
Grandmother's death, and how the light there flows 


Into a still centre, still but for motes 

Suspended in that beam, which is his beam, 

And the sun’s beam. Back on the road he dreams, 
Cycling the country hills, of hymnal notes 


Pumped from the small church organ when that place 
Was once a house of worship. Years go by, 
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The boy moves through his life keeping a shy 
Watch on the man who now assumes his face 


But changed by time. Time that will always rear 
New questions on the old ones: So the man 
Dwells in that empty church and seeks to scan 
From there a new perspective. Let him hear 


Of Johnny Appleseed and he will fall 

Back to the realm of youth — though not for toys 
Or schoolbook tales pleasing to paper boys, 

But for the mystic John, the noble fool 


Who out of eighteen-hundred seeks this man 
Grown from the cycling boy, and calls him back, 
With seedling tree and Swedenborgian tract, 

To seedling wisdom, love close to the land, 


And love transcendent over the peopled world. 

That church, still foreign, miles and years away, 

Now yields to John its focus — like that day 

When sun could focus all where the dust motes whirled. 


Canto I 


He stands on an Allegheny ridge, above 

The river — blue and cold in autumn, rippled 

By a north wind. His mush pot hat hangs low 

On the long black hair, shading blue eyes that rove 
The winding valley. He leans against his rifle 
And feels the crystal prickings of first snow. 


He hunts the cliff for a cave and bundles up 
His feet. The earth enclosure he has found 


Will do to shield the snow. Johnny has come 
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Hundreds of miles since summer: He can cope 


With any hardship nighttime or the ground 
Thrusts out, but finds his match in winter. Numb 


The feet, and blue with cold the nose, yet sleep 
Still barbors him, and in his sleep he dreams: 
Dreams of the town of Leominster, Father 
Leading him off to school like a black sheep. 
He stands over his desk while his head teems 


With figures. There before the desk glows Mother, 


An angel face, a face he never knew: 

He leans to her, cries out, and in her place 
He sees his second mother wink at Dad. 
They lead him out to Longmeadow, the two 


At either side like jailers. Father's face 
Is red beneath his soldier’s cap, and sad... 


John wakes up weeping. Snow is on the ground 
Outside the cave, the trees are filigreed 


In white. He washes face and hands in snow 


And offers thanks for a safe night. Far down 
The valley, smoke gives rise to hope and leads 
His path southwest, to Warren where he knows 


| The trading post will give him food and rest. 


He munches butternuts, stored in the sack 

With apple seeds, culled from his mother’s trees, 
Willed from her father. This is still his quest, 
He thinks, to plant these seeds and not turn back 
Until this western outpost grows to please 


The Maker with its bearings: Blossoms of light 
And beauty for the spring, apples of red 
And juicy life for fall — these are the signs 


‘That carry him adrift in snow, make right 
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The path for him beyond the past that sheds 
Its tunneled lantern light on him, that blinds 


His soul at night and flares into his day. 

He heats and bends lean twigs of beech and plaits 
Them into snowshoes, just as years before 

He taught half-brother Nate to do in play. 

He longs for Nate, and Sister, but he baits 

His will, trudging softly on the world's floor. 


Canto II 


Warren is just a blockhouse. From the hill 
John scans the wilderness around it, grey 

And stark in winter. But for smoke he’d swear 
No human cabined here. He notes the still, 
Snow-covered ground for human prints, but stray 
Deer tracks and rabbit marks are all that share 


The earth's white sheet with him. Even the door 
Seems piled up high with snow, but closer now 
An axe thrust in a log, a pile of wood 

And muffled chips gather his hope to shore 
Himself against the winter. Banging loud, 

His pulse beats with the heavy footsteps’ thud: 


«Pm Dan McQuay, what d’you want, my fellow? » 
« John Chapman, Sir, come from Connecticut, » 

Is all John answers, looking round the place 
Shyly, quickly. McQuay lets out a bellow 

And says, «Why that's the name the fellow up 
At Anderson's goes by. His name was Nate — 


Nate Chapman, think it was.» And John hears all 
Of what he can of Nate, of how he found 
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The Franklin post, then sought McQuay for help, 
Who boarded him with cabin folk since fall 

Way down the river. «Warren's just the ground 
For claims — unclaimed as yet.» But John is held 


To thinking on his brother, how he must 

Have followed him: His sixteen years could hardly 
Stave off the Indians, bears, the night-loud wolves 
That everywhere pursue you. But he trusts 
McQuay’s report and listens to the hearty 

Rich whiskey voice before him till it lulls 


Him into friendship. « Sir, lets have a drink, » 
And John, scarcely a drinking man, drinks down 
The dram of whiskey before his friend can speak 
Another word. McQuay talks on and links 

Their fortunes for the future, sees the ground 
Sprouting with cultured corn and trees that reach 


Their laden boughs out to your hand to pick 
Their fruit for winter. John begins to glow 
With his own dreams of apple orchards, green, 
Full-branched against the river, how his sack 
Of apple seeds will grow to trees that show 
The glory of the Maker. Dan looks clean 


Through John at this as though the man was mad: 

« Them’s dreams of course, » says Dan, « But what I want 
Is building up a town so’s the claims 

Will come in faster. We might start at that 

Right now.» John listens; he will never flaunt 

His heart’s yearnings. He’s willing, but untamed 


In his desire for orchards. Gathering wood 

For the low fire, he sees that with the dawn 

He must seek Nate — to make their claims together, 
Down Franklin way perhaps; and in this mood 
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He shuns the jokes of Dan, his whiskey song, CSR 
And makes the floor his bed despite the weather. ae 

1 
Canto III i, 
4 

| A 

All through the winter John and Nate help build te 
. i be 

New cabins near the clearing, help the settlers A 

Coming in twos and threes from Franklin, rear ¿$ 

With them crude structures out of oak. Unskilled ho 

But purpose-pressed, Martin, Watts, begetters fi 

Of frontier men, thank God that John is near È 

Offering his hand. But Nate sticks close to Dan a 
At night, hearing his schemes of future cuttings, si 

Of felling trees to ride the river doun “a 

To Pittsburgh, down the Ohio, whole groves that jam : 

The stream with logging. Brother John's weird shuttling y 

Up Brokenstraw and down French Creek to found J 

An apple clearing puzzles young Nate, building he 

On moneyed dreams. Near spring the two take off a 


And mark a site downstream before the ice 

Has thawed. They make a hut of branches, filling a 
It in with mud. John’s used to this and scoffs 34 
At Nate’s discomfort, saying this must suffice, | 


And rabbit, salt, and butternuts, until 

He can return from Franklin, fifty miles + 
Perhaps, with fresh supplies. The birch canoe 

An Indian left with John for trade he fills 

With musket, sack of seeds, shoves off and smiles, 

Waving goodbye to Nate who never knew 


Till now his brother's skill. Ice bobs around 
The rushing boat, great chunks of ice; and trees, 
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Caught in the river's swell, eddy and swirl 
About the lean canoe. John hears the sound 
Of water currents rushing. Like great knees 
Ice cakes rear up and crack into the whirl 


Of the late winter surge. French Creek breaks out 
Into the Allegheny like a flood, 
And there between broad floes of ice he strains 
The paddle till it breaks. He reaches out 

To catch a branch for rudder: If he could 


Only control the movement into lanes 


Between ice floes! Then suddenly he leaps 
Onto a sheet of ice, clutching the boat 
With his right hand. He holds until it aches, 
Pulls musket out and sack, and then he heaves 
A The boat onto the ice. He feels afloat 
à In the Great Flood itself. His body shakes 


With cold, but confident of providence 

He is like Noah hemmed with rainbow grace. 
Bobbing on down the stream he wonders how 
He'll ever stop, but with uncommon sense 

He steadies his canoe and lets it race 

On ice the furious current. Lying low 


Within the boat he manages to keep 

His body warm, rushing on down the river, 

A mummy in a birch canoe but living 

On prayer between the ice and God till sleep 
Benumbs him more. He wakes and with a shiver 
Looks round to see the ice floe jammed and giving 


Onto a wharf. This must be Pittsburgh surely: 
He sees large river rafts and scows close by 
The dock, a red brick building up above 

The graded landing. Nearby he hails a burly 
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Raftsman poling between the ice and tries 
To edge the ice block nearer. Then he shoves 


His boat into the water and braced by ice 

He manages to reach the raft. The two 

Push here and there and reach the port before 
John's second night comes on. The man invites 
John home with him, to a cabin where the true 
Family warmth he sees is like a score 


Of years ago back east. Ben Pierson’s child 

Is like his sister was, black-haired and bright 

And asking countless questions: Her eyes are green 
And sparkle into jewels when John beguiles 

Her with an Indian-beaded belt. The wife 


Is soft like eastern women, and her clean 


Apron makes John a child again. They marvel 
At his endurance, insist he eat and sleep 

With them; and after food they blaze the fire 
Just for a Bible reading. Ben reads the miracle 
Of loaves and fishes. Then he takes a sheet 


In hand and reads how angels do transpire 


To teach us love. And John has never heard 
Words more uplifting since the Bible psalms 
Back in Connecticut. The fire dies doun 

And John is in a glow as with the Word 

Itself. They bank the fire for night, and songs 
Float to his ear like angels to the ground. 


Canto IV 


Ben is a simple raftsman but he speaks 
As one who knows. He talks to John next day 
Of how he works the river for Judge Young 
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‘A book to him from Young's before he leaves. 
‚He speaks of Nate up in the Franklin clearing, 
+ How long he’s been delayed getting supplies 


Pad SIDE 
, 


BY Up Bedford way as well as for the stakes 
In freighting trade. Judge Young has helped to sway 
His mind from worldly things: He has been stung 


By the Swedenborgian Word of Truth and Love — 


- Spread from a Philadelphia bookshop west 


By Bailey, Young, a few God-stricken men. 
And all Ben has is the printed sheet to prove 


| The doctrine. John is quiet but impressed 
| By Pierson’s fire. He asks if Ben won't lend 


Up river. Spring is almost here. The leaves 
Will come before his apple plantings. Fearing 
| This most of all, he cuts short Ben and shies 


From talk of joining here with him. March blows 
The days toward April. John will not relent 


_ In going back. He trades canoe for horse, 


Lets go his rifle, stocks his sack, bestows 
A leather bag of apple seeds on Ben, 
And with Ben’s book for token heads his course 


Back to the west. These towns are not for him, 


He thinks. Let Ben make his own plantings here: 
He’ll move with border people planting rows 

Of trees where apple trees are scarce. The rim 
Of cabin smoke fades from his view. The year 

Is budding now, he feels, and his heart glows 


Sensing the sap of trees. Up on a hill 
He suddenly spots an Indian, the cut of hair 
Not like a friendly Munsee's. Into a grove 


i He reins the horse, dismounts, and cautious, still 
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Asa cat, he tries to see if Delaware 


Or other foe mounts there. Now two are above 


His hideout, then they point and turn down trail. 

Now John lets go his horse, heads for the pond 

Nearby, and sinks among the reeds. All day 

He lies there on his back, so still the quail 

Wing by: He sleeps, and when he wakes they’re gone — 
The Indians, horse, all but the sack he saved 


And dampened book. He chews on maize and hikes 
As once before on to the Franklin post. 

He gets some credit there and fills his sack 

With bacon, oats; and armed with just a knife, 

He hunts their winter clearing for the ghost 

At least, of Nate: Ghostly it seems. No track 


Of human life now greets him by the hut 

They built together. The hut is just a pile 

Of sodden branches. So he hunts out Dan 

For news in Warren: « John, you’re out of luck 
If Nate’s your goal.» He tells how for a while 
Nate learned from Indians how to live, then ran 


To him one night with talk of pulling out. 

« Yes sir, the boy’s gone south to settle there 
Where Marietta town’s a-building. Nate’s 
No fool. He'll be a logger yet. He's stout 
On starting up a business... John, I swear 
That kid and I will end up logging mates. » 


With this John turns away and settles on 

The lonely life ahead. Scarcely a word 

He leaves with Dan. He sees the spring that flowers 
With enterprise. Looking towards the dawn 

He sees his mission lifting like a bird 

Upstream a way, where he will spend his hours. 
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er The world begins anew in April. Trees 
Are fuzzed with buds like pussy willows, green 


With promise. John makes sure his clearing, builds 


|A shelter roofed with elder boughs and leaves 


- Packed close from winter. He gazes on the scene 


Like one renewed and practices the skills 


Of the unarmed hunter. Now his gun is gone 


He tries the stream for fish. With pole and line 
_ He catches catfish, perch, some river trout 


And broils them on a stick until they're brown 
And succulent. He watches the sun shine 


On his domain like God and looks about 


For proper ground for seedlings. There is a grass- 


Swept plain nearby, and here he sinks the holes 
To hold his apple seeds, a hundred seeds 


4A least, for fifty trees: He sees a mass 
_ Of apples for the future, red and gold, 
| Hanging from boughs to satisfy the needs 


Of future settlers: Apples in the barn 


Drying for winter frying, slices strung 


Like baubles for a child, apples for butter 
Spiced like the orient, apples that charm 
The table with their beauty, apples for fun, 


For apple bobbing, juice for apple cider, 


| Barrels of apples gleaming in the sun. 


All through the spring and summer John takes care 


To watch his plantings. Indians come and go, 
And he makes friends with them, since neither gun 


Nor whiskey is his trade. Senecas swear 
By his good word. They teach the use of bow 
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And arrow, how to trap the deer and beaver: 

But John is coming less and less to want 

To harm God's creatures. Reading from the book 
He carries still, he learns to love them. Eager 

For their protection, he listens to the taunts 

Of settlers when he will not kill a snake 


Because it corresponds to a heavenly form. 

All things are correspondences, he says, 

To spirit’s realm. We harm what is divine 
When stepping on an ant. The settlers scorn 
His views, they laugh and tell him he is dazed 
In the head. But John goes on, single in mind, 


Living his life according to God’s will. 

Dan tells him he has sold the patch of land 
Where he has planted. Settlers come to claim 
Their property. John has had his fill 

Of Dan’s sly dealings, and he’s always planned 
To move on west. So with a calm that shames 


Dan into blushing, John takes up his sack, 

His book and few supplies, and beads on down 
The river. Not this time to Franklin, not 
Southward or east but west along the track 

Of Indian trails, heading towards the town 

Of Steubenville: There he will seek a plot 


For newer plantings, newer enterprise. 
September browns the trees, the air is cool 
As John gains spirit for his journey. Nights 
Come snappy now, and under autumn skies 
He walks like an explorer by the rule 

Of destiny, his eyes afire like lights. 
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From Steubenville it isn't very far 
North to Mount Vernon. There John makes his way 
After he stocks his sack with appleseeds 


And hostile British northwards don't delay 


His journey west. He moves as his heart leads 


Along the moving border. Near the town 


He meets with Andy Craig, a squatter, roaring 
Away the winter in his cabin, corn 

Whiskey his staple diet. All around 

The clearing is a shambles. He's been whoring 
Since fall with Bess, the girl from Wheeling, born 


For trade, the story goes. John makes a deal 
To care for Andy's stock until the year 

Is ripe for planting, then he’ll have his own 

Clearing for trees nearby. With natural zeal 


John feeds the pigs and chickens, helps to rear 
- New buildings on the land. And he alone 


Saves Craig from bankruptcy and Bess from harm. 
Craig is a man of politics and keen 

On Mount Vernon for the county seat. 

Craig has a plan: He works his best to charm 

The state solicitors to show how clean 

Mount Vernon is. He manages the feat 


Of clearing tavern, Square, of rowdies, filling 
The rival town of Clinton with the worst 

The day the choice is made. Mount Vernon wins 
The seat. That night Andy is wild, swilling 
Whole jugs of strong firewater. His friends burst 
Into a festive romp, and now begins 
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An all night party catching like a fire. 
And John is in the midst, his blue eyes twinkling... 
So too is Adam Payne, a roving preacher, 
Who mounts up on a step and vents his ire fe 
With red-faced fury on the godless drinking: 
« Where is the primitive Christian, » asks the teacher 


Of black-cloth morals, « who walks to heaven clad 

In simplest raiment? » Andy looks up and swings 

Towards John: « Here is your primitive Christian.» Howls 
Of laughter greet the preacher. John looks sad, 

Then laughs himself as townsmen form in rings 

About his feet and start to dance. They reel 


NN 


And form in squares. The fiddlers strike up notes, 

And Bess and even John join in till night 

Is almost gone. John has become their lean 
And swarthy Christian. The pracher stares and gloats ‘ae 
On all this folly, then departs in fright; 

And John, Andy and Bess move in the gleam 


Of lantern light towards home. Home for the time «o 
For John: In spring he makes his planting, leaves 

The clearing for the south and heads for Nate 

In Marietta. Down the Muskingum, lined 

With dogwood, iris bloom, and buckeye trees, 

Down where Ohio soutward flows its freight. 


Canto VII 


Nate is a prosperous logging man, employed 
By Dan to handle Marietta trade: 

John stays the winter there, gathers fresh seeds 
For spring, and Nate and wife are overjoyed 
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To have John’s help. But John will not delay 
His plantings north. He talks of the new deeds 


He wants to sign up north to gain some rights 
In property. He borrows cash from Nate 

To be paid back in twenty years in trees 

If not in cash, and starts upstream despite 
Fresh news of Indian troubles, war and hate 


Up on the northern border. John believes 


That Nate and he are parting, never to meet 
Again. He knows he must keep west, to move 
As always borderwise. And he is sad 
Thinking upon the past, how incomplete 
Family ties have been. Yet he must rove 
Like any wild creature. His heart is glad 


‘Once more to see Owl’s Creek, and with his faith 
In God and self, the book tucked in his shirt, 

He knows what he must do. He buys a plot 

In town and moves small trees from Andy’s place, 
His first transplanting. He works the June-rich dirt 
With loving care. But he will not be caught 


_ Settling in town again. He moves along 
Owl Creek toward Mansfield. There he stakes a claim 
With Caleb Palmer above the town; near where 
The Indian Greentown stands. It is not long 
Before John hears of scalpings on the plain, 
Of rumblings in Greentown, once the special lair 


Of great Tecumseh before Tippecanoe 

Humbled his forces. Now the British war 

Breaks out, and John moves north along the border, 
Scouting for Caleb, scouting for the few 

Settlers north to the lake. Clear to the shore 

John scouts on Caleb’s horse. And at his order 
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Settlers agree to flee. He hears the news 

| Of Hulls Detroit surrender. Whipping his horse 

| Back south, he warns of British forces landing 

Along the lake. Everywhere he renews 

The cry, « Flee for your lives, » his voice a hoarse 
Trumpet in the wilderness, his eyes demanding 


Like a prophet’s eyes. And Caleb leads the men 
With stock and families south to Mansfield, on 

To Fredericktown for further aid, past streams 
Swollen with summer rain, the settlers drenched 

And heavy laden — till John brings word at dawn 
They're safe, standing among them, bright-eyed, lean. 


CANTO VIII 


The valley smolders into Indian fury 
Even though British arms are stopped far north, 
And Wyandot and Delaware join bands 


To plague the white man. John, their friend, now scurries 


Between the towns and cabins summoning forth 
His people for protection. The whites’ demands 


On Indian patience, treachery in trade, 

He knows make almost right Indian revenge... 
There is a Reverend Copus north of town 

Who has the Indians’ trust. Copus persuades 
The Greentown tribe to leave their site, unbend 
Their pride for their protection, and move down 


The stream to Mansfield till the British scare 
Is over. Groups of Indians leave on horse, 
On foot, papoose on back or blanket, gazing 
Longingly back to home. Suddenly fire 
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Tongues up around their tepees. And the worst 
They thought of whites now forms their vision, blazing 


To white-hot hate where the town burns. They cry 
To the Great Spirit, a wail and battle yell 

At once. Two drunken soldiers leap the flames 
Shouting their Yankee taunts, and Copus tries 

To mollify the Leader: He didn’t tell 

The men to fire the town. But still his blame 


Shines from the Indians” eyes like God's own wrath. 
The Indians set up camp outside the town, 

Resigned without their homes, and Copus heads 
North to a blockhouse, John sharing the path 

For his friend’s safety. John returns to town 

For reinforcements. That night what he most dreads 


Happens before he can get back up river 

With help: In the town square he sees two men 
Passing about an undried scalp and drinking 
From it raw toasts of whiskey. With a shiver 
John shuns the bloody scalp, hears how the men 
Murdered the friendly Wyandot, Toby, sinking 


The hatchet in even when he proclaimed 

His friendship: Toby had come to town to seek 
His daughter among the Delawares, and hiding 
From martial law he fell under the aim 

Of scouting soldiers. When he tried to speak 

In death, one soldier slashed his head, then riding 


Savagely into town he showed the skull 

As vengeance for a brother's death. Revenge 

Is all they dwell on, John is thinking. Why 
Not dwell on God's command and learn to cull 
Hatred out of the core? Toby's revenge 

Will multiply to massacre. The sky 
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Will rain down arrows of revenge before 

Their lesson's learned. Sickened at heart, he still 
Rounds up a group to rescue Copus, caught 
Between blockade and cabin. Now a score 


Of tales comes in of Indian scares. They kill 
For hate from Wooster up to Ashland, wrought 


To fury for reprisal. John makes haste 

With soldiers to the Copus cabin. There 

Two blockhouse soldiers meet the party, telling 
Of how a ring of Indians sieged the place 
Until they had to fight. Only a mare 

Stands in the desolate yard, and a child yelling 


For Father, Mother: Copus is dead, his wife 
Beside him, arrow-pierced. John takes the child 
And quiets her to murmuring, then he prays 
Over the bodies as if he gained the life 

Himself of Reverend Copus, his eyes mild 

And soft with tears. He dedicates his days 


To spreading love and brotherhood, to planting 
Like apple seeds the seeds of love till trees 

Of corresponding love will grow in hearts 
Where nettles grew before. The sun is slanting 
West to the frontier lands: There John foresees 
Still further journeys into uncleared parts. 


Canto IX 


Perry hoists up the Stars and Stripes on Erie 
Ending the War. But Indians are subdued 
Less quickly than the British. Now they wander, 


A beaten race, back to their campsites, weary 
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Of ever staying. Westward they move as rude 
Treatment from settlers gains. And John grows fonder 


Of friendly Indians as their plight gets worse: 
They are with him like children are, in awe 

Of his twinkling eyes and human worth. He’ll stick 
Pins in his flesh, unflinching, and he'll nurse 
Indian or child with the choice herbs a squaw, 
Even, had never tried. John is so quick 


Of wit and heart they call him medicine man; 
And white men too respect his kindly ways. 

He leaves with Caleb Palmer the Copus child 
And helps provide for her with what he can 
From his small orchard earnings. Now his days 
Are spent in nursing trees. He is less wild 


In travel, but he spreads his seedlings north 

And south of Mansfield, selling, sometimes giving 
Small trees away. One day he shares his lunch 
With the youth David, orphaned since the birth 
Of his young brother. They hardly make a living, 
Both parents dead. And John offers a bunch 


Of seedling trees to him and helps him plant 
The finest orchard there. David's his friend 
Constantly after that; they are together 

Like father, son. And David's widowed aunt 
Takes John to heart — so close the settlers tend 
To link them man and wife. But John says better 


¿Wives will be found in heaven: He will seek 
A heavenly wife up there among the true 
And virginal. Some settlers think him weird. 


For such ideas, but John goes on to speak 
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Of love divine and wisdom with a new 

Assurance in his voice. And some few hear 

As though from heaven what he has to say. 

From Philadelphia William Schlatter sends 

New tracts of Swedenborg — Schlatter the man 
Who prints the New Church word and helps to sway 
The west by this to a new vision, friend 


Of John’s old friend Judge Young and now the hand 


That guides John’s hand into some frontier hearts 
By letters, books, and friendship. John has become 
A spokesman for the Word. He makes the rounds 
Of settlers’ cabins, reading favorite parts 

From book or Bible, making firesides hum 

With more than hearthlike humming. He astounds 


The people with his ways. He makes his plantings, 
But little money. Land he sells for books 

And gives his trees away. He lives on food 

Simply as any bird. And without ranting 

He spreads his special wisdom. Now he looks 

Like a roving hermit looks. His eyes shine good 


On all about him, but his sackcloth coat 

Ánd streaming hair frighten some off and make 
His life not always pleasant. David alone 
Accepts him wholly. The rest seem now remote 
From John's own living. So he plans to break 
With the life here, to move on west and roam 


The Indiana region for new bearings: 

He visits cider presses, collects new seeds 

Back east where trees are full with apples now, 

And westward turns, his fifty years still wearing 
The look of enterprise, the will for deeds 

That flower in love like blossoms on the bough. 
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CANTO X 


West from Mansfield and on across the ridge 
John makes his way — walking, carrying seeds, 
Bowed to a hickory stick, a greying, gaunt 


| And purpose-haunted traveler. A rising bridge 
Of land keeps him above the swamps and leads 
- His path down to Defiance where his wants 


' Can be allayed — Defiance, now the gate 


Into the western lands where settlers come 
South from Lake Erie, north from the Ohio basin, 


| And find good portage here for trying fate 


Along the Maumee River, following the sun 
West into Indian land. Now John stands facing 


His newest clearing up the Maumee, bought 


From selling trees back east. Winter comes on: 
_ He leaves the hollow sycamore, his dwelling 


Since spring, and helps Defiance townsmen, caught 
Ill-housed in the booming forest town. He's fond 


‘Of joining in house raisings, quick at felling 


The mightiest timber still. People are awed 
To love by his own love of neighbor. Words 
Sing from his mouth of how celestial eyes 


. Watch our good doings. Once the hand of God 


Strikes with a lightning stroke to judge the works 
Of a hard-pressed family. The clearing skies 


. Reveal how almost perfect rails were hewn 


From oak by lightning shafts. John says to thank 
God for His trouble and helps to stack the pile: 
Such deeds and righteous wisdom follow John 
Throughout his days until he starts to rank 

As hero, with the young at least. His style 
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Of dress and solitary mode of life 

Make others stare and wonder. But he passes 
Among them with his tracts and apple seeds 
As one who knows perfectly what is right 

For him. He soothes the old, and for the lasses 
He always has a ribbon, belt, or beads 


To charm them into smiles. With spring he hollows 
Out a pirogue and fills it up with plants 

From last year's plantings, bids goodbye to those 
Who hear, and starting out anew he follows 

The Maumee swiftly to Fort Wayne. The dance 

Of spring is in his blood as April blows 


Breezes among the lilies and the buds 

Swell into redbud trees. His sixty years 

Are not enough, he thinks, to spread the trees 
He wants along these banks. In springtime floods 
He makes his plantings, and almost in tears 

He sees them washed away. He gathers bees 


To hive for honey, making spring work all 
He can for God and man. And William Worth, 
A farmer up St. Joseph River, shares 

His land and home with him, coming to call 
Him «Johnny Appleseed » for going forth 

So much to sow his seeds. Now everywhere 


John’s known not only for his seedling trade 

But for his talk of angels and his yarns 

Of forest wanderings. He has become a name 
From Wooster to the Wabash, sometimes made 
The butt for jokes, but usually his charms 
Outweigh the laughter... One night at Fort Wayne 


His friend Dave Archer takes him to a show 
On Wilbur Chapman’s « Cotton Blossom Floating 
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Palace Theater. » John is amazed to see 
The villain with a pistol, the men so slow 
To note what's wrong. In a flash he rises, shouting 
God's wrath against the man. The audience greet 


John’s shouts with loud hurrahs and flock around 
The famous man. The actor Wilbur, red 
With rage, strides up to John to have it out 

With him. But next year when the river town 

Has show boat time again, it is instead 

The Chapman « Apple Blossom » Theater, shouts 


From handbill boys proclaiming John the true 
Brother of Wilbur. John takes this with grace 
As all his life. He moves into the röle 

Of aging man and planter with a new 

Range to his twinkling eyes: His bearded face 
Is mobile with the humours of his soul. 


Canto XI 


Up to his three score years and ten John walks 
The northern ridge — back east in autumn, back 
To his several haunts in Wooster, Mansfield, seeing 
Those dear to him — David for one who talks 

Of newer nurseries through Ohio, backed 

By the trees John started with. Beyond believing, 


New grafted trees produce, like Roman Beauties, 
Branches that shine their ornaments in the sun: 
The smaller Damon Winesap and its mate, 


The Jonathan, the rare Grimes Golden, beauties 
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For eating, cooking, drying, and the Ben 
Davis, the best for cider. Now John rates 


Himself an apple title: David shows 
Proudly his newest breed, the Chapman, red 
And luscious to the taste. John is agreed 

At last that grafting trees is what God chose 
For man, not man for God, and he is led 
By this to a new acceptance of man's need 


Before his God. Back west he moves in spring 
When lilac blooms and peonies deck the roads 
That now are cutting through what once was wild 
Uncultured land. He tends his plots that bring 
New trees along the Wabash. Still he loads 

His sack with seeds and plants, and in his mild 


Late autumn way he offers them for food 

And a night's rest. Settlers along the way 

Expect his yearly visits: He will eat 

Some bread and milk and thank them for their good 
Graces. Then he will read what the words say 

Of heaven's grace for those who find it meet 


To love their neighbor — reading from the book 
He always carries. Sometimes he will tear 

Out leaves for them to read and then return 
With further leaves next year. He has the look 
Of one apart, of one who sometimes hears 

An angel's voice. His eyes will often burn 


With inner fire, celestial light it seems 

As he leans by the fireplace talking on 
Of man's celestial, spiritual, natural states 
Until an angel taps him in the gleam 

Of dying embers, and he lays him down 
To sleep. He never takes a bed, and wakes 
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Only to move again, from west to east . 


Following the seasons. He never sees 

His brother Nate again, but he has friends 

Along the way — Rosella Rice who feasts 

On «news right fresh from heaven, » and his niece, 


Miss Lucy Jane: She marries and he lends 


His best of work and heart to her. He prances 


With Lucy’s children like a clown, and loves 
To do his tricks for them. They are the only 


Relations left for John, and he enhances 


Their hearth with a fresh joy that seems above 


 Mere family ties. To them he isn’t lonely — 


Rather, God-witnessed in his solitude... 

But who can know his heart or any man’s, 
Rosella Rice is thinking, quilting upstairs — 
Rosella, thrifty spinster with the shrewd 
Eyes of a Boston woman: She has lands 
Along the new canal and all her cares 


Are with her white frame house and sewing bees 
In town. She hears John read the Bible, words 
Mounting the stairs like song, as on the Mount 


The Sermon must have sounded. She looks and sees 


John leaning on the steps, and there the birds 
Fly in and out about him. All around 


Is summer flowering: Morning glory vines 
Trumpet along the trellis, hollyhocks 


. Tremble a bit while bees inspect them. Tears 


Are on John’s cheek, Rosella feels, and lines 
Of sorrow: What is the truth that he unlocks 
With words? She doesn’t know, she only hears. 
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Canto XII. 


Rosella is the last to see John there 

East in Ohio. Westward he turns again, 

Knapsack on back, passing along the route 
Traveled for years. Winter is in the air; 

Wind blows his locks as he thinks on the men, 


The women, children, who have left no doubt 


Of goodness in the world. Even the war 

Could not kill good: He thinks of Copus, slain 
Without true cause, of Indians driven mad 

To hot revenge. He knows that at the core 
People are good and bad, that out of pain 

May grow the good they shun. His heart is glad, 


Seeing his newest trees on Wabash banks 

Again: This life is like a tree, it bears 

Both good and bad, more good the more we labor 
The soil for good. He kneels and offers thanks 

_ For guidance in his plantings. And he hears 

The wind like soothing Yea’s of Godly favor. 


At William Worth’s he boards throughout the year 
Along St. Joseph River. Worth is known 

For goodness, and his wife has often spread 

John’s words throughout Fort Wayne. She loves to hear 
How angels guide his work where he has sown 

His apple seeds. She tries to make him bed = 


Properly in their house, but John will still 

Protest the floor is right for him. For miles 

He hikes to watch his nursery up the river: 

On one March night he comes back home all chilled 
And chattering from the cold. His eyes are wild. 

He slumps upon the floor, and in his fever 
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He tells how cattle broke into his plot 

| Of river trees. He ran until the snow 

Made passage hard... And then he falls asleep, 

- Delirious, blankets wrapped around his hot, 
Cold-sweating body. But next day a glow 

Plays round his eyes as though his life might reap 


‘ Right there its angel state. Blossoms will come 
Next week, the whisperers say, but all around 
Is snow, snow on the window sill, light snow 
On Mrs. Worth... and there he sees Nate run 
Out to the woods in snow: And has Nate found 
Charity in the cold? John only knows 


This snow is like God's charity. He sees 

It fall like many blossoms, white and soft, 
Upon his eyes, like kisses on his lips, 

Falling upon the land outside, the trees, 

The land which is his home — while from aloft 


The sun, an angel winging, bends and dips. 


EPILOGUE 


The man who was the paper boy drives east, 
Back to Fort Wayne, to visit at the grave 
Of Johnny Appleseed. It's not the grave 
That John was buried in. And yet at least 


The State has put a marker near the place 
He must inhabit. Tiger lilies spring 

About the stone abundantly and bring 
Their orange trumpet joy to the green grace 


Abounding everywhere. The slow St. Jo 
Moves greenly down the valley; elm and oak 
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Stand all around the knoll. And here the folk 


From many states may picnic in the glow 


Of summer moods. The man is one of them, 
Though one apart: He stands and contemplates 
The rough-hewn stone and sees above the dates, 
«He lived for others.» An apple and its stem 


Surmount the name. Below all this an open 

Holy Bible completes the carved remembrance: 

A wrought-iron fence encompasses the semblance 

Of a grave. The man breathes deep and takes as token 


Simply the look and smell of this one spot 

For honoring Johnny. Soon will come more driving 
Over the land where apple trees are thriving 

As though from Johnny’s spirit. Through the hot 


Late June of Indiana the man will breathe 
Like apple-blossom scent the air and peace 

Of this memorial, where the dead release 
New seeds for living that our lives enwreathe. 
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The yellow acacia blossoms of the spring hung in heavy | 
pods on the moping trees, and the roses, which had bloomed 
enormous and odorless, rotted on their stems like neglected 
vegetables in the mists and fogs of California summer. The 
yucca had shot up a great obscene arm, twenty, thirty feet 
into the air, a horrid, disproportionate tube that had dangled 
tassel flowers and dropped seeds and then started to brown 
and shrivel, and now, they said, the plant had run its life 
GM and it wouid die. Young Mrs. Fairbank stood in her garden 
and began to sob. 

But — garden? Well, hardly. All right, call it a non- 
garden then, her neighbor might have said. Why was she 
sobbing there in her non-garden, sitting now in a crushed heap 
on ihe overgrown flagstones, her face buried in the gingham 
of her skirt and her tossed brown hair? Why, indeed? some 
resilient part of Mrs, Fairbank could still demand. She threw 
up her head and looked around her with a queer, probing 
motion, like a blind creature out of the earth, feeling its way 
with the front of its body, its head. The shape of her laundry 
basket came in a yellow blur through her flooded sight, and 
pe when she saw it for what it was, she wiped her eyes with the 
Ma edge of her skirt and stood up as briskly as she could. 

She stood in thin, misty light that was neither warm nor 
cold. She looked past the blackened side of the old redwood 
cottage that was her rented home, looked down over the luxu- 
: riant tops of eucalyptus and live oak, over the neutral flats 
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of roofs, looked across the wide expanse of gray bay to the 
city beyond, piled up on its brow of peninsula, its gray towers 
| piercing through the white fog that still, at mid-morning, 
bound its streets. Cool and distant, it seemed, from where she 
stood, an uninhabited dream of a silver city in clouds, fabled, 
inhuman. Once more, tears leapt to her eyes, so that she said, - 
«Damn, damn! » and bent resolutely to her laundry basket. 
But when, in doing so, her dimmed eye crept over that shri- 
velling upthrust of the yucca, she felt suddenly dizzy with 
sickness, so overpowering was the sensation she had of being 
trapped there, with that thing! 

She craved with a fierce melancholy, now as almost al- 
ways, an image of her relinquished past: a New Hampshire 
snow field that lay behind a village church and parish house, 
a field marked off by low gray stone walls shelved with snow, 
empty except for a half dozen apple trees naked of leaves, 
their branches an anatomy of the full round of summer; beside 
the church a graveyard as old as the village, crowded with 
the anonymous, weather-worn symbols of old, nearly incon- 
ceivable death, snow piled softly between them, a few pines 
rising lordly above; the church spire plain and geometric, 
white against gray sky; and in the rectory, her home, the first 
lights of winter evening gilding the banked snow under the 
windows from which they shone. A worn, frustrating question 
always followed upon this recollection — What am I doing 
here? -— and it followed now as she began to pin up her 
laundry. Diapers, tea towels, little undershirts, diapers, socks, 
little sweater. Then, « Good morning, » a familiar voice heart- 
ily sang out. 

Helen Fairbank turned to see her neighbor, Brenda 
White, pushing her way through a gap in the tall, ill-kept 
privet hedge that stood uncertainly between their nearly 
identical houses. She was the plump, childless wife of the 
manager of a Safeway Store, and this morning she was wear- 
ing scuffed red flats, green corduroy slacks, a shapeless pink 
cardigan, and, tied around her head, a white scarf printed with 
horses. A cigarette was in her mouth and a pair of garden 
shears in her hand. « How’s my boy? » she asked, the cigarette 
bobbing. 

Helen Fairbank took a clothes-pin from between her 
teeth. « Which one? » 
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« Either one. I was thinking of Bill. Didn’t he take ani 
examination or something this morning? But how’s the little» 
one? He's my boy, too. You been crying, honey? » 

Helen stared at her and asked blankly, « What am Il 
doing here? » 

Mrs. White's fifty year old face broke into wrinkles and! 
seemed to smile all over. « Well, for one thing, honey, it's | 

. your home, » she said cheerfully, with a brief, raucous laugh. 
She dropped her cigarette on a flag-stone and ground it out | 
with her sandal, and she put her shears down beside a chair. 
« Tell Brenda, » she said, coming closer, and then bent to pick 


a diaper from the basket, shake it out, and fix it to the clothes | 


line. « Sit down. Pll finish this, » she said. 

«I can do it. » 

They did it together, and for a moment the sun, almost 
breaking through the high mist, shone warm upon them, but 


when all the laundry had been hung, the sky had reverted to : 


its neutral blur, and in this thin gray light they sat down 
together on faded canvas deck chairs that had once been 
gaudy. 

« Tell Brenda, » Mrs. White said again. 

«I don’t really know,» Helen said with a desperate 
emphasis. «Only — I’m so — so —» 

« So what? » 

.Helen's thoughtful, unhappy face was lifted. She stared 
down at the distant bay, where, on the glassy, gray surface of 
_ the water, a boat had appeared and was pouring smoke into 
the air. « Is that boat burning? » she asked. 

Mrs. White glanced away, and for a moment the loose 
flesh on her neck tautened as she craned to see. « No, no. » 

«But all that smoke. » 

« It's nothing. It's getting ready to re-fuel, or something. 
Tell me what you’re sick of. » 

«Day in, day out. This is no kind of life. We have no 
money. We can’t ever do anything. Day after day I’m stuck 
here, in this house, with nothing to do but the same stupid 
things. For nearly three years now. » All this she said quietly, 
and then, «I have nothing! » she suddenly wailed. 

With a fingernail the size of an almond and the color of 
garnets, Brenda White traced the grooves of corduroy stretch- 
ed tight across her heavy knee. «You have the baby. You 
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have your husband. What do you think being married is? » 

Helen shivered and, wrapping her arms together, bent 

forward a little, as with a cramp. 

« Where’s Bill? Is he here? » 

« No, no. He’s taking that Latin. » 

« Doesn’t seem like him. Latin. » 

Helen glanced at her quickly. « And why not? » 

« Maybe you should have left him where he was. Teach- 
ing high school in that small town. Sounds comfortable. And 
coaching basketball. That’s more for him than Latin. What 
did he teach? History and Spanish? But easy history and 
Spanish. He looks tired. It’s a strain. Does everybody have 
to have a Ph. D? Maybe you should have let it ride. » 

«I? » Helen cried. «1? That's silly. It was only sensible, 
He had three years of G. I. money coming, he’ll improve his 
position immensely — » 

« Well, then? » Mrs. White broke in. «Why are you 
complaining? He’s nearly finished now, and — » 

«I said — I don't really know! I just — well, I hate 
this! » and she flung her bare brown arms out to indicate the 
garden, the overgrown vegetation, the sodden flowers, the 
heavy trees. « This wretched parody of a summer! » She paus- 
ed, and then, pointing to the yucca, said with soft intensity, 
« Look at that. » 

Brenda White apparently saw nothing. Hunting for a 
cigarette in the pockets of her slacks, she said, « It’s a strain 
on him — the studying, I mean. » 

Helen spoke in quick defense. «I didn’t let him cram 
yesterday. I made him relax. We went to the beach. » 

« Was that good? He told me Saturday he didn’t know 
the stuff. » 

« Everyone knows that cramming at the end doesn’t 
help. » 

« Oh. » 

« At the end, you should relax, if you can. » 

« Oh. » 

« We went to the beach. We brought back a bird. » 

«A bird? » 

« A cormorant. » 

« What for? » 


«It couldn't fly. We were sitting on the sand, watching 
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a lot of birds, and when they all flew away, this one was left,, 
sitting on the water, and finally a swell carried it right in to» 
the shore, high up on the sand, and left it sitting there: 
helplessly, very near us. It sat there, looking at us and then: 
out to sea again. It couldn't move. When we went closer, it 
hissed at us, but Bill picked it up and we found that its whole 
breast and its feet were covered with tar. So we put it in 
a box and brought it home. I’m trying to clean the tar off, 
and then we'll take it back. » 

Brenda White looked at her with open curiosity and said, 
« You’re out of breath, honey. » 

Helen's lips were parted, her head was lifted, and her | 
eyes, bright and wide, seemed to rest again on the distant city. 

« What’s so special about that bird? » 

She started a little and said, « Special? Nothing. But it 
is rather extraordinary. [ll get it!» And she rose at once 
and hurried over to the flagstone steps that ran uncertainly 
down the side of the bank between the terrace and the house 
below it. She disappeared into the basement by a side door, 
but reappeared in a moment, smiling, carrying a paper carton 
under one arm and, in the hand of the other, a bowl and a 
roll of cotton wrapped in blue paper. These she set carefully 
at Mrs. White’s feet and then knelt on a flat stone beside 
them. Carefully, even cautiously, she opened the box. 

The bird, crouched at the bottom of the box and tipped 
slightly against its side, as if for support, did not stir, but 
when Helen put one hand firmly on its gray back, the other 
gently on its long neck, it twisted its dark head upward and 
uttered a soft, dispirited hiss. Its unblinking eyes were coral 
red. It did not struggle in her hands as she lifted it from the 
box, and when she pushed it gently on to its side on her lap, 
it lay quietly and seemed relaxed, its undulant neck stretched 
out along her thigh. She examined its wings, then picked up 
its gnarled, webbed feet, and then she exposed to Brenda its 
breast, once white, coated with tar. Touching the tar, she could 
feel the bird’s heart beating, and she said, « Yesterday there 
was a whole mass of this tar here. I’ve got a lot of it off. » 

« It’s like a snake,» Brenda said, peering down at the 
bird with distaste, her mouth a sour pucker. 


« Poor fellow, » Helen murmured as she reached for the 
cotton beside her. 
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« Are its eyes supposed to be that color? » 

«I don't know. Hold this roll, will you, Brenda, so I can 
pull off a piece? » 

« Those eyes — the thing must be sick! » 

«That's the way they were yesterday. No, I’m sure it’s 
just this tar.» She dipped a piece of cotton in the bowl of 
kerosene and began gently to rub the cotton against the bird’s 
breast feathers. The piece of soaked cotton came away black, 
but the tar on the matted feathers did not seem to lessen, 
even though Helen rubbed and rubbed, soaking the feathers 
around the tar, and frequently taking up a new piece of cotton 
and dipping it constantly in the now murky kerosene. She 
could feel the bird’s long neck pressed softly against her leg, 
its quiet body resting warm in her lap, and she crooned to 
the creature as she rubbed, while Brenda White stared at her 
with her short, round chin resting reflectively in her hand. 

« Well,» Brenda said finally, and abruptly, picking up 
her shears, « this isn’t getting my winter iris separated, is it? » 

Helen just glanced at her and continued to attend to the 
bird. It had suddenly opened its long, hooked beak, so beau- 
tifully delicate, in what seemed to be an exquisite and comfort- 
able yawn, and then let the two parts come slowly together 
again. Mrs. White was standing. 

« When’s Bill due home? » 

« The exam’s only an hour. He should be along.» She 
stopped rubbing and studied the bird. « That’s probably 
enough for now. I’ve been doing this since yesterday, every 
few hours. I think it’s cleaner, don’t you? » 

Brenda stared at the recumbent bird. « I can't tell. Let 
me know how the Latin went. » She ducked her head a little 
as she crowded her matronly shape through the hedge. 

« Poor darling, » Helen murmured to the bird as it slowly 
yawned again, and then she picked it up in her two hands 
and put it tenderly back in its box. She closed the flaps of 
the cover securely, took the box to the side of the terrace 
where no one would stumble over it, and then looked up into 
the sky for the sun. It was a faint, edgeless, dead-looking globe, 
and, through that high fog, looked more like the moon than 
the sun. It made no shadow in the garden, and over-blown 
roses, rotting zinnias, grass and crab-grass, dripping pods and 
the great yucca growth — all were just themselves, fecund, 
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fetid, and unqualified by light in the damp, dim air. Helen's: 
picture of the plain snow field, all grays and white, light andi 
shadow, came sharply back to her mind, and with it, she: 
wrapped her arms together again and sat down in one of the: 
deck chairs in a torpor of sorrow, even as she heard the baby’s: 
cries coming from the dim interior of the house, even as she» 
was dimly aware of doors opening and closing and feet on) 
the floors. 

« The baby was crying. Can't you hear him up here? Il 
changed him,» Bill’s voice was saying presently, and she» 
forced her dead stare to move from the distant city and to) 
look toward him. Sunlight shone upon him. He was coming; 
up the steps at the edge of the bank, pulling his T-shirt over’ 
his head as he came, and he stood beside her chair presently, , 
looking down at her. « Are you sick? » 

« No. How was the Latin? » 

He balled up his shirt and threw it vigorously into the: 
pouchy seat of the chair next to hers. « Three passages. Livy, 
Horace, Ovid. I couldn’t even get started with the Ovid. » 

Something warmed her skin, perhaps the spreading sun- 
light. « You failed? » 

« But good,» he said, and kicked a stone with a thick- 
soled brown shoe. 

« Oh, God! and now? » 

« Now? I can’t take it again for another semester. It put’s 
everything off by that much. » 

She stood up. She stared at him. The sun shone in his 
light brown hair, which was cut short, bristly and square, so 
that his head had a blunt, aggressive quality. This haircut 
seemed to her well-suited to the cut of his jaw, which thrust 
forward in a stubborn way, as if to defy her. 

« I need the time to beat that Ovid. » 

His brown shoulders and chest seemed heavier and larger 
than they ever had, and they made her feel smaller than she 
was. His cotton khaki trousers hung rather low on his hips, 
so that the white top of his shorts showed above the top of 
his trousers, and now she looked at the uneven line of hair 
that straggled up to his navel. The sun gleamed in this, too. 

«PH whip it next time, don’t worry. » 

She turned away from him and looked down to the water. 
There the boat was still burning. It could not really be burn- 
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ing or it would by now have been burned to nothing; but 
it was still pouring smoke into the brightening air. Across 
the bay the city stood out clear and beautiful, the fog gone, 
white buildings shining in sunlight against the blue Pacific 
sky. 

She said tensely, « I can't stand an extra four months of 
this. I was counting on your taking your degree in February. 
How can we live? You're money will be gone. » 

« We’ll manage. » 

«How? » 

«We will, don't worry. » 

«I won't worry! I just won't do it at all. » 

« What will you do? There's nothing else. We have to 
stick it out now. » 

« No, not I. » 

«But look — » 

« I am looking. » 

« Well? » 

She heard a chair creak behind her, and when she turned 
round again, she saw him sprawled in one of the chairs, sitting 
on his shirt. His arms were lifted, hands behind his head, hair 
in a tangle in his arm-pits, legs flung out before him, and he 
lay in the thin sunlight as if in a pure dream of physical 
comfort. 

« You can’t be as content as you look! » 

«Pm not content,» he said quietly. 

« Well? What are we going to do? » 

« We'll manage. I can get that night job, assisting the 
coach at the city “Y.” I can get my father to help a little, for 
those few months. We can manage. » 

« But still eking out! Only even more so! » 

« Has it been so bad? » 

She stared at him again, at his body. His waist was not 
at all fat, but it was thick, and solid, and now, in his reclining 
position, his muscular stomach was thrust grossly out, as if to 
insult her. Impatiently, she tossed her head. The fog was. 
thinning, the sun was growing warmer, but she was cold. She 
wanted, once more, to cry. 

« That the bird? » he asked, indicating the carton. « How 
is it? » 
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She answered, « Mrs. White wants to know about the: 
Latin. She dotes on you. » 

He ignored what seemed to be her irrelevance. « How? 
the bird? » 

She had felt, ever since he had told her about the exami-- 
nation, helpless, without an aim, without a possibility of actioni 
or even of open anger, and to rid herself of these feelings,. 
she went purposefully to the box. She opened the covers slowly 7; 
and put her hand inside to take out the resting bird, but this: 
time it did not stir under her hand. Then, as she saw it plainly,, 
she drew her hand sharply away. The bird lay limp and still! 
in the box, its neck grotesquely twisted, its fragile beak: 
stretched wide. 

«Oh, no! » she cried. 

« What? » 

« It's — oh, no! Not when I was just managing! » 

Bill stood over her. « Dead? » 

She had been kneeling. Now she sank abruptly down on 
her legs beside the box, and she looked up at him with blind- 
ed eyes in a stricken face. 

« It must’ve been sick, » he said, and moved awkwardly 
above her. — 

« It wasn’t sick, » she said. « It seemed well, it even seem- 
ed friendly. » 

« Weak, more likely. » He sniffed the strong smell that 
rose from the box. « Maybe it was the kerosene. Did you put 
any air holes in that box? » He bent down to see. 

« Oh, no! » Her words were a groan. « You don’t think 
I —» 

He straightened up at once. « No, it couldn’t’ve been that. 
It must’ve been sick. The tar probably didn’t have anything 
to do with any of it. » 

But she cried, « Yes! » and repeated, « Yes, yes, » as she 
covered her face with her hands. 

«It's just a bird, » he said. 

She looked up again, her dark eyes glazed, her face red. 
«All last evening, all this morning — we were — you don’t 
know — we were so — intimate! » 

«I know, of course. Look, l’Il get a shovel,» and he 
hurried down the steps as if he wanted to escape her show of 
gricf. When he came back from the basement a few minutes 
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ater, he had not only a shovel, but a rake, a pick-axe, a hat- | 


chet, a large hedge shears, and a hoe, all jumbled together 


in his arms, their prongs and tines and handles a confusion 


of metal and of wood. She had wiped her eyes on the edge 
of her skirt again, and the excess color had drained from her 
face. She still knelt on the ground beside the box with the 
dead bird, but the violence of her grief had passed, and with 


its passing, she felt composed as she had not felt all that © 


morning. 

« What are you going to do with all those? » she asked. 

« If we're going to stay here anyway, we ought to clean 
up this place a little, don’t you think? » 

« Oh. » 

He put down all his tools except the spade, picked up 
the box, and walked to the back of the garden. She stood up 
and then called to him, « But why bother, if it’s only for a 
few months, as you say? » 

He did not answer, but another voice did, Brenda White’s, 
from behind the hedge. « Is my boy back? » the raucous voice 
called, and then was followed by the plump figure pushing 
through the privet. 

« How’d he do? » she asked quietly of Helen. 

« He failed. » 

Brenda made a dismal face. « So now? » 

« So we stay another semester. I don’t know how. » 

« Poor boy, » she said, and walked back to where he was 
bending over his spade. For a moment Helen watched them — 
the plump, grotesquely dressed, motherly woman, with no 
children and no demands for herself; and the man, her own 
husband, bent to his task, the muscles moving easily under 
the smooth brown skin of his back as he dug. They seemed 
to be a pair, doting mother and son, and then, as Helen looked 
again across the water, to the city, and thought, To vanish now, 
simply to disappear, vanish! she added, in her thought, They 
are a pair. She stood on the edge of the little terrace, staring 
out ahead of herself as whole minutes passed, her face lifted 
and lighted. 

« What’s the matter? » Bill asked beside her. 

« Matter? » 

« You look — » 

« Yes? » 
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« What are you going to do? » 

« Do? » 

« You’re going to do something! What are you planning | 
to do? » 

She forced her eyes away from the distant smudge of 
smoke that still hung over the water where the boat had been, 
and let them rest on his near presence, and in an instant she 
saw that, looking at her now, as he was, everything was going 
out of him; his face was extinguished. And she saw Brenda 
White, remote as a background figure in a picture, stooping 
at the back of the garden, patting that new grave with the 
flat of the shovel. 

« Do? » she asked again, in faint surprise. « Do? Why — 


| 
Î 


nothing. » And she was shaken for a moment by a kind of — 


pity for him. | 
« Ah, » he sighed almost tonelessly, « but you are. What? » 
She felt a flash of triumph and turned away from him 
again. Once more she looked at the blur of smoke on the 


bright blue water, and then over it, to the towering city. In the 


- evening, the mists would have returned to wrap that bright- 
ness once more in their soft blur. Tonight. And tonight she 
would be free in those fog-bound streets, deep in the cool, 
misty channels of the city, alone! Something in her positively 
sang. 

And then there, where they were, across the bay from 
the white city, the sun burned through the last wisps of morn- 
ing mist and suddenly set fire to the silly garden. Everything 
burned — every blade of grass was a flame, every wretched, 
neglected, paltry zinnia a flame, the rotten roses bursts of 
flame, a consummation, and as she felt herself swept up into 
this fire, free, transfigured, free of him, her exultation was 
so great that she turned and seized him by the naked should- 
ers, and then plunged into his astonished embrace. 
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IN THEIR ELEMENT a 


Women of New Bedford and Nantucket ae 
Of Sarah Orne Jewett's land to the north a 
Standing waiting at fence-gates ne 
Waiting on captains’ walks 

Hands holding aprons and skirts in the wind 
Straining eyes, straining hearts 

Through seas never crossed 

To bring lost men to land; 


Women of New York, Paris, London, 

Stockolm, Rome, and Amsterdam 

Standing at windows of apartments, x 
Appartamenti, appartaments, and flats | 
Locked in their blocks of stone 

Still rise to the upper zone 

To bring men home 

By an invisible beam of desire: 


Now send women of sea 
By swift subterranean currents 
From the spring, from the brook in the meadow 
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Send women of air 
By terrazzo and pent-house 
By sopraelevazione 


Each in her element 


Past space, past time 
In the dimension of love. 


IN SEARCH OF SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


We had been staying in Maine, on Miller's Point at the — 
end of the Bay, and in the evenings when the bugs and the — 
cold were too much for us, we had been reading stories by — 
Sarah Orne Jewett. Not The Country of the Pointed Firs or 
The White Heron, but less familiar collections, in the original 
editions, little keep-sake books in delicate green and gold 
with designs reminiscent of Morris and the Pre-Raphaelites. 


We had picked them up some weeks back when going through 


Cousin Minnie’s books before her house was broken up. 
Cousin Minnie was a retired teacher, generously built though 
a spinster, who had lived her whole life at « Number 94 », as 
her house on Myrtle Avenue was called by the elders in our 
family. « Number 94» was the sharp-gabled Victorian villa, 


_somehow dingy though in perfect repair, where Minnie had 


cared for her younger brothers and aging cousins, and where 
she had nursed her widowed mother through years of senile 
decay. After months of being cared for herself for the first 
time in her life, she had died, leaving her companion- 
housekeeper to dispose of the house and its treasures. 

We went over one raw April afternoon to take our choice 
of the books, which turned out to be surprisingly good. Along 
with the musty Britannica and Stoddard's Lectures, there was 
much that was personal. We came across many books on birds 
and flowers, from small pocket editions to an imposing three- 
volume «authority» on New England flora, most of them 
with notes in the margins of where and when specimens had 
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been found. With Whittier complete and Tennyson, there was 
the life of Laura Bridgman, the Helen Keller of Minnie’s 
generation. There was Fiske and Parkman, a life of John 
Quincy Adams by his son, and an elegant set of Hawthorne 
bound in maroon and graygreen leather, signs of a more 
masculine taste and a luxury not at all in Minnie’s style. 
« Those were Cousin Abner's, » my uncle said. « Abner was 
very cultivated, and he came to live with them after Minnie's 
father died. If things had been different — at least if Abner 
had been different — Minnie would have married him. But 
Minnie — well, she was never free. » 

In the last of the glass-covered cases, the one with Minnie's 
collection of minerals and shells and missionary orientalia, 
were the four or five books by Sarah Orne Jewett. They were 
well read, as the bindings showed, and lovingly read, we were 
sure. Reading the stories in these volumes, we sensed some- 
thing added that author would have understood and loved. 
Minnie's presence was not quite irrelevant. 

One heavenly bright morning after our usual cold evening 
by the fire, we drove out to «the plant woman's » to get the 
boxes she was making up for the cottage. Mrs. Wales was the 
name, we were told by our landlord, not Wales the store- 
keeper, or Wales the boat-maker, but Wales (now departed), 
the farmer, in the long white house at the top of the ridge 
to the East. We found it easily, though the plant sign was not 
yet up, because the entire southern side was an enormous sun- 
porch, every window gleaming with plants in green painted 
tins. Mrs. Wales, we heard later, had taken to plants after 
her husband’s death some years ago. The result was astound- 
ing: rows and rows on the window ledges, with hanging baskets 
and window-shelves above, and further ranges behind on 
neatly packed tables, and at ihe back the wall covered with 
glossy vines trained from floor to ceiling. 

There was profusion, but no disorder. For Mrs. Wales, 
large-boned and firmly planted, was in perfect command. We 
looked in wonder at the shining begonias, the dustless velvet 
of African violets, the rich lustre of gloxinias, the waxen gleam 
of philodendrons and grape ivies. Dust clearly was unknown, 
but what about pests? « There isn’t a bug in the place, » Mrs. 
Wales announced radiantly and calmly. We were sure there 
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wasn't, and sure that she knew. No bug could lie hidden to 
her bright yet mellow eye. Competence and confidence and | 
love shone in every feature, from clean if much wrinkled 
fingers to strong set shoulders that could give the necessary 
tug to a reluctant root or the definitive push to a spading 
fork. She was an outdoor as well as indoor gardener, but it 
was indoors where her art most surely flourished. 

She had reached Robert Frost’s goal of avocation and 
vocation made one, and while thoroughly enjoying herself, 
she did a booming business with the summer people. We 
thought of the lustrous and succulent plants (those hybrid 
Patiences!), waning and sickly in suburban heat and apartment | 
gloom, and were relieved that winter duties kept Mrs. Wales 
watching for the frost that nips and the worm that flies by 
night. Not that her methods or equipment were ancient or 
rural. Far from it. She had the best of heating systems, and 
the bugs, she declared, were beaten by a marvelous compound 
shot from a « pressure can. » We believed her and immediately 
bought two cans. But we were not buying, or at least not 

only buying, we were believing and paying tribute. It was 
worth being taken — if we were — to see her moving among 
her collection, pround of her skill, fresh but not excessive in 
her enthusiasm. She pointed out the rarities for us. Had we 
seen the double Star of Bethlehem? And the tree gloxinias? 
And the climbing geraniums? She loved them, she said, and 
we knew she did. 

With our cans and our plant boxes (would the geraniums 
continue to flourish away from their kindly mother?), we 
drove down the ridge, by the pond with a wild duck and her 
seven fluffy ducklings and two large white ducks incongru- 
ously beautiful there, past vistas of bright coves and fircovered 
islands that lay between miniature Norwegian heights. There 
was the inevitable cemetery, with granite posts and chains and 
names that jumped out at us in passing, Delanos and Went- 
worths and Wales and Martins and Atkins and — believe it 
— two Ornes. We were in the right neck of the woods. 

Beyond the cemetery and shut out from the shining 
lagoon, when we seemed to be back in the interior, we came 
to the chicken farm and the tiny roadside shop we had passed 
on the way to Mrs. Wales. We had seen the sign, « Crab Meat, » 
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and thought, « Not crab meat here! It’s too far from the sea. » 

(We had the Eastern superstition about fish being kept and 

eaten within sight of salt water.) But after our visit to Mrs. 

_Wales’s, we insensibly found ourselves drawing up by the sign. 
From the gloom of the doll’s-house shop another generous 
womanly figure peered at us, stooping we felt to fit the roof, 
but actually to speak through the screened window. A rounder 
face than Mrs. Wales's, and on a rounder body. The face was 
soft and unsunned, as if lightly dusted with flour. Perhaps it 
was, because crab meat, we soon learned was only incidental : 
bait. The real thing — we could smell through the screen 
and see dimly and irritatingly through layers of paper — was 
baked goods. Divinely fragrant, but what? 

« Come in, and see, » said this benignest of spiders as she 
opened the door at the end of her cage. There she was, wedged 
in her treasures, like a plum in a deep-dish pie. She said little 
as she lifted papers to disclose custard and apple and straw- 
berry pies, baking powder biscuits like small-scaled top hats, 
doughnuts — orange, chocolate, and plain, stuffed cookies, 
thin and substantial. Around the central display were rows of 
jars, apple jelly, apple and choke-cherry, blueberry and apple, 
plum jam, bread and butter pickles, cabbage relish, dandelion 
greens, and finally, chicken and turkey packed tight in glass. 
« Just meat » and the « natural juice, » she told us. There were 
eggs too in a full range of sizes from miniature pullets to 
jumbos that kept the lids of the boxes from closing. For back 
of the shop was the chicken farm, tended by the diminutive 
sunburned husband of this enlarged dumpling of a wife. 

But her softness, like Mrs. Wales's warmth, was a glow 
shed from power and skill. In the curious English of her State, 
produced by a voice emanating from the bronchial tubes or 
even lower, she told us of her labor and her art. She was up 
at four every morning to bake with the girl who helped her. 
She used only the best, « five eggs to a custard pie, » eggs in 
the doughnuts, butter in everything. As for bakers’ ingredients, 
she had seen — and she vividly described — the eggs they 
used. Since that she hadn’t « eat » any baked goods, thank you. 
We inhaled deeply and bought wantonly, entranced by her 
life and her eloquence. As I went out, I noted her name on 
the license to sell — Leora, Leora Martin. That accounted for 
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« Leora» could not be better. ua of the Joannas 4 


and Alviras and Rebeccas of Sarah Orne.) We drove down the 


à 


last slopes to the bright cove and the darker Bay beyond, | 


| - sharply marked with deep green islands and points. But ho 


to explain our purchases to family and friends from the — 


suburbs? They had not been where we had been, to the — 


| enchanting world of benevolent women, the affable angels of 


- Maine. Two beaming faces went before us, and behind them 


los a third smiling serenely, knowing that we had seen only what © 
she had seen with a fresher and truer eye. 
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| Would ceremony call these tears so fast? 


SISTER MARY JEREMY 


THE MONTH’S MIND 


So all our names are changed to Marah now, 
Though your new reign involves us as before 
We walked these cloisters of bereavement shaken 
By the sharp ending of an age of grace. 


See, Lucifer’s best caltrops now lie broken. 
O adamantine fortress of your vow! 


The charter of perfection was misread 

If you our workday queen grow singular. 
When in your life were you so soon for bed? 
Latest to tire, do you lie down at last? 


“Roses for patience, as the proverb says. 

And useful as a rose you shone on us. 

Dead gaiety eludes memorial, 

Yet stabbed by mirth in mourning we recall 
How you outmatched malice with irony. 

Wit grows by love to wisdom: you were wise; 
Therefore these hours break incredibly 


With bells for marriage: lilies in full hands, 
Robes that transfigure agony to peace, 
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Chorale beyond our instruments resounding 
From peerless singers in a round of fire; 
Your old desire 
For ever and for ever filled and crowned i 
By intercourse that will not ebb nor cease 


THE CONFESSION OF SAINT GEORGE 


“If you are George, you come in time, she said. 

— To kill the beast, I knew, and showed my blade. 
She closed her eyes. ‘You are not here to fight 

My dragon designate, only to swear 

That I am fit to fall, that I am clean, 

A right kings daughter: therefore to be slain. 

How else but by my blood will he be tamed 

And this wild land reclaimed?” 


20000 fb 


I raised the hilt and bowed my head: 
‘Sabra is royal, 

A right kings child 

And pure. She sighed. 

‘Avouch it, God. 


‘I am assured,’ she cried, 

‘That monsters shall be mastered in this age 

By virgins, not by steel: a better law. 

With strangest love she bowed to fang and claw. 


(Clangor of talon on the slimy stone 

Change to a crystal chime. 

Stench of the eldest evil, pass, transform. ì 
Low-lunging serpent spined with poison spires 

Be ivory, be fed with lily-flowers — 
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Venomous crest, sink down 
To a starred crown.) 


That was my hope, not hers. The horror struck 
And tore the snowy princess while she spoke. 

But through through the old grass freshened by her blood 

A horde came running and the dragon fled. 


Unknighted men they came 
Anonymous. And killed him in her name. 


A thousand tapers burn about her tomb 
In that harsh country. Contristatus sum 
In exercitatione... 

Father, should one obey 

These innocents with iron in their eyes? 


I am tormented in my exercise. 


THE BALLAD OF KYND KITTOK: 
(After Dunbar) 


My good dame was a gay one who never lacked a friend; 
They called her Kynd Kittok, those who knew her well. 
Hatchet-faced and pawky beneath her linen caul, 

She dwelt far off, halfway to France over Falkland Fell. 
They tell me that she died of thirst and made a good end. 


Never doubting she was fit to enter Paradise, 

Fearlessly she took the road that runs to Heaven’s gate. 
By a well she met an asp riding on a snail: 

‘Fellow whom I overtake,’ she shouted to him, ‘Hail! 
She rode behind him all day long till the hour was late; 


Then at an inn she lighted down with boisterous outcries. 
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Though she'd had a lucky lift to her hostelry, 

Thirst had been the death of her and she was thirsty still 
So she never ate, but drank much and overmeasure, 

And having slept till noon next day, rose up with a will 
And to the gate of Paradise came running hopefully. 


Her mind misgave her when she saw Saint Peter at the door, 
‘ So she waited till he chanced to glance another way; 
And then she stole in privily between two penitents | 
a — God looked and saw her slipping in and laughed His heart 
a | sore. 

For all of seven years, they say, she led a blameless life 

And held no less a title than our Lady's henwife. 

. — Though she and Peter never met without a grisly strife. 


Till one day it seemed to her the time was overlong 

Since she’d seen an alehouse — and in an evil hour 

She ran out through the high gate to get herself a drink 
‘Of fresher brew — She told herself, The ale in Heaven's sour.’ 


N So she drove the day forth with wassailing and song. 
A When the bells of evening rang she wanted to return, 
But Peter struck her with his keys and would not let her in — 
Upon her head the clout arose because the wife did wrong. 


Where could Kittok go but back where she had run before 
To the inn by Heaven's gate to fill the pitchers there? 
She will stay till Judgment Day to serve and brew and bake. 


Friends, I pray you heartily, 

If you're thirsty when you die, 
Drink with her as you go by 
Once, for my sake. 
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LORIE 


Who will go with Fergus now, 
And pierce the deep wood's woven shade, 
And dance upon the level shore? 


There were two things in the gallery which always disturb- 


ed Lorie, neither of which Wolfe took seriously because he 


did not at all understand how close Lorie's feeling was to his 
own. To begin with, she didn't like her title. Not that she 
had been formally given a title nor did Wolfe ever use one, 
but sometimes shoppers would refer to her as his secretary 
and although this designation of rank was more often than 
not prefixed with the word charming, to her way of thinking 
it remained a stigma. Occasionally she would complain about 
it but she got no satisfaction from Wolfe because he thought 
it was funny. 

The second grievance also had to do with something that 
was said although in all probability Lorie never heard it. But 
then she didn’t have to — for it was the opinion of some of 
Wolfe's intellectual friends that Lorie wasn’t intelligent or at 
any rate they considered her attitude frivolous, especially in 
regard to painting. Wolfe of course had never claimed that 
Lorie was particularly intelligent but he hadn’t bothered to 
tabulate her qualifications because he wasn't disturbed by what 


these friends sometimes called her « nonsense ». The trouble 


was, from Lorie’s point of view, that he wasn't sufficiently 
disturbed by the charm which covered it up. From the first 
day in the hotel-room when, in answer to his advertisement, 
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she had come to be interviewed and he had employed her to» 
help him open the gallery, he had suspected that she was fak-- 
ing, that her interest in modern painting was ready-made, but : 
she had charm and a great flair for the curiously beautiful | 
which showed both in her reaction to what he had shown her: 
and in her elegantly simple dress. And she had wanted the job 
so badly; in fact it was this desperation which had decided 
Wolfe. In the months that followed, his mind sometimes. 
reviewed the more « cultured » foreign girls, any one of whom ' 
might have made him a better shopkeeper, but he never had 

serious reason to regret his choice. 

Even with the years it had been a successful partnership | 
although, naturally enough, they were often annoyed with one 
another. In retrospect the crux of this annoyance had centered, | 
apparently at least, around a sense of snobbery. They had been 
like two people each in the process of changing convictions 
and the fieid of snobbery was still their meeting ground. It 
was on this ground then that Lorie had first openly faced him 
when, during the second year, Wolfe had point-blank refused 
to go to some great collector’s house. 

« Why not? », Lorie had asked in a tone which clearly 
wanted no answer. 


« Oh, I did that the first year, » Wolfe had said. « I admit 


‚ that’s probably one reason why I started the place. But now 


I’ve met them. If I can’t sell pictures without shaking hands, 
then I won't sell them. » 

« Well, then you won't sell them, » Lorie had said with 
finality and went into her little office. She admired Wolfe 
but she didn’t understand him. Wolfe felt vaguely the same 
way about himself. But he lacked the assurance to let it drop 
and so he followed her in. 

« Why don't you go? » 

«I would if I were asked, » she had said bitterly. It was 
quite true, for in the years that followed, as she was invited, 
she went. Yet on those evenings it wasn't the gallery she was 
selling, poor girl, no matter how much she thought so. 

Still there was nothing vulgar in her dealing because she 
was too diffuse. She was even unaware of her certain instinct 
for money. Nevertheless it was there and it was amazing how 
many exorbitantly rich men, young and old, waited on her. 
She gave promise of wearing extravagant clothes as well as 
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she wore her shopped-for numbers and she had the patter of 
culture and in those days she was really wonderfully gay. But 
what attracted them essentially was their sense of safety: even 
though she might take one in the end, they knew she would 
never force a showdown. 

Each year in the gallery (in view of what happened after- 
wards, Wolfe remembered,) Lorie would be upset by the 
parade of furs on winter days. After a woman had gone out, 
she would say, « Did you see that coat? » and the envy of it 
must have made her ill for she would draw back into the 
cubbyhole of an office. Wolfe didn’t take her sorrow seriously 
although once he said, « Do they really mean that much? Well, 
someday you can have them if you want. » And she had said, 
« Oh, never, » so softly, almost to herself, like a great pain 
for love that one cannot speak out loud. 

Wolfe thought afterwards that perhaps this envy was not 
so strange. After all she had been a poor girl in a rich girls’ 
college, and a prom girl at that, not a girl to while-away-the- 
weary-hours in study. And she had had this zest for pleasure, 
little pleasures, dresses, dancing, music and bouquets. She 
knew nothing like the rest who prick the myth but at least 
she had come away with more than most: she still wanted to 
learn, a little anyway. But she didnt know how, and so, in 
fright, like most of them, she married. And then, after the 
presents had worn away, it was the same thing. She was poor 
again and pretending and wanting. That was why she was so. 
desperate about working in the gallery; it was a way out, not 
permanently, but an island, a resting place between two 
streams. Perhaps that was all she thought she wanted, a plea- 
sant pretty resting place. 

The summer Lorie went to Paris — it was all of a piece: 
and yet her coat too had many colors — she did not take up: 
with Wolfe's friends who were poets and painters but with 
his social friends. This group was well-born and charming, 
even gified in enthusiasm. Its members had meant a great deal 
to Wolfe once, their acceptance of him had had a particular 
meaning because he was then fresh from the affront of Harvard 
and he was a Jew, but having tasted the dish he had sensed 
that in spite of its delicacy it was not what he would always 
be needing. But Lorie, who for want of wealth had known a 
similar exclusion, not only rose to the bait but swallowed it. 
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There was still the relief though of the island to co 
back to. It was an alive little island, in those days called am 
avantgarde gallery but it was better than that: it drew ther 
doers as well as the voyeurs and so it kept its head up. Im 
consequence, considering the time, there was a great deal off 
talk about psychoanalysis and again some of it was firsthand.. 
But even the idea of mental therapy was distasteful to Lorie: 
and she would say, « What's the use of it? » meaning « I don't 
need it.» It might have appeared that she didn’t. But the: 
curious thing is that later, like the social people, she swallowed | 
it whole, again with no proper digestion. 

It may be true that people learn only by defeat but this; 
much, at least, is certain: after defeat people must act or: 
perish. Lorie's action then, in applying for a job (which was: 
a great break from her fantasy of social position) had been. 
provoked by the disappointment of her first marriage. Similar 
ly, her dismissal from this job led her to act again — but 
with a difference in timing because in this instance it was 
not of her choosing. Not that she shouldn’t have been fore- 
warned, for just as Wolfe was becoming disenchanted with a 
venture which had fulfilled its purpose, so was he running out 
of money with which to keep it going, and Lorie had been 
cautioned enough that his indulgence also was running thin. 


But when the blow fell, just because she had paid no mind, 


it seemed cruelly abrupt. In any case, she took it hard. With 
the years she had come to feel that the gallery was her baby 
too and so, like all half-tending mothers, she felt it was her 
dramatic right to die with the child. Perhaps it was. But what 
troubled her besides the hurt and what she mistook for it was 
the necessity for action. She had acted so well and so long in 
and from the gallery that she was tired. Wolfe predicted that 
she would be forced to marry within the year. 

She delayed only to see that other jobs were less pleasant, 
less glamorous and that her position was insecure because it 
was not altogether of her making. Without the gallery behind 
her, she too was less glamorous. 

She married so suddenly and so brilliantly in terms of 
the social scene that she doubtless surprised herself no less 
than the world. Wolfe was abroad at the time and although he 
heard afterwards that he had been invited to the select wed- 
ding he always wondered about it. His doubt had some reason 
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to it because the first direct word he had from Lorie was a 
note enclosing a check in payment of a small loan or rather a 
check enclosing a note, for the note in its entirety read, « Enfin 
Lorie. » It repaid him of course for a great deal more than the 
little money. For no matter how well he could excuse Lorie; 
understanding how suddenly great wealth might be embarras- 


sing with old friends and sensing, in this too bitter way, how | 


Lorie was even foreign to herself, what Wolfe would not permit 
was the understanding of his own hurt. 

Sometime later, Lorie and the nickleplated prince took 
Wolfe to dinner. Wolfe found him smooth, civil, charming and 
cold. To be sure it was a little awkward for everyone except 
Lorie, who was preoccupied with showing each man off to 
the other. From Wolfe’s point of view she succeeded. Both 
men in fact played their parts uncommonly well even though 
Wolfe could not quite resist opportunity's knocking and so 
remarked that no one in this world is entitled to more than five 
millions. It was an absurd amount of course but his faney, for 
love of Lorie, had become cordial. The prince, for his part, took 
it well although, to Wolfe’s mild surprise, he did not forthwith 
leave the restaurant to part with his fortune. Neither did he, 
however, drop the subject but, by way of conversation, explain- 
ed that although a man (he meant his grandfather) might 
through his own efforts succeed in an enterprise, when it has 
grown into an empire it has automatically become so mon» 
strous as to be beyond control. In this admission of irresponsi- 
bility, the prince showed his hand but Wolfe, by failing to 
apply the admission to Lorie’s marriage, again refused to know. 

Another time, the year the war began, Wolfe ran across 
Lorie and they went shopping together. She had one of those 
little black town cars which people of wealth command all new 
and shining whenever they visit strange cities. Somehow it 
struck Wolfe that the taxi-hailing had suited her better. She 
had not been well, indeed she had been very ill when her 
child was born, and she seemed strangely disintegrated, in 
part not there at all. Perhaps one foot, known to no one 
but the devil, was already in the grave. She was having some 
dealing with the devil anyway which showed in a new and 
even occult interest in symbols, but there was a misunderstand- 
ing somewhere for she was neither seer nor theosophist. What 
depressed Wolfe more than this distraction, which was fami- 
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liar from the old days when it had been funneled into a mad 
and loving little gaiety, was her appearance. Before, with no 
jewels save the first heavy wedding-band, she had achieved 
a singular elegance with her store-bought dress. In this 
connection Wolfe recalled their laughter the time old Miss 
Louchenheim had come into the gallery. Miss Louchenheim 
had a ridiculous and charming elegance of her own, a combi- 
nation of clothes-fussiness and continental snobbery, the kind 
of thing that in Boston (also with gold in the mesh) was called 
blue-stocking. Seeing Lorie, Miss Louchenheim had admired 
her dress and gone into a long rigmarole about having 
purchased the same model, but not in the original material, | 
and how she felt that this was always, in the end, a mistake. 
Lorie had said, «I am very pleased that you like it» or 
perhaps even «that you like it» for she was polite. Miss 
Louchenheim had come back with, « You are! I can’t imagine 
why. I’m never pleased when people admire my clothes — I 
like to think my taste is better than theirs. » And so she had, 
and stayed true to her own vanity for seventy years. 

So that it was it too perhaps: Lorie was false in her real 
jewels. With her great fortune, she had of course the taste 
not to wear fabulous pearls, but even so the charms with their 
emerald eyes were somehow all wrong. 

After shopping, Lorie invited Wolfe to dinner and for the 
second time he was sure that she wanted to impress him. For 
the second time she succeeded for the guests were a pleasant 
mixture of old Paris friends and literary people whom he was 
pleased to meet. Afterwards there was a certain amount of 
drinking and when the evening was ready to wind up in a 
friend’s place, Lorie must have been tight. Suddenly, in front 
of everyone, she said, « Wolfe thinks I’m unhappy. Yes, isn’t 
it strange, but Wolfe thinks I’m unhappy.» There was some 
defiance in what she said, some patronage even which in this 
semi-public showing embarrassed Wolfe, but under it an old 
affection and through this feeling he could see beyond the 
others toward the depth of her misery and that she, in her 
unhappy way, was almost thanking him for the seeing. 

The following week Wolfe took Lorie to dinner. He had 
no conviction that their old fondness would be suddenly re- 
established but it was worth the tending and meanwhile he 
wanted to reassure her that he still liked her for herself, in 
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| spite of her wealth, and to prove it by asking for nothing. 
| And since her unguarding, he wanted to help her. He believed 
| that it was not so much the weak who needed help but rather 
only the strong who dared take it — and Lorie had always 
had courage. 

Lorie suggested a little bistro for dinner and Wolfe went 
with misgiving, wondering what she would now consider a 
«bistro » and being more disgusted than amused by her half- 
French way of talking. Did money, he could not help but also 
wonder, do this too? But the place turned out to be a real 
bistro miraculously transplanted in the west forties and true 
to Lorie’s old gay taste. It was cheap and crowded, not in the 
American stand-in-line-are-important-people-here way, but per- 
sonally and even the noise was a personal noise. They began 
drinking at the bar and by the time they got a table Lorie was 
already tight. She immediately, in some mysterious way, pick- 
ed up a little French sailor and commanded him, again by a 
kind of conjuring — for there was no apparent communication 
— to leave his table and come over for a drink. She told him 
that he had beautiful eyes. Then she took one of the little 
jewelled bands from her finger, gave it to him and dismissed 
him. « The joke is, » she said to Wolfe — it was all in French 
now, « that he doesn’t know they are real. » 

But although Lorie seemed so miserably disintegrated she 
was nevertheless quick to the horror in Wolfe's eyes, for she 
tried to divert the joke — by repeating it: « Don’t you want 
one? », she said handing him another shining band. 

Wolfe fondled the ring. With so much to say he was 
struck dumb. It seemed suddenly as if all the sorrow in the 
world had come to sit at their little table but it sat between 


them rather than with them and Wolfe could not get through. 


Until then he had felt assured that the trouble was Lorie’s 
inaccessibility, as if her presence had been removed, first by 
so much unhappiness and then again through a film of drink 
but now he knew that these were superficial coverings for 
underneath she was surely vulnerable and he knew too that 
the deeper trouble was his own ineptitude, which in turn was 
based on their joint confusion. And in that moment the parts 
of the confusion began to piece themselves together as once 
before, when under ether and in spite of himself, patterns of 
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linoleum had passed in review insistent on forming insoluble 


designs. 
First of all there was the awful part of his own training, 
the childhood of incessant money-money — oh, coated with 


culture but nevertheless clearly in dollars — which against all 
volition still called to him and told him, as he fondled the 
ring, that if he were to take a ring from Lorie surely it must 
not be this trinket but a pearl of price. And it made him 
ashamed, childishly ashamed and bitter to the point of laugh- 
ing, just as he had always wanted to laugh whenever his father, 
at the mention of Lorie, would exclaim, « It’s a regular Cin- 
derella story! » 

And in going back to his own childhood, Wolfe wondered 
back about hers, Lorie must have always had what is called 
personality but besides that, what was she like? Probably very 
loving and somehow always very unsure. Something certainly 
must have happened very early for the contortion was there 
but so deep rooted and so covered with the smooth bittersweet 
leaves of charm that it was hard to know. Wolfe had never seen 
Lorie’s father but, from her way of speaking about him, he 
must have loved her very much. He had been a doctor with a 
reputation and he always sounded as if there had been no 
question of his integrity. He sounded in fact like a firstrate 
country doctor, a gentleman who perhaps put too much stock 
in a gentleman's reputation. Perhaps that was where Lorie got 
her discomfort. Perhaps too by the time she was old enough 
to have what he considered problems he had become exhausted 
by other people's problems. 

Lorie’s mother, whom Wolfe had once met, gave no direc- 
tion for an answer except that she suggested mild timidity 
but then she was deaf and like some deaf people put up a 
protective screen. Her wave lengths nevertheless carried a 
gentleness which was repeated in her younger daughter, Con. 
Like Lorie, Con had charm but she was both healthier and 
easier than Lorie and so gave the impression that when the 
time came she would not hold back from pleasure. There seem- 
ed no competition between them, not even when Con's beaux 
were around, about whom Lorie was a little patronizing, but 
both pleasantly and foolishly so, as if it were something that 
she had gone through and was therefore inevitable. It was no 
easy that it was misleading. 
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What then had happened? With Lorie’s presence there 
before him, the answer seemed suddenly ready like a long- 
forgotten word on the tip of the tongue. For in the instant, 
in playing with the ring, Wolfe had looked through it to sight 
the fretting on Lorie’s dress, but what he saw was too imme- 
diate —- his eyes were held but his understanding had to let 
go, like a memory that has to work back before it can come 
clear. So he went back to the loneliness of her childhood, that 
childhood of love perhaps but with a deficiency in kind, a 
wearing-down, as if Lorie’s parents had given up with her 
coming. And then the vision in the ring took focus! It was 
this same dress that had been denied her long ago — oh it 
made no matter when — (one time perhaps when a boy from 
some big house on the hill had asked her to the cotillion). 
What mattered that time was that she must have said that she 
was sick and although she thought she was still pretending, 
she was suddenly sicker than anyone knew, from an ailment 
which she could never quite shake off again, although forever 
afterwards there was the bravery of her gaiety to fool people 
with. 

Wolfe put down the ring and looked at her. « Well, » he 
thought bitterly, « Now she's got the dress. » 

Lorie looked back. There had been a time when she had 
been generous with Wolfe and his dreams, for in spite of seem- 
ing to be left out, in her heart she had known that she was 
always somehow part of them. But since then there had been 
too much disappointment, there was no room now for patience 
and besides, she had caught a material aspect in the look. 
Their love had always practised this kind of sensibility but 
in place of consummation it was doomed, as now, to misfire. 
For in registering his look, Lorie quite naturally mistook the 
dress for the ring, thinking that Wolfe had taken all this while 
to decide whether or not to keep it. So what should have been 
insight came out exasperation as she said, « Well, make up 
your mind. » 

Wolfe did. He thought it was too late and hopeless, and 
anyway there is nothing more infectious than anger. He took 
her home. 

On the way the anger resolved as Lorie's drink, exposed to 
air, seemed to precipitate her dissolution. She kept repeating 
something about « The next time someone wants to give you 
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something real» and Wolfe could not wait to reach her door. 
In shameful haste he unlocked it and dumped her on the bed; 
in shameful haste too he left, disgusted with the empty elegan- 
ce — and with her. 

But the evening with Lorie was not quite over. For there 
was still something wrong in the idea of the sailor's possession 
of the ring. So Wolfe went back to retrieve it. But the bistro’s 
mock-gaiety for that night was over too. There were the part- 
ing stragglers, the piled chairs and oxide suds but the sailor, 


| like the Smyrna merchant, had gone, leaving no address. 


Walking home through the after-disappointment of the 
city streets, Wolfe felt the kind of childish relief that comes ' 
with the knowledge of having broken something. It is final, 
a thing done, and yet it is impermanent, for there is the settl- 
ing to come. But for what? and by whom? Wolfe didn’t know. © 
He knew only that the late city was like the forest, for at night 
the traffic of both has stopped, the bird cries and hawkers’ 
cries are over — at least for this morning's hour — and at last 
there is nothing to come between. So he looked into the sailor’s 
eyes. They seemed to belong to the boy who long ago had asked 
her to the cotillion. And then they changed to Rudi's, Rudi 
of the gallery days, the one among all the suitors who had 
been worth anything and who, in his too easy way, had almost 
brought her home. Yes, Lorie had loved Rudi but there had 
been something wrong with that too. And then, although Wolfe 
again looked into the eyes, he still didn’t see the reflection. 

Wolfe never saw Lorie again. But in a sense, he spent one 
more evening with her. It was at a party given, as it turned 
out, for Rudi and his new wife and on sight of Wolfe Rudi 
had ignored everyone almost to embrace him with talk of 
Lorie. It was strange for he had spoken as if in anger and for 


‘anyone who might choose to hear. At first it had seemed worse 


than an indiscretion but then, as he went on, there had been 
a kind of relief in it for Wolfe too. For Rudi had not been 
voicing only his own grievance but Wolfe’s as well and there 
had been too much feeling for any question of faith; Rudi 
had just been waiting to spill it on someone who had also 
loved her. But the strangest part of all was that Rudi had 
spoken as if she were dead. 

«I have known several people of great wealth, » Rudi had 
said, « and the same thing undoes them all. They surround 
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themselves with a court and that's the beginning of the end. 
My God, it's vanity, 1 suppose, but Lorie should have known 
better. Look at the people she met in your gallery. Why didn't 
she come back to them for her projects? She could have done 
such wonderful things. » 

«And been so happy doing them, » Wolfe was about to 
say — which would have been only part of it — for he had 
always hoped that she would have come to him. But just then 
there had been the intrusion. A voice had said, « 1 have always 
been sorry for him. » They had been talking as if quite privat- 
ely and together they had turned in anger. ¿E 

But Rudi’s wife was quick. « Oh, I never knew Lorie, but = 
from all I hear she must have been very charming. » She had — a 
said it, surprisingly, with no edge. « But don’t you really know . 
about her father-in-law? how he dragged the mother through 
all the courts? Of course I know because I came from the same 
little town. He tried to change the laws by buying the state 
legislature — and almost succeeded. But with all his millions 4 
— although the thing went on and on — he couldn't beat her. 
O finally he got rid of her, somehow, of course — but what 
I remember is the guards and locked gates. And think how 
hideous it must have been for the boy inside. 

«I have always been told that girls who marry their 
fathers are fortunate » — only then had she smiled to Rudi — 
« but somehow it isn’t supposed to work the other way around. 
But isn't that what's happened? Hasn’t Lorie’s husband, now . 
that his father is dead, put on the old man's shoes? His mother 
also came from another “class? — and she too once must have 
been fresh and wonderful. But his father couldn't take it 
either, apparently, and so, in his way, destroyed her. It’s this 
repetition, I think — like a curse — that’s the saddest of all 
about the world. » 

It was glib —but it was true. The prince had married 
Lorie to unlock the gates. She was something he had dreamed 
of, different, gay and not dressed in finishing-school clothes. 
But for this perception alone, Lorie would not give the diffe- 
rence, the gaiety. She let him, perhaps even helped him make 
her over against his heart’s desire. So she bought fashionable 
houses and bred dogs, and dogs had always made her physically 
ill. The prince knew this, so was it any wonder that later, like 
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the jingle, the girl outlived the mad dog's bite, and then s 
calmly died of fright? 

Wolfe read about it in a paper far away. Lorie’s ol& 
sweetness came through the newsphotograph but Wolfe was 
even more shocked because of a strange circumstance. Some: 
months before he had come across the first paintings aroundi 
‘which he had made his gallery's collection and he had hadl 
them shipped to him. They were a curious assembly, so inter- 
vowen with his past that he could form no evaluation of theirt 
qualities. When they arrived, he had immediately and delight-- 
edly unpacked them, all the time thinking of Lorie and how; 
these duds-to-the-trade had turned up regularly at the yearly 


-—inventory with which she had been saddled, sometimes ini 


broken frames and with broken glass, and how Lorie, with: 
a mixture of disgust and delight, would holler at them, mak- 
ing them seem personal and a little ashamed at still being so: 
unwanted. « That old Lapique Engine! », she would say and. 
they would roar with laughter. So, through the misunderstand- . 
ing and destruction, the pictures had brought her back to him 
that evening very closely. 

And the next day there had been the newspaper notice. 
He had thought then that perhaps after all there was some- 
thing in the nonsense of her mystic symbols, those rings and 
crosses which she had seemed to hit upon after her analysis, 
and even though he could not place the precise connection 
with the coincidence, somehow he believed that she would 
have liked it very much. 

It wasn't Lorie's death alone that made Wolfe sad — for 
to him in the distance she had seemed so miserable — but 
the terrible waste of love. He felt like writing the nickel-prince 
but besides the usual apathy about a condolence note there 
was the question of whether to be conventional and civilized 
or warm and real. Finally he wrote and, although he stayed 
within the bounds of decorum, he chose the warmer way and 
wrote about the coincidence of the paintings. Somehow he felt, 
- absurdly, that the prince would think he was trying to 
sell them. 

For his pains he received an engraved acknowledgment. 
But wasn't it also something more? Wasn’t it an acknowledg- 
ment that the prince — oh yes, with her acquiescence perhaps 
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— but nevertheless an acknowledgment, cold and plain, that 
the prince had killed her? 
But what, then, about Rudi? And what, for that matter 
about Wolfe? For wasn't it he and no other who long ago 
had taken her by the hand to show her the happy land and 
then left her, afraid to lead her in? Oh certainly, the prince 
had bargained for more and shown himself shamefully ° 
ignorant, and this, for all time, was enough for Wolfe to hang 
his hatred on. For otherwise there would have been no way out. 
But the way out wasn’t to be that easy. For at the end of 
the summer, when Wolfe came back to his flat, there on the 
tray in front of the mirror, among the secondclass matter, was 
the letter in the familiar hand. Its date was blurred and the 
stamp had come loose which probably explained why it had 
not been forwarded. Wolfe sat down in the cold stillness and 
opened it very carefully. Then slowly, in breathlessness, he 
read, 


I would have liked to see you again but 
I guess it’s not important, or not im- 
portant now for me. But for you, Wolfe — 
the next time someone wants to give you 
something real, take it. Goodbye my 
darling. Enfin — 

Lorie 


He held the letter as if time had stopped, aware only of the 
trembling of his fingers. But time had not stopped and he had 
looked up and was staring in the glass. There through the dust 
he saw the sailor’s eyes and knew at last his own. 
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.«I HOLD A BEAST, AN ANGEL, 
- AND A MADMAN IN ME... » 


Dylan Thomas 


Hail to the angel in your skin, 

The haloed figure of your body's trance, 
- Wearing your light and singing with your tongue, 
Its eyes the eyes of your devouring glance, 
- The kneeling image of a holy play, 
Singing the music that the lute has sung, 
Recalling what the pattern of the fall had been 
And what dark Lucifer had sung that day. 


II 


What of the beast that howled across your dreams, 
The werewolf prowling through the desert of your pain, 
The shape half-human with the hollow eyes, 

Hounding your heels and whimpering at your thighs? 
What of the beast that gnashed your omened palms, 
That grappled at your wrists and stalked your brain 
Across the plains of dying, green with tombs? 

O chain him to the rock above the dust of Cain! 
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Grope for no mercies of the madman in you, 
The spectre thin as fog within your brain, 
The sinuous lust erect against the dark. 

O listen to his ravings blue as doom! 
Swiftly the dry stones drink the raging rain 
And thirsty for the moon the damp dogs bark. 


Morning will come as mournful as the curlew. 


Your hands have felt the structure of your tomb. 


IV 


Then give your demon at the end of autumn 
Beneath the leafless trees a death in weeds, 
An ivory sleep beneath the umber furrow, 
The scarecrow king wearing the tilted crown. 
Deep, warm, sown in the barley barrow 
He’ll lie, the lipless, eyeless, dreamless wenton 
Winking no rose girls in the thorny town. 

_ His wine was drunk before the vines were seeds 
And grapes raised laughter in a somber clown. 


v 
ENVOI 


The wind turns in the light. Sing of the flesh, 


Its pains and passions and the deep blood in the veins, 


Your features broken by the autumn rains, 
Goldenrod and yarrow rooted in the wish- 


Bone of the dove. The wind turns in the fire. 
Sing of the mind, its web of flame and shade 
Around the faces of the travelers 

Who tread the path into the sacred glade. 
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| The wind turns in the air. Sing of the ghost °° 


Who climbs the narrow stairs beneath the moon 


- And barren constellations, toward the one 


Who is the father and the son, the visitant and host. 


The wind turns on the earth. Sing of the night 
Clamoring for entrance in a body bathed by light. 
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I get numb and go in me 

though the dry ground will not hold R 
the few dry swirls of snow = 
and it must not be very cold. Di 
A friend asks how you’ve been | A 


and I don’t know 


or see much right to ask. 
Or what use it could be to know. 
In three months since you came di 
the leaves have fallen and the snow; 
your pictures pinned above my desk 
seem much the same. 


Somehow I come to find 
myself upstairs in the third floor 
museum's halls, 
walking to kill my time once more 
among the enduring and resigned 
stuffed animals, 
caprice, displacement and 
where, through a century's 
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known treachery between 
its wars, they hear some old command 
and in their peacable kingdoms freeze 
to this still scene, 


Natura Morte. Here 
by the door, its guardian, 
the patchwork dodo stands 


where you and your stepsister ran 


laughing and pointing. Here, last year, 
you pulled my hands 


and had your first, worst quarrel, 
so toys were put up on your shelves. 
Here in the first glass cage 
the little bobcats arch themselves, 
still practising their snarl 
of constant rage. 


The bison, here, immense, 
shoves at his calf, brow to brow, 
and looks it in the eye 
to see what is it thinking now. 

I forced you to obedience; 


I don’t know why. 


Still the lean lioness 
beyond them, on her jutting ledge 
of shale and desert shrub, 
stands watching always at the edge, 
stands hard and tanned and envious 
above her cub; 


with horns locked in tall heather, 
two great Olympian Elk stand bound, 
fixed in their lasting hate 
til hunger brings them both to ground. 
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none shall separate. 


But separate in the ocean 

of broken ice, the white bear reels 
beyond the leathery groups 

of scattered, drab Arctic seals 

arrested here in violent motion 
like Napoleon’s troops. 


Our states have stood so long 


at war, shaken with hate and dread, 


they are paralyzed at bay; 


Once we were out of reach, we said, 
We would grow reasonable and strong. 


Some other day. 


Like the cold men of Rome, 
we have won costly fields to sow 
in salt, our only seed. 
Nothing but injury will grow. 
I write you only the bitter poems 
that you can’t read. 


Onan who would not breed 
a child to take his brother’s bread 
and be his brother’s birth, 
rose up and left his lawful bed, 
went out and spilled his seed 
in the cold earth. 


I stand by the unborn, 

by putty-colored children curled 
in jars of alcohol, 

that waken to no other world, 


unchanging where no eye shall mourn. 


I see the caul 
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| that wrapped a kitten, dead. 

I see the branching, doubled throat 
of a two-headed foal; 

I see the hydrocephalic goat; 

here is the curled and swollen head, 

there the burst skull; 


skin of a limbless calf; 
a horse’s foetus, mummified; 
mounted and joined forever, 
the Siamese twin dogs that ride 
belly to belly, half and half, 


that none shall sever. 
I walk among the growths, 
by gangrenous tissue, goitre, cysts, 
by fistulas and cancers, 
where the malignancy man loathes 
is held suspended and persists. 
And I don’t know the answers. 


The window’s turning white. 
The world moves like a diseased heart 
packed with ice and snow. 
Three months now we have been apart 
less than a mile. I cannot fight 
or let you go. 
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A QUIET ROOM IN ROME 


Stand high above the city on an early autumn afternoon, 
on the gravelled Passeggiata of the Janiculum, as the sun 
descends towards San Pietro. There it floats, eternal Rome, 
golden-hued in golden light, all its varied ochre shadings fused, 
adrift yet motionless, moored against the soft horizon line of | 
distant hills. It is a dream-city, a mirage, unsubstantial and 
uninhabited one thinks, neither ruin nor metropolis, set with 
frail flat buildings like a papery outline of buildings, waiting 
immemorial, remote, and still to quicken into life, or glide 
away. | 

Or again — walk through the streets of the city very late, 
after midnight, when the last echoing vibation of Roman life 
finally has waned. The big paved squares stand open, as they 
were meant to stand, the fountains lilt and spray, the worn 
dark lava cobblestones gleam pale; the noble palaces loom 
sombre, restored to dignity, locked behind great metal-studded 
barricades; angels, saints, and martyrs, rather ghosts than re- 
plicas, brood within their niches on shadowed church facades; 
dark medieval vicolo or tortuous steep clivo cut a narrow 
angled passage, into the imagination, through accumulated 
time; white broken columns rear bereft; above the high bright 
moon smiles equally indifferent on ancient Eastern obelisk or 
the arched imperial ruins of a later vanished day. This is the 
hollow, reverberant night-city, cradling dispersal and continu- 
ance. 

But Gail was in neither the world of night nor the world 
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of dreams. She was sitting on a little battered iron chair, drin 
ing strong black coffee, at a sidewalk table of Caffè Castelline 
just above Piazza Venezia. Great roaring blasts of traffic bea 
against her ears, ripped asunder by pounding, shatterin 
| crescendo of motorcycles, scooters, Vespas, and indeterminat 
three-wheeled delivery craft. At the fermata near her tabli 
big green agile buses stopped incessantly, with a long groanin 
sigh and a protracted squeal. Behind her in the open doorway 
men, women, and children jostled, forcing a way in or outi 
eating, gesticulating, all purposeful, energetic, and vehement! 
The hot white sun burned straight upon her face. Beside her 
on the grit-flecked tablecloth lay a sheaf of newspapers ini 
which she had just studied the furnished-apartment rental 
columns for the ninth consecutive day. She was utterly 
discouraged. In this beloved noisy city, overthronged and 
strenuous, should she ever, in any quarter, find a quiet places 
in which to live? 

No: she must pack her suitcases again; she must yield. 
Rome offered her no resting ground. You, she thought as a: 
tall robust German seminarist swung by in his thick black 
shoes and beatiful scarlet dress, you are not afflicted; you live 
monkish seclusion on the Aventine, with a cloister for medi- 
tation and a cubicle for retreat. She watched the broad res- 
plendent back thrust and mingle in the surging crowd poised 
on the Corso edge, while the traffic officer in the middle of 
of the square played his graceful pirouettes the other way. 
Just a step across to San Marco, flanking Piazza Venezia, 
where dilapidated bus Novanta-Quattro lumbered to a stop, 
and one would go grinding out of commotion and turmoil into 
a more tranquil air. 

Oh, Aventino! — where the light falls soft in the lovely 
little park on the clustered orange trees, and the high tawny 
walls spill glittering vines. Oh, peaceful Aventino! — set with 
convents, priories, and villas, and old Tiber running pale 
beneath. Oh gentle Aventino! — where flowers blossom 
through the winter lingering in grass and the dedicated bands 
of friars walk. 

Stubbornly, wistfully, on this return she had again sought 
lodging there. Was it to re-enter what had been, and had 
been radical, in an earlier year? — to confront within the 
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living shell of its creation unquiet memory? Yet impulse 
and intention were not one. At the head of Via Raimondo 
da Capua, where her former studio stood, wedged in beneath 
a large apartment house, she found she swerved; she could 
not pass its door. 

What after all had taken place, in that other time two 
years ago? It was common enough, even trite. She had fallen 
in love. This had not happened to her before, to that pro- 
found degree. Perhaps it could happen only once, at a par- 
ticular moment in a particular hour. There were obstacles: 
law and scruple stood between; but for a little April inter- 
val, bridging the unvoiced and the voiced, they had met in 
happiness. lt had not endured. 

It could not endure, riddled and divided as it was. Keith 
was not a boy, to run and roam at will. He was measured, 
he was just, her elder in experience and in authority, bound 
by a dozen sinewy cables to a whole cycle of intimate per- 
sonal life. He was a classicist, an archeologist — through 
constant application his intellect was tempered to a keen 
dispassionate edge, which in logical cold reason he could even 
plunge into himself. Nevertheless, under this warm bright 
candid sky, with idle springtime winds afloat and flowering 
creamy branches opulent above the villa walls, for a fleeting 
hour he had recognized another truth. But he came of rigor- 
ous stock: preachers, lawyers, disciplined thinking men. He 
could be very hard. When the ship arrived at Naples bearing 
Jessica and the two boys, and all the rational claims of their 
established Cambridge life, he was there. He had set the 
final terms. They were not to meet; they were not to write. 
They must kill off memory. 

It was curious, the way the mind in its own wisdom 
discards a major aspect, and keeps a merest incidental thread. 
She could no longer clearly visualize Keith's face; nor could 
she recapture, though she had not forgotten, the insupport- 
able wild anguish of the following weeks, after he had left. 


Broken days, fragmented days, days spanned only by the — 


great arc of pain; the limbs burdensome, the heart crushed, 
tears flooding every thought; the bells of Santa Sabina clang- 
ing their reminder, the children’s voices calling through the 
dusk; long agonized entreaties written and torn to scraps; 
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‘endless frantic dialogues in which she took both parts — oh,. 
| yes, it was common enough; abraded now into a dull dim: 


residue like settled chalk. 

Yet she remembered, in utmost accurate detail — a brightt 
cold morning, very early, as she stood waiting for her bus: 
beside the rosy green-traced terracotta wall opposite the: 
Aventino park. They were bound for Orvieto, meeting at the: 
station terminus, for an all-day trip. The April air, through: 


‘a caprice of the tramontana, was exceptionally chill, and she: 
noticed, glancing down, that at her feet the separate little: 


blades of grass were rimmed with frost. Frost would vanish | 
with the sun; but for the moment it depicted a miniature 
New England scene, like a silent harbinger from home. Snow 
was presaged in that grass. | 
With a quick hard shove against the table Gail half rose. 
As usual, once an order had been delivered the waiter had 
entirely disappeared — no token of that shambling slack- 
cheeked figure anywhere. She rang her spoon against her 


cup, summary and sharp, then settled back: he would come, 


she knew, when he chose to come. At the fermata near the 
curb another bus swooped up packed solid to the door; a 
jolly square-built woman hauling after her a little girl beat 
a channel out, to be welcomed with kisses and excited mirth 
by friends. In spite of the brilliant sunshine Gail felt un- 
reasonably forlorn. Everyone, everywhere, she thought pe- 
tulantly, has his own private haven except me. Her room at 
the Pensione Minerva, just beside the Fountain of Trevi, she 
considered merely a temporary resort, to be given up as soon 


as possible. As pensioni go, it was true, the Minerva was less 


disheartening than most, with their queer congenital combina- 
tion of the massive and the marred; but that kind of life — 
impersonal, regimented, public yet quite solitary — was alien 
to her taste; and even more, the creaking crumbling cham- 


ber in a moderate hotel. Was it exorbitant, was it fantastic 


to seek in Rome one quiet room or two in which to work, 
and to assess the past? 

Again the question circled — why had she come back? 
The Middleton commision, she had known from the first, 
served merely as pretext, as opportune chance. She could have 
drawn that series of sketches in illustration of yet another 
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-voyager’s account of Rome from photographs, or with her 
eyes closed. She knew exactly what was required: the Spanish 
Steps, Marcus Aurelius astride his kingly horse, a portion of 
the great colonnaded hemicycle fronting San Pietro dramatic 
with shadow and light, the dreamy fountain on the Pincio 
descent, extravagant Esedra, the Forum, the Colosseum, the 
Pantheon. It was a humdrum job, though she hoped to make 
it more than that. Yet she had grasped at the offer instantly, 
instinctively. Her recent show, at Brenda Bourneuf's in New 
York, had been a first modest success; she could afford a 
working trip, prolonged to working holiday. What tangled 
necessity drove her back? What does one return to find 
again? 

The pleasure to the eye of course, in the late slow after- 
noon sunlight touching river and domes, turning the whole 
scene magical rose, in the tiny yellow blossoms clinging to 
old walls amidst their delicate scattered leaves, in the dense 
dark foliage clothing the sharp thrust of Jupiter’s ancient hill, 
in the reticent clipped cypress plumes, and the great brilliant 
splashes of flowers everywhere, massed on barrows and stands, 
in violet, lavender, ivory, amber, vermilion, and blue. 

But more than this; more than this. Here one walks 
always with the figure of time familiar at one's heels. Inevit- 


ably one is reduced to an appropriate if chastening suze. | 


Trivial involvements fall away — and gradually almost every- 
thing comes to seem trivial. With the flaked ashes of history 
constantly beneath one’s feet what does personal hope or di- 
sappointment or betrayal matter? Gail drew her lips toge- 
ther tight. Frowning, she dealt with the cameriere, who had 
chosen this moment to emerge. For it was betrayal, bitter 
and abrupt — it was betrayal; not in the decision on the 


‘ Aventine, to which her own logic had acceded as it must, 


but in the cruel betrayal of implicit faith the single time 
thereafter they had met. That stayed; that scarred. 

It was one o’clock; the shops were putting up their 
shutters. For the next three hours quiescent Rome would 
drowse. At four she was scheduled to call on Madame Rada- 
gnati, widow of the grandson of the famous Risorgimento 
patriot, who was inclined to rent, she had heard through 
friends, a makeshift studio in her apartment on Via di San- 
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'' Anselmo, the conventual retired street falling sharply to 
the valley of the Aventine. And till then? | 
She would walk. She did not want to go back to the 
Minerva, to thread the intricate dim corridors to her room. 
It was not meant for daily use: it would be darkened by 
drawn blinds, the screen about the washbowl primly set; it 
offered no comfortable chair, or any proper writing place. 
In the outer lounge she would probably meet Miss Harlyn, 
the elderly woman from Cornwall who had travelled unac- 
companied to Rome, with no knowledge of Italian, and who 
was forever finding herself at some other point of interest 
than the one she had meant to reach. Gail admired her cour- 
age; and within that bundle of miscellaneous unrelated gar- 
ments she caught glintings of a spirit remarkably firm and 
fresh. In a hampered retarded persistent way Miss Harlyn 
did manage to achieve what she had come to achieve. 
. Their tables at the Minerva adjoined, so closely ranged 
that they sat almost arm to arm, backed against the wall. 
Usually, the little dining room was quite deserted. People on 
tour for a hurried week preferred the more colorful restaur- 
ants, with strolling musicians and graphologists and gay 
wheeled carts of exotic food. A solid Dutch couple might 
appear consulting earnestly over guides, or a trio of English- 
women whose curt crisp voices split the empty air, or a pale- 
blond silent Norwegian youth who ate with bluish lids down- 
cast. Miss Harlyn and Gail made up the regular corps; it 
was natural that they should talk, in the half-intimate half- 
reserved alliance of strangers who share a common tongue. 
Gail was never sure whether she was wholly artless, in 
a good honest childlike way, or deviously sage. What seemed 
a shrewd if unclinched irony might be pure accident. It did 
not after all matter, Miss Harlyn had observed the night 
before, that Michelangelo’s Moses had eluded her again. Santa 
Maria Maggiore, which she had gotten to instead, was very 
fine indeed, and she had happened on a little scene she 
wouldn’t have missed. In the Borghese Chapel — magnificent 
of course, but surely overdone? — two sisters with white 
flowing robes pinned up were busily at work, refilling the 
altar vases, brushing, dusting, and polishing, darting about 
with mops and cloths as though in any ordinary room. That 
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| was very nice; it gave a warm immediate familiar touch; one 

| liked to think that life went on, that some human purpose 
was served as well even by those marble monuments — she 
was being vague no doubt. 

Her tone was chatty and informative. Was she stirring 
philosophic depths? But the eyes were shielded by big 
spectacles, the worn profile gave no sign, and she merely 
added that tomorrow she must really manage to see the 
Moses at last. She had only one more day; this wonderful 
experience was almost at an end. It was strange to think of 
that, that this folly, or determination, whatever word one 
chose, towards which she'd scrimped and scraped through 
half her life, was actually accomplished now. And so much 
piled up behind that one had not foreseen, Miss Harlyn said, 
with sudden bland emphasis; things that had not happened, 
things lost, misjudgements, wrong turnings though a few right 
ones too — every life was the same she supposed, a sort of 
gradual dimming of expectancy. It was good to cleave to an 
object ahead, like her constant dream of seeing Rome. It 
kept one fresh. 
| She was likely to scatter these pronouncements, which 
Gail found archaic but undeniable. Walking now beneath 
the banked sheer rampart of the Aventine, Gail wondered 
what Miss Harlyn's past had been, beyond hard work and 
meager funds. Apparently, the issue served. In a rambling 
way she discharged pure vitality, and whatever the private 
ground on which she stood, it served. But it was not altoge- 
ther native ground to Gail, and at the moment, irritably 
concerned about her room, she did not want to enter there. 

She had not much hope that the interview with Madame 
Radagnati would end her anxious search. By now mistrust 
had filtered through her bones. She knew those offerings, 
brilliantly advertised or happily reported by friends. There 
was always a basic catch. Why was the place still vacant? 
Why was the rent so low? Eternally damp and cold, she 
would discover, giving on a wet walled court, or including in 
its arrangements the padrone, a dry spry grasshopper of an 
old man who delighted in the conversation with women and 
would have to share the bath. She had tramped miles in the 
last nine days; but more discouraging than the physical strain 
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was this melancholy sense of no foothold, no anchorage — 
one was volatile, anonymous, adrift. Why had she come 
back? 

She had walked too far in the blinding sun; her forehead 
prickled, her limbs ached; the flat air carried a mouldering 
smell. She should have been wise, with the Romans, and 
kept a roof overhead. Even the bus for Porta San Paolo 
bouncing up now against the curb was almost empty at this 
hour. Thankfully she jumped in. She would stroll in the 
Protestant Cemetery until her appointment was due. 

Within the cemetery walls the firm straight cypresses . 
rose serious and dark, cutting the bright blue sky. Rank upon 
rank the crowded monuments followed the ascending line of 
hill, divided by dirt pathways neatly brushed. Water in oe- 
casional big urns made the air soft and cool; in the grass. 
strips flowers grew. Far off at the margin of the older, less E 
populated ground she stopped before the grave of Keats with 
its sad inscription on the stone. Here one breathed silence, 
removal, ultimate repose. If one could occupy a little corner 
here! 

It was not a morbid thought, in this calm field like a 
meadow flecked with tiny pink-tipped daisy heads. Gail slipp- 
ed to the grass, bending close to examine the fair little faces 
upturned. She had always delighted in perfection wrought in 
miniature — the leaf, the fluted blossom, the convoluted 
polished shell. From this source, often, a picture came. The 
one the Aldermann Museum had bought, after the New York 
show — first the brilliant globes of fruit hung like festival 
trinkets on the glittering orange trees, in January, in the 
Aventino park; then the story she had heard, that the Do- 
minicans of Santa Sabina gathered the oranges at night, and 
the Dominicans she had observed waiting at the bus stop 
near the old priory wall, severe in white and black, always 
reading from prayerbooks as they stood. Ultimately the ele- 
ments had fused into a queer nocturnal scene. But she had 
never really captured the last graphic import of that wall; 
no more than an unadorned stark curve perhaps, but the 
right curve in the right place. Lingering, she had studied it 
in every light, tawny or golden rose or pale as the color 
flushed or ebbed. It still nagged at her mind, waiting for 
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collision with some other particle to generate meaning and 
shape. She thought again of the grass spears rimmed with 
frost, that April morning two years back. She would never 
deal with snow, cold destructive snow, in any picture she made 
through all her life. — 

Snow was that harsh rebuff in Cambridge, bitter winter 
snow piled high along the streets. She had not wanted to be 
there — or had she, far down in her heart? The dust-jacket 
sketch for the Longfellow book did not really require the 
trip. She had held close to Brattle Street, scuttling nervously 
through the Square, until her work was done. Then — it was 
only natural, less than a year had intervened — in early twi- 
light, hard snow crackling underfoot, she had trudged down 
Shepard Street to find Keith's house. The Cambridge stay was 
over; she had not telephoned; in another hour she would 
leave. It was only natural — that aching necessity to stand 
for a moment outside looking at the house in which he lived. 

She saw a spare solid door, a soft light radiant above, the | 
tidy pathway cuting through great mounded banks of snow, 
the lighted windows open to the world. Within, the room she 
gazed at looked comfortably used, books piled on tables, an 
old-fashioned sofa, many old-fashioned chairs, big sepia prints 
in heavy frames, a highboy set with copper handles at the 
drawers, a long piano trailing a fringed shawl. It was a 
pleasant, durable room, with a quality of cultivated New 
England innocence; empty now. She would not see Jessica’s 
face then, even in profile, through cold sheltering glass. She 
felt relieved, yet oddly cheated too. 

He came then, rounding into the pathway with a rapid 
stride. Perhaps in her heart she had wished for this moment 
too. If so, surely that was natural. 

He clutched her shoulder; in the thin blue twilight his 
stern face bore down shocked. He did not even call her by 
her name, just the harsh forbidding words, « What brings 
you here? » As if he did not know! In common humanity 
he must know! His chill breath hung between them as the 
ruthless hand gripped tight, through the padding of garments, 
straight upon the bone. « Never attempt this again, » he said; 
a stiff professor's word, attempt. He swung her towards the 
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street, between the heaped-up frozen banks; he shook her off. 
She heard the square door close. 
So — she had covered that scene again, and most appro- 


Mt, priately in a burial ground. Rising, she glanced at her watch. 
|. It was time for her to start. Farewell, grassy field strewn with 
-. hopeful flowers! Farewell, Keats! — rest quietly, all passion 


levelled now to careless dust. 

Along big broad Viale Aventino trams rattled, swinging 
the second little car behind the first with a noisy clank. 
Workmen wrenched and hammered at the rails, engaged in 
‘some violent emergency repairs. Traffic pounded; steam sho- 
vels gouged and groaned. Jammed in, squeezed in, tilted, the 
tall new apartment blocks thronged, encroaching on the 
hillside crest. Yet the fragment of the ancient Servian wall 
remained, bleak and lonely in survival, like a prophet scored 
with indecipherable age. 

Higher up, Via di Sant'Anselmo turned secluded, after 
a sharp jutting rise, preserving an antiquated village look. 
Behind the iron meshwork of a gate Gail saw a woman 
cutting vines — no, that one was not it; this one where a 
hidden fountain played; but this big rust-colored one set far 
back from the street. 

For some time after she had rung the proper bell nothing 
happened. She rang again. Then she heard slippers shuffling 
along the floor, a key grated, the door half opened, a round 
soft face under dark disheveled hair peered through. Was 
she forty-five or fifty-five or at some vague point in between? 
One could not say. The contour of the face was slack; but 
the expression carried the disbelief and doubt of a perpetual, 
ravaged innocence. 

Unwillingly she asked Gail to come in, and even more 
unwillingly conducted her across the hall to a large airy 
corner room, sunshine dappling the marble tiles, crammed 
with photographs, framed credentials ,scattered garments, 
hatboxes, tortoiseshell combs, curly little tables, taffeta pil- 
lows, equestrian statuettes. Cleared out, Gail thought, it 
should be very charming; and yes, the long windows opened 
on a pretty terrace, with a quiet courtyard below. Was this 
at last the haven she had sought? Already her mind had leap- 
ed into a rearrangement of the furniture, placing the desk 
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before a window, shoving back chairs, creating space. In time, 
with tact, a couch might be substituted for the big ornamental - 
double bed. But Madame Radagnati herself puzzled her. She _ 
appeared grudging, constrained. She wore a dark red velve- 
teen wrapper loosely gathered by a cord showering out a froth 
of nightgown lace. Perhaps she was not well? 

«It’s a lovely room,» Gail told her. «I like it very 
much. » 

« You like! » Madame Radagnati repeated, with a curious 
inflection of scorn. 

Gail searched for a reply. « And the bath? » she asked 
after a long pause in which Madame Radagnati impatiently 
dusted the sleeves of her wrapper as though casting the whole 
interview aside. 

She crossed the room with quick short angry steps. « Ec- 
co! » she said, flinging open a door upon a collection of half- 
laundered clothes piled helter-skelter in washbowl and tub. 
«I do myself,» she remarked bitterly. « The woman is not 
come. With my own hand I wash!» Her soft round face 
flushed dark; the full cheeks quivered. « Ehh-hh-h-h! — gli- 
taliani! They note? They care? I am Madame Radagnati! — 
and what I have? Niente! Niente! » 

She glowered, accusing, enraged, pinching together her 
lips. Gail thought rapidly. This was a grievance long-fostered 
and cancerous; this was poison and fire. How great was the © 
risk involved? Could she preserve herself apart? Or would 
she be flooded with emotional outbursts, excited confidences, 
hysterical complaints? 

«So!» Madame Radagnati exclaimed, returning with a 
scud. « You will to come? » 

Gail hesitated. She took the coward’s middle course. 
« Perhaps I’d better think it over,» she said. « Pl let you 
know. I'll telephone. » 

Madame Radagnati’s hostile eyes blazed. 

« Bene! You think! You telephone! » Under the red 
velveteen wrapper her whole body surged. «Is my room, 
capisce? My room! I rent. I go other one, by kitchen, for 


cameriera. I am Madame Radagnati! » — again the trumpet 
cry rang out — «and who record? Always, always, I sa- 
crifice! » 
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To Gail’s dismay she burst into tears. Once the tem-. 
pestuous flow was released it swept her out of coherence, , 
into a torrent of scattered confessional. She gulped, coughed, | 


choked, mopping her face with her arm like a little girl. 
Should she go? Should she remain? Gail felt a twinge 
of self-reproach at her blithe intention of sweeping all those 
cherished objects out. Were they the relics of a lifetime? No 
matter. They confused the scene. Store them in boxes! Lock 
them up! «It’s hard,» she managed to insert at last as Ma- 
dame Radagnati drew a long drenched shaking breath. « It’s 
very hard. » 

Madame Radagnati swung towards her, searching her face 
with big supplicating mournful eyes. Rage and rancor col- 
lapsed; her soft body listed, as though bending before a kind- 


ly wind. « Hard... hard... » she repeated. Now she wept in a 


childlike heartbroken way, fluttering her hands in helpless 
excuse. « Is gone, tutto! tutto! — all I have love; my poor 
husband, my little cat. Is die last week, my little cat. » The 
gathering flood began to mount again. With violent effort she 
forced it back. « You simpatica... 1 like... Allora, speak. You 
will to come? » 

«I — PU telephone, » Gail said, gripping fast the single 
merciless conviction that she must not be sucked into a 
vortex she could neither calm nor breast. The words fell dry, 
evasive indicating: the edging off, the departure, the finality. 

Madame Radagnati drew herself erect, folding her robe 
about her with a regal grasp. Tears still trickled down her 
cheeks; the damp eyes looked betrayed; but she spoke in 
formal textbook phrases with proud command. « Thank you. 
As you like. Permit me — the door is here. Good afternoon. » 

Settled in a bus for Piazza Venezia, gazing at the streets 
she had walked familiarly two years before, Gail reflected 


on the turbulent scene. Another profitless afternoon, and a 


human dilemma glimpsed. She felt incomforatable, as though 
somehow she had intricately failed; extinguished; flat. But 
how could one enter and assume everybody’s need? 
Suddenly her heart gave a great lurch. The bus route had 
been changed. They swung into Via Raimondo da Capua, 
rumbling to a stop directly opposite her former studio. Why 
should she be afraid? Why cringe back. « ‘Nothing can come 
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of nothing’ » her mind clicked. It was not a monument or 


shrine. It was just a rented place. Other people were busy at 


_ living there. 


On impulse she left the bus, just as the big slow wheels 
began to turn. She crossed the street. Numbly she stared at 


the blank cracked door. Heat, exasperation, and fatigue had 
robbed her of any response at all. What had she been cherish- 
ing, in a sentimental mawkish way? What power had stucco 
and wood? Hadn’t she just been plunged into the chaos releas- 


ed by cramming into the present the dead slag of the past? 
Think of that soft helpless creature feeding on tears and lies, 
burdened with her sacred tokens and statuettes. Keep nothing. 
Shake the last fragment off. Travel free. i 
She was not being wholly honest she knew. Hidden, 
buried deep, a poignant essence stirred. Something remained, 
and should remain, from that time two years ago; her own, 


if she could grasp its final truth, if, like the old priory wall, 


she could bring it to the right line in the right place. But she — 


was not able to examine it yet; it must wait. Yet she would 
no longer avoid this street. There was no door now from which 
she shrank, except this one locking in what she found she 
had saved. 

In her darkened room at the Minerva, late that night, 


- Gail swung back the shutters of her window and looked out. 
| Before her the tangled narrow streets converging on Piazza di 
- Trevi receded into darkness too — buildings, wine shops, bread 
_ shops, trattorie muffled over and still. By now the thick con- 
- glomerate stream of traffic circling about Trevi had waned. 


All those pushing striving multitudes, snarled, impeded, block- 
ed, finally had reached whatever end their efforts brought: 
companionship, assuagement, sleep, or distraction, or self-ques- 
tioning. Only an occasional swift car darted through, as though 
ashamed, or afraid, to run its course alone through empty 
space; or a blurred shadow figure passed, tapping a cryptic 


message on the paving stones. Opposite, Trevi rose clear and 


strange, flooding its pure essential element in bright cascades, 
forever offered, forever vanishing, with a constant admonitory 


surflike underbeat. 
What had the day enmeshed? In the Protestant Cemetery 
the pink-tipped daisies would be folded close, sheltered in 
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‘burial grass. And on the Aventine, where unearthly foliage: 
gleamed, Via di Sant'Anselmo would drop hollow to the relie: 
of the ancient Servian wall. There perhaps Madame Radagnati . 
lay at peace, freed from her unequal struggle with relinquish- - 
ment. It was not probable that they would meet again. And 
yet — their lives had brushed. She had sought, though only 
accidentally from Gail, what she did not receive. di 

One should not stand before a window looking out, and 
| looking back. Too deep a cleft of mirrored windows opened 
up. In the morning she must rise, buy the papers early, scan 
the rental columns, take buses, talk with strangers in imperfect , 
‘speech — tapping at the edges of foreign lives again, entering 
briefly, then borne away. Even here at the Minerva, where 
monotony flaked thick, an atom would have shifted, tomorrow — 
would be subtly changed. 1 

‘In the morning, Miss Harlyn would leave. They had said . 
goodbye. She had appeared that night at dinner wearing a 
new scarf, fresh iridescent green shot with a silver thread, 
_fluttery about her bunched dark clothes. They sat alone in 
the dining room, with a faint end-of-the-week atmosphere 
hovering, tablecloths limp, peaches softened, flower sprigs 
languid in their little cut-glass bowls. Gail could not truthfully 
say that she would miss her, though she would think of her 
at times she knew; and she felt the slight constriction of a 
casual acquaintance about to end — a sudden urge towards: 
its finality. 

For those drifting cobweb filaments shed by another 
creature, another stranger wrought through will and chance, 
fret the mind. What could she assemble of Miss Harlyn, gain- 
ed through desultory talk? A cottage in a tiny Cornish town 
not even indicated on the map; a garden, a nephew, a scalli- 
wag of a dog; a mother bedridden for twenty years now 
blessedly released; a passion for historical remains; an interest 
in birds; a preference for tea. 

Her vision now bore homeward; she had turned that point 
in voyaging, before the actual departure, when the spirit runs 
ahead, welding this present episode into the past. She spoke: 
of railroad tickets, luggage, the Channel crossing, geranium 
plants, accumulated mail. She would be glad when the journey 
back was finished she said; she admitted to fatigue, and to 
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an odd regret — not only because she must go with a hundred’ 
interesting things unvisited, to say nothing of those one longed 

to visit again; but because now something was over and sealed. 

After pinning half her life to the anchor of this trip she felt,.. 
she said, a little dazed. It involved change; curiously, she 
found, it involved loss. Then, with one of her mild offhand 

pronouncements she remarked that one might equally call it 
advance perhaps. They were much the same, depending on 

one’s view. 

Why did certain phrases catch and linger, in the latest 
moment of the night? Madame Radagnati’s piteous cry, « Is 
gone, tutto! tutto! » And Miss Harlyn’s conventional parting 
words, commonplace — or were they wise? — as with a flutter’ 
of her iridescent scarf she wandered towards her door: « Good 
luck. I do hope you find your quiet room. But actually, this. 
way, you've done more than just skim the city — haven't 
you? » 

Still Gail stood before the window, touching last, reluct-- 
antly, the germ of feeling that had stirred, that afternoon, as 
she confronted her old studio. What had she saved, then, out 
of the blighting discipline of grief? It was the knowledge of 
what that other time had been. It had been true. It had been 
true, and dear, for both of them. That knowledge had stilled,. 
_ buried deep under snow. It revived with pain; but let it shake 
itself unfurled; flower for its necessary time, then find its. 
place, as a poignant frangrance charging memory. Bending,, 
she reached to draw the shutters on... good-bye, a long good-- 
bye. And still Trevi gushed and tumbled its glittering cas- 
cades, pouring a bright eternal water-legend over slowly 
yielding stone. 
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WITH MY CROWBAR KEY 


I do tricks in order to know: 
careless I dance, 
then turn to see 
the mark to turn God left for me. 


Making my home in vertigo 
I pray with my screams 
and think with my hair 
prehensile in the dark with fear. 


far down at noon, 
then there's no place 
far enough away to hide my face. 


When I see my town over sights of a rifle, 
and carved by light 

from the lowering sun, 

then my old friends darken one by one. 


By step and step like a cat toward God 
I dedicated walk, 


but under the house 
I realize the kitten’s crouch. 


When I hear the well bucket strike something soft | 
| 
| 
; 
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And by night like this I turn and come 
to this possible house 


which I open, and see 
myself at work with this crowbar key. 


FOR THE GRAVE OF DANIEL BOONE 


The farther he went the farther home grew. 
Kentucky became another room; 

the mansion arched over the Mississippi; 
flowers were spread all over the floor. 

He traced ahead a deepening home, 

and better, with goldenrod: 


Leaving the snakeskin of place after place, 
going on — after the trees 

the grass, a bird flying after a song. 

Rifle so level, sighting so well 

his picture freezes down to now, 

a story-picture for children. 


They go over the velvet falls 

into the tapestry of his time, 

heirs to the landscape, feeling no jar: 

it is like evening; they are the quail 
surrounding his fire, coming in for the kill; 
their little feet move sacred sand. 


Children, we live in a barb-wire time 

but can follow the old hands back — 

the ring in the light, the knuckle, the palm, 
all the way to Daniel Boone, 

hunting our own kind of deepening home. 
From the land that was his 1 heft this rock. 


Here on his grave 1 put it down. 
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TIDE MARSH 


1 have come past all mountains to lose 


In the salt tide marshes the roused 


Spinnet clamor of your fingers at the glass 


And pluck from the seas 
_ Long multitudes of music companies 


Of knowledgeable gulls to check the let heart's loss 


Wearing their starved and salt-rimed shrill 
Same in all spirit weathers, to pull 


 Hook-beaked out from Promethean entrail 


The ultimate tormented jewel. 


And if this too shall fail as failed 

When the mountain snow-packed, sterile as friendly dead 
Lost to mouths of mist and speaking cloud 

Imagination’s tides, the tide 

And suck of blood’s remembrance, ribbed 

As caged heart and with stale years clogged 


Yet in the long pour of days 

The pocked down-passing road lies 

Level at last with time and the time-sea’s 
Pronouncements, the mileless guile of water surface. 
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THE WAYS WE CAME 


I have worn night to the nub with pondering 

| The twisted faces of the world, the limed twigs 

For snaring all that sings or shows a wing, 

Till I am staled and old with my considering. 

We came by chance and difficult ways to this, our coastal 
valley. 

A hard coming. Crossroads signs were seldom right; 

The faceless highwayman with seaweed hair 

Robbed us to the bare and aching bone. We were 

Cheated by many merchants. And there were the inns 

Where Procrustes showed a benevolent window face, 

Wined us and dined us, and only because we saw 

In a mirror the proper profile, we got away; the seeing . 

Sometimes so late we stayed all but too long, 

What with the late hour and road’s weariness riding our bones. 

We paid our way with pieces of ourselves along that road 

Where the coming was sometimes sun and often night; 

The wells we drank from salt that galled our thirst, 

The false lights tricking us into swamps 

That being in were as hard got out of as those inns. 

And now are come to what we traveled for. 

Oh, let us keep this loveliness against the world. 

Remembering how we came, the toll of self we gave. 

Have out of love and self proof against word’s knife 

Nudging between the ribs for beauty's heart; 

Guile to elude trick-panel trip-door set 

To snare and break; against hands out of chill rooms 

Hunting love’s body set for counter spirit’s heat; 

Even the subtle clasp of time’s long reaching in, defeat 

By honesty of love; by love’s long length and depth let us 
evade. 
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Jules McCormick was divorced from Madeline Washburn 
McCormick at the end of January, and in February he moved 
into the Marjorie Hotel. It was a relief to be there, even 
though he saw no one but retired schoolteachers in the ele- 
vators, and in the coffee shop at breakfast had to listen to 
their high, finicky, brooding comments on the cleanliness of 
the water tumblers. « That glass has a fingerprint on it, » the 
old crones would complain, twitching their dry, ringless 
fingers. « There's lipstick on the rim, » they would scold, and 
their own lips were flaking and unroseate. The Marjorie was 
mostly a women's hotel, an old maids” gathering ground, full 
of the gloom of failure and parsimony. The corridors were 
lit by forty-watt bulbs set yards apart, and the carpeting that 
Jules absently examined as he walked between the two rows 
of green doors toward his own was so worn that the plaiting 
underneath showed through. à 

Still, it was parsimony he was interested in, for the Mar- 
jorie provided an enormous, high-ceilinged three-room suite 
at a rental considered reasonable for Manhattan, and Jules 
liked space. He had a collection of small sculptures, sporadical- 
ly gleaned from auction barns and bargain cellars and junk 
shops. For a time it had looked as though he would have to 
commit the bulk of his assortment of « brick-knacks » (Made- 
line's sneering description of his pieces) to storage, which 
disturbed him, for he was forty-four and liked to have familiar 
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objects about him. Then he had found the suite at the Mar- 
jorie, and everything was saved — the black boy in the red 
waistcoat holding out a ring, the cracked sun dial from some 
ruined estate-garden, a whole bower of inexpensive Roman 
goddesses, gesturing flirtatiously with hands of which the third 
and fourth fingers were always joined, a cherub with crumbl- 
ing stone wings mounted on a mahogany pedestal — all the 
debris of other people's parks and drawing rooms, discarded 
by a generation that had outgrown a certain taste or style 
and had adopted the newer trends, microcephalic statues with 
holes in their chests and « textured » pieces built of driftwood 
and tobacco ash. But Jules liked his things just because they 
were out-of-date and embarrassing and unwanted. He even 
bought those giant lamp-bottoms with classical nymphs mourn- 
ing for Eurydice as she descends into hell; he had one of 
these, and another depicting Paris awarding the Golden Ap- 
ple to Athena. Whenever he passed a window displaying some 
forgotten object, however grotesque, rococo, or unendurable 
by ordinary standards it was, something would compel him 
to grieve over it. He would stop and meditate on it on his 
way to his office, and, returning, he would stop again. The 
more brown grime it had accumulated, the more beleaguered 
it was by surrounding objects, the more scandalous its facade, 
the more nicked, battered, or scratched its protuberances, the 
more he pitied it. He always tried to curb himself, to please 
Madeline, but after a few days of staring at the thing, what- 
ever it was — baroque bird-bath, or four-feet-high imitation 
Ionic column once used for a gate post, or only another 
goddess without eye-pupils — he always went in and pur- 
chased it. By then the proprietor knew his face, which he had 
seen lurking at the window more than once, and the price 
rose three hundred per cent. Besides, Jules was no good at 
bargaining; and no one was more aware of this primal col- 
lector’s defect than Madeline. « Twelve dollars! Don't tell me 
you paid twelve dollars for that junk? » she would moan, 
handling the object with disgust. And no matter what 1t was 
he came home with, she always terminated his explanations 
or pleas or rages with the same infuriating remark: « Pl give 
you fifty cents for it. » 
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No wonder, people said when they heard about the di- 
vorce: who would expect anything else? 

Sometimes, walking in the deceitfully spring-like Februa- 
ry mornings to his office near the Empire State Building, 
Jules would think of Madeline in Florida, where she had gone 
for the winter — the residence requirement down there was 
a neat ninety days, exactly the length of an ideal vacation — 
and he imagined her sitting under a big orange beach um- 
brella, wearing sunglasses and holding one of those fashion 
magazines, not reading it, but scanning the edge of the water 
where Barby would be playing. Jules himself had never been 
to Florida, and his notion of the life of an incipient divorcee 
waiting out her time in a cabaña was perforce influenced by 
the travel posters. Besides, Madeline was precisely the sort 
of girl who inhabited the posters. She was only thirty-three, - 
- and her upper arms had a dryadhaunted roundness, like young 
tree-trunks. He had never seen her deeply tanned, but he was 
sure that a copper tinge would become her. Barby, poor 
thing, was practically an albino, her hair and skin were so 
white. He hoped Madeline would smear her with that stuff 
they used to prevent burning; he didn’t want his baby cook- 
ed. And imagine! he thought — she's going to stay down there, 
for keeps, to live — and he had a long sad vision of Barby 
slowly broiling on southern sands. Grounds of cruelty, sure, 
he said to himself, quoting the decree. He violently scooped up 
a dab of zinc-oxide-and-eugenol on his instrument and plug- 
ged it into the cavity; some of it fell on his patient's lip, burn- 
ing it, and the man winced mildly. There she is cooking Barby, 
and Pm paying the alimony for cruelty, Jules thought angrily. 

He walked back to the Marjorie in the cold late-Fe- 
bruary evenings; the walk made him feel better, the days 
were getting longer, and anyway he was beginning to appre- 
ciate the sounds of men's voices — men loading a truck and 
shouting together, men resting in doorways in a rumble of 
male gossip, a group of natty Madison Square lawyers stand- 
ing on the courthouse steps hoarsely blending opinions. When 
he came into the lobby of the Marjorie, there were all the 
feminine voices again, pecking at his ears like bird-beaks. 
« The dentist, » he heard hissed at his heels as he turned into 
the elevator. And then he was in his own rooms again, and 
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there they were — the stone flowers, the rock-hearted maidens, 
the marmoreal children, and a note from the chambermaid, 
complaining about the dusting. He resolved to increase her 
tip, and looked around with satisfaction — the clay urn, half 
his size, that he’d bought in Connecticut the week before Bar- 
by was born, the bust of Zeus, shaggy-haired and with a scar 
on the forehead presumably in the place where Minerva had 
sprung full-grown, a most unusual representation that had once 
- rested in a mansion in Oyster Bay: he was surprisingly con- 
tent. Divorce had a finality, even in the tell of the syllables — 
a double chime of ending. He lifted a souvenir replica of the 
Liberty Bell (one of his oldest things, Madeline's really — she 
had bought it in a Friends’ shop, passing through Philadelphia 
on their honeymoon,) holding it up to his face and listening 
to the cry of its little hammer, all the while smiling at the 
corny symbolism of it. At least he had his things, his poor 
adopted vulgar orphans, dressed in their out-of-fashion hand- 
me-down flounces, and nobody whining in his ear about brick- 
knacks, common as bricks, cheap as bricks, ugly as bricks. He 
had the silent smiling company of goddesses saved from the 
garbage-dump, and if they had the smooth white eyeless gaze 
of blind coquettes, at least there was no finality about them, 
and they would go on eternally tempting his pity for their 
| shattered anklebones and chipped elbows and gouged blood- 
less nostrils. There was a comfort in owning stone: it carried | 
the conviction of permanence, and one knew it would outlast 
almost everything, especially oneself. 

One morning Jules left the Marjorie rather earlier than 
usual. As he approached the courthouse he saw a policeman 
beckoning a cluster of gaping people around a large van that 
had pulled up on the sidewalk. The crowd was moving reluct- 
antly, and all the heads were lifted to the sky, the women 
clutching their hats with one hand. Jules looked up, and saw 
two men on the courthouse balustrade, high above the street, 
fitting a block and tackle to an enormous statue. It came slow- 
ly down, floating perilously over the crowd, and swinging with 
remarkable precision into the open back of the truck. Mean- 
while another pair of workers was preparing the next statue 
for a similar descent, and soon the long row of figures on the 
balustrade was standing in the mammoth truck, elbowing one 
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another like a circle of gossipers. After the loading the wat- 
chers began to scatter quickly, but while the men were gather- 
ing up the coils of rope Jules lingered to examine the figures. 
He had scarcely been aware of them in his daily walks; they 
had seemed so much a part of the courthouse that he had 
never given any thought to them. Still, he was surprised to 
notice how decayed they were, the veins in the arms eroded 
to a startling smoothness and the features distorted or broken. 
They made a pitiful congregation, Jules thought, pressing up 
close to get a better view. Their pedestals, which might have. 
had inscriptions, had been left behind on the roof, and there 
was no way he could learn what they represented. He walked 
back to the open platform in the rear of the truck and began 
counting the marbles. There were ten statues in all, most of | 
them wearing robes or draperies that either dragged about 
their feet or exposed their grey knees, each one carrying objects 
which were obviously symbolic but which only confused Ju- 
les. There were no clues in the stern, battered faces peering 
out of their curious headdresses and forbidding beards; the 
ten sad ancients stood listlessly, like ten superannuated clerks 
in dressing-gowns waiting to be carted off to a home for the 
aged. Jules felt a tide of sorrow rise in his throat. Poor things! 
he thought, and looked up pityingly into the face of the figure 
nearest him. This one had been loaded into the truck last of 
all, and loomed at the edge of the platform as though it were 
undecided about the journey and might at any moment leap 
off and escape into the street. Like the others, it was about 
eight feet tall, but it seemed larger, less passive, more impa- 
tient of delay. The nine other figures were more neatly trap- 
ped, it was true, planted there in the middle of the truck, and 
had huddled together, shoulder to shoulder, in a league of 
companionship and defense. Only the tenth nameless giant 
stood at the rim of their alliance, its back rebelliously set 
against them, as though it had chosen its own way and needed 
no one. Jules studied it compassionately. The wrists and fingers 
were powerful, thick and heavily veined: the left hand sup- 
ported an open book, but the right hand, overshadowing the 
other, held a great scimitar, with the thumb hard against the 
blade. Its head, half-turned, bewildered Jules; under the ring 
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of a grand turban the brows jutted, the mouth withdrew, and 
Jules could not determine whether the face was warlike, like 
the scimitar, or visionary, like the book. 

A band of workers, a dozen or so, had meanwhile climbed 
aboard the van, laughing and whistling, and had already shut 
the tailgate, securing it with a length of chain tied from post 
to post. The motor started and Jules scampered out of the 
way of a blast of exhaust. The men apparently had never 
squired so extraordinary a load, and they were enjoying it, 
hoisting themselves onto the shoulders of the figures, sitting 
on a head or two, squeezing through a pair of legs, like bar- 
barians (Jules thought) cavorting atop the ruins of Rome. The 
truck moved off, agonizing under the weight of its stone crew; 
and Jules almost believed he heard a moan go up, faint and 
electrical, like a snap of faraway lightning, from the nine 
cowed prisoners in the middle of the truck, their crowns and 
hands helpless and ridiculous among the capering kidnappers. 
Only the tenth one, whose thumb was on his blade, bore no 
rider, and looked out over the locked gate toward Jules with 
an unyielding and puzzling gaze, until it was only a curious 
/ glint in the distant traffic. 

The week following this incident, the weather grew im- 
perceptibly warmer, and even the dusk felt spring-like. Jules 
was rather busy now — he always picked up a number of new 
patients in April and May, mostly executive secretaries who 
were preparing to go on a man-hunting cruise, having saved 
all year, and wished to improve their smiles, the better to 
gleam in Caribbean moonlight. Jules joshed mildly with 
them — he had with difficulty achieved a dentist's typical 
sense of humor, picking and probing like a steel explorer — 
but his mind kept slipping away from porcelain jackets and 
acrylic-faced gold inlays. («Will it show gold? Will it? » 
the secretaries always wanted to know, clutching the stem of 
the mouth-mirror and grimacing.) This was his busiest time, 
and Madeline knew it; yet just a few days ago she had written 
him that she was bringing Barby north for her court-ordered 
bi-annual week with her father. This meant, of course, that 
Jules would have to close his office. It was an absurdly in- 
convenient time: June or July, the slow months, was what he 
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had planned for. He wrote back and told Madeline that he: 
couldn't shut things up right now, he was far too busy. Too 
bad, Madeleine snapped back via air mail special delivery, it: 
‘was just too damn hot down in Florida; she was going up to 


Springfield to stay with her sister for a week or so, and then 


she was taking Bardy to Maine for the summer, If Jules want- 
ed Barby, he could keep her the week Madeline was in Spring- 
field — otherwise he couldn't see her until October. Of course, 
if he wasn't interested enough in Barby to close his office for 


‘one measly week, if he was just too busy for the daughter over 


whom he had always pretended to fuss — well, it wouldn't ' 
surprise his ex-wife in the least. It was what she expected of 
him. Let him go grubbing money and squandering it on his pile 


of bricks. N 


Jules cancelled all his appointments for the last days of 
April, bought some saucepans and dishes for his as-yet unused . 
kitchen, and sent a check for two tickets to the circus. 

The work that belonged to the crucial lost week had at 
‚any rate to be done. At seven o’clock in the morning he was 
already perched on the high stool in his laboratory, setting 
teeth or casting an inlay or rescuing developed X-ray film, 
forgotten there by his busy assistant, from the hypo, hanging it 
neatly on brackets. At ten o’clock at night he plugged his last 
amalgam in the day's last molar, shut off the lights and went 
home exhausted. 

It was, as he knew, Madeline’s retribution. She meant him 
to suffer, for she was aware he could not easily endure the 
pressures of a crowded schedule. He often enough declared to 
her that he was not by nature equipped for his profesion. It 
was a humorous profession, he complained; his office was 
always full of laughter, but he was not a natural clown, com- 
mitted, as born buffoons, are, to the actual. As is the case with 
many dentists, his earlier intention had been to go to medical 
school, but for one reason or another he had not been 
admitted. It was not merely the greater prestige of medicine 
that had attracted Jules, althought at twenty he was, to be sure, 
not uninfluenced by status. The truth was that misfortune 
excited him, distress lured his curiosity and his indulgence. As 
certain kinds of people have lusts, and are perpetually over- 
powered by them, so Jules claimed the burden of pity. But 
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the chair over which he painfully stooped day after day was 
occupied by healthy, well-off patients, whose single and com- 
mon curse was only a defective smile. As a young dentist, Ju- 
les had hoped to idealize his calling: bridgework, he had 
declaimed to his bride, was a species of sculpture; the human 
jaw a temple architecturally dependent on the buttress of the 
teeth; the reclamation of a mouth from decay a sort of ar- 
chaeological reconstruction of a dead and classical city. But 
it was not long before he discovered the monotony of a sculp- 
ture that can only be uniform, the repugnance of a temple 
that has no shrine, and the hopelessness of any final resurrec- 
tion. For the decay went on and on, reappearing incessantly, 
widening and deepening. The decay engulfed him at last. He 
concluded that dentistry was nothing more than eternal repair. 
When he had finished mending one row of teeth, new waste- 
lands confronted him. There was no art because there was no 
end. 

Nevertheless he continued all week long to remove impact- 
ed third molars, to stretch rubber dams, and to curette the 
gums of young ladies, but the process was futile and mecha- 
nical and, to his larger imagination, vengeful. He was preoc- 
cupied alternately by Madeline’s vindictive sorcery (the ache 
in his spine) and by the prospect of his daughter’s arrival, for 
it worried him that he might not succeed in renewing Barby’s 
affection. So he did not, as it turned out, notice that the 
courthouse statues had been returned to their pedestals until 
they had been on the balustrade for several days. 

Even from the ground he could see how dazzling the fi- 
gures were: heroic marbles, strong-armed, gleaming. They 
stood proudly and stonily on the courthouse roof, displaying 
their various amulets and staring, relieved and restored, out 
beyond the heads of all the passersby who would never again 
be aware of them until time should once more have reduced 
them to idols craven and broken. Craning admiringly, Jules 
brooded faintly on a philosophy of repair which could end in 
majesty. He was alone in his position. No one else looked up. 
Yet what if he were the only one who cared? The marbles 
were, after all, in his line of interest, as he liked briskly to 
put it. But to himself he yearned sentimentally after their 
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identities. The Muses, perhaps? But the Muses were of cour 
women — 

Startled, Jules counted again. Seven, eight, and... the 
were only nine figures on the balustrade. Which one was mis- 
sing? The early sun was in his eyes. He put his hand up: 
against it and tried to make out the characteristics of each. 
The empty pedestal, on the eastern end of the roof, looked 
dilapidated; it was the only one that had not been repaired,. 
as though it were expected that it would remain unoccupied.. 
Whose feet had been torn from it? With a little shiver, Jules: 
took in the moment. The absent statue was the brave old manı 
with the book and the scimitar, with whom he had made a: 
covenant of pity. | 

In the days following, the unreclaimed pedestal stood! 
vacant — until finally a trio of workmen with axes and ai 
wheelbarrow hewed it into a mound of rubble, and carted it: 
across the roof to a scaffold. Then the web of ropes and plat-- 
forms vanished, the men who walked up the walls like steady 
hornets went away, and the serene community on the balu- 
. strade was left to brood undisturbed. It was plain that the 
tenth member would not return. Jules chalked it up to the 
inscrutable governmental mind, and renewed his peregrina- 
tions in the slough of decay. 

The circus tickets came at length, brought to his apart- 
ment one morning, along with the Times, by the Marjorie’s 
septuagenarian bellboy. When he had grasped that the seats 
were precisely as he had ordered them, with a view of all 
three rings, Jules began to worry again. The circus took care 
of only one afternoon. What about the rest of the holiday? 
How would he entertain Barby? He had been too occupied 
to make plans, yet he wanted to give her a week she would 
remember with pleasure all summer, and talk about to Made- 
line. He intended to devise something extraordinary for each 
day. He meant to fill her conversation with his name and his 
gifts. He thought first of little expeditions — to the Bronx 
Zoo, the Brooklyn Children's Museum, even the Statue of 
Liberty. He determined that her visit should be a festival to 
boast about, later on, to the summer colony kids in Maine 
and perhaps less vividly to her Florida classmates in the fall. 
But the city trips would fade. He wanted her to experience 
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‚something that she would really remember, that would impress 
her as connected with him — some sort of adventure that she 
could re-live long afterward. 

| The notion obsessed him, for it was Madeline he was after. 
Punishment for punishment. He would make her ears clamor- 
ous with his spite and his achievement. « When I was staying 
with Daddy, » « One day Daddy and I,» and so on. But even 
this was not enough; even this would not last. He wanted to 
capture his daughter forever, to deliver up to her some perma- 
nent radiance which would signify himself, which would burn 
out the eyes of her mother for envy’s sake. 

He was practising frying eggs — he didn’t propose to drag 
the poor child out to a restaurant every day for breakfast, 
all dressed up, before she had her lids open. Meanwhile he 
reflected on his ambition. Exactly what the adventure was to 
be he could not decide, but a moment later, opening the Times 
to read with his egg (more fat in the pan next time, and it 
won't taste so rubbery, he promised himself) he seized it un- 
erringly. For there, right at the bottom center of the front 
page, was a photograph of the missing statue. He began read- 
ing excitedly: 


ISLAMIC FOUNDER SAYS FAREWELL 
TO 50-YR. MADISON SQUARE ROOST 


Statue of Prophet Removed 
From Row of Law-Givers 


The State Department today acknowledged it had advised 
removal of a statue of Mohammed that has graced the roof 
of the Twenty-Fifth Street Courthouse for over half a century. 
The step was taken after three Islamic governments had sub- 
mitted requests explaining that the Moslem faith frowns on 
graven images of human figures. A statue of the religious 
leader is particularly offensive to Moslems. 

The Ambassadors of the complaining nations first learned 
of the existence of the idolatrous effigy when notice appeared 
in newspapers that the row of ten historical law-givers would 
be taken down for much-needed repairs. The State Depart- 
ment, acting on the Islamic plea that the statue be destroyed 
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rather than renovated, then asked the Commissioner of Publi 
Works to get rid of the statue, which was carved in Mexic 
and cost $ 20,000. 

Returned to their pedestals are the nine other lawmakerr 
— Manu, Moses, Zoroaster, Lycurgus, Louis IX, Confucius: 
Solon, Justinian, and Alfred. Authorities are still undecideci 
about the disposal of the half-ton Mohammed, who lies wrap: 
ped in excelsior in a New Jersey warehouse... 


| 


Wrapped in excelsior! Jules thought. The rebel with the 
scimitar lying captive on his back. And excelsior! « Ever upò 
ward.» What a tragic pun, he remarked, remembering that 
the word was a motto, too, and he felt a renewal of his oldi 
sense of sorrow for the statue, which had not been meant for: 
an idol at all, but only for a reminder of the triumph of icono» 
clasm. He read the figure again, and whistled at the waste: 
$ 20,000! But it was aethetic waste also, imprisoning an im- 
pressive marble like that, invaliding it, keeping it from public 
view... 

Just then Jules had his idea. He would buy the statue for 
Barby. 

Barby had always been thrilled by his collection; indeed, 
she had taken his part against Madeline whenever a new ac- 
quisition had set off a fresh argument between them — a 
thing that occurred rarely enough in the child’s presence, for 
they were, up to a point, careful parents — although not care- 
ful enough, it was remarked, to preserve their marriage for 
Barby's sake. But the sculptures, scattered throughout their 
old house on Long Island, had transformed each surprise-filled 
alcove into a paradise of discovery for the little girl; Jules 
had loved watching Barby's fingers delicately following the 
curve of a favorite garden-vase, or exploring the mysterious 
ear of a young comic god, or sadly stroking the cracked nose 
of an ancient nymph. She examined everything minutely, af- 
fectionately, and even with a kind of despair, as though she 
were wondering why there was no life in arms and necks that 
were hardly different, except for their smooth, cold texture, 
from her own. 


«Run out in the yard, dear, » Madeline would chide her, 
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«the whole outdoors is full of children, and here you are 
| poking about in corners. » 

« All right, mama, » Barby would answer obediently, but — 
| when Jules came home the incident would be savagely describ-. 
ed to him. 

« There’s something the matter with that child! She spent. 
all afternoon with those bathing beauties of yours. I’m sure 
they're encouraging an abnormal interest in nakedness, » Ma- 
deline would complain. 

« Nonsense,» Jules said, «she dresses her dolls, doesn’t 
she, and you don’t see anything abnormal in that. » 

« And how about that silly owl, or dove, or whatever it 
is,» Madeline said, choosing a different tack, « she sat in her 
little rocker, looking up at it for half an hour, actually making 
conversation with the thing! » 

« What did she say? » Jules asked with interest. 

Madeline stared. «Say? I don’t know what she said. I’m 
telling you that she talked to a lump of rock, and all you 
care about is what she said. » 

So the argument would really begin, and Jules would insist. 
that Barby was a normally fanciful child, and Madeline would 
accuse Jules of perverting Barby’s imagination, and Jules. 
would answer that if Madeline wanted to stunt her own 
daughter’s obvious enjoyment of art that was her business, but 
as far as he was concerned he had every intention of encourag-- 
ing it, and Madeline would echo him sneeringly, and observe: 
that what he was encouraging was their child’s withdrawal. 
from reality, and that was a lovely thing to encourage in the. 
name of art, if you could call that brick-pile art, because in 
her judgement she would give him fifty cents for the whole 
shebang. 

Then Barby would come in hungry for dinner and smel-. 
ling of sweaty corduroy pants, and Jules and Madeline would 
send her to wash up without another word between them. But 
Barby always knew, Jules thought, and in the unpleasant. 
small-talk that followed the rage of the dispute she would 
search Jules’ expression anxiously. «Daddy?» she would 
begin. « Daddy, 1 played a game with the bird today — the- 
one that you said water's supposed to run out of its mouth — » 

« Beak, » Jules corrected. 
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«Beak, and I tried to make up a story about the bird 
when it used to live in the forest, but it wasn't a good story | 
like you tell. » 

She was transparently flattering him, trying to make up 
to him for Madeline's anger, and already — a year before 
they had begun to talk about getting a divorce — she wore the 
bewildered, responsible look of children who are « not happy 
at home, » who brokenly comfort or protect first one parent 
and then the other, and at last turn futilely into themselves. 

When they parted Jules told her she could choose one 
of his pieces to keep for herself. 

« Anything? » 

« Whichever one you like best. » He smiled at her miser- 
ably. « Better make it portable. » 

He was not surprised when she selected a figurine he 
called King Midas’ Daughter. That was an invention, of course; _ 
the statue was unidentified, having been separated from a 
group — a famous group, the dealer had assured him, which 
for all one knew was standing in the Metropolitan, but since 
this part of it, this young girl, so lost and exquisite, had been 
brutally severed from the rest, he could let Jules have her at 
an enormous bargain, considering the beauty of the work, 
the outstretched arms in perfect condition, the sad little mouth, 
about to speak, really Grecian in its execution, and all of it 
only eighteen inches high, a masterpiece for its size... It was 
Barby's favorite. She had insisted on setting it on her night- 
table, to admire before she fell asleep, and Jules was glad she 
had chosen it to take with her. Whenever she looked at it she 
would think of him; of all the stories he told her (Madeline 
disapproved of fairy tales) she liked King Midas best of all, 
and she had been delighted when he named the figurine after 
the poor turned-into-gold daughter. « Tell it again!» she 
always cried, and he would have to start all over again, patient- 
ly, explaining how there was once a king who loved his gold 
more than anything else in the world, and when he had finish- 
ed she would smile at him teasingly and say, « And there was 
the little girl, all stiff, just as if you’d cast her, daddy » — for 
once in his laboratory she had been impressed by the white- 
hot whirling of his casting machine. 


So King Midas’ Daughter had traveled to Florida with 
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Barby and Madeline, and a few weeks afterward there came 
a letter in Barby’s hard-working fourth-grade scrawl, telling 
how the stone child had fallen from a table and had split 
down the middle. « Daddy Im Sory, » the letter ended, and 
since then she had written nothing. But he knew from the 
queer little apology over her gawky signature that she was 
regretfully recalling everything — the mock christening they'd 
held for the figurine, the stories, the long afternoon she'd 
spent in his lab doggedly watching him play at being Midas. 
It was, in a way, because of this — the destruction of his 
gift — that Jules decided to buy the statue of Mohammed. 
If he could contrive it, what a remarkable affair! An event 
of power and splendor! He quickly began to plan the outline 
of the story as he would tell it to Barby — the old, sad, 
brave hero abandoned; the tragic sojourn in the warehouse 
dungeon; the magnificent rescue; the restoration to the light. 
The accident — if it was an accident, Jules amended grimly — 
that had halved King Midas” Daughter under Madeline's prob- 
ably rejoicing eye had produced in himself a desire to com- 
pensate — to retaliate — with some grand and celestial gesture, 
to delight Barby with some event not merely unforgettable, 
or impossible of being matched, but so overwhelming and 
magical that it would in some way mold or transform her. 

He wrote to the Commissioner of Public Works. When 
an answer did not come at once, he telephoned; a series of 
bewildered secretaries assured him that as far as anyone knew, 
Mohammed was not for sale. He wrote again, protesting that 
the statue should not be left to crumble in darkness when 
there was a willing buyer. A letter came from the Public 
Works office, saying that disposal of the statue had not yet 
been resolved upon, but if at a future date a sale were con- 
templated, he would be among the first to hear of it. 

Jules was now determined to own the statue. He could 
think of nothing else. The figure of Mohammed hovered 
urgently in his mind, pressing to be understood. He went to 
the library and examined a copy of the Koran, but he found 
it full of obscure poetry. Then he discovered an abridged edi- 
tion of Gibbon and read in it about the complex wars of the 
Prophet’s successors. Buc the most important fact he learned 
about Mohammed was also the most interesting: the Prophet's 
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fierce unitarian bent, how he hated images, how he styledl 
himself the most glorious idol-smasher of all. 

No one, Jules suddenly realized, would have objected | 
more to the statue of Mohammed than Mohammed himself. , 

He wrote another long, aggressive, detailed letter to the: 
Commissioner of Public Works and waited tensely for the: 
reply: only a dozen days lay between now and Barby’s arrival. , 
Meanwhile, in anticipation, he continued to rehearse the) 
fables and romantic inventions she loved to hear — once there : 
was a statue that existed by mistake, that had never wished ' 
to exist, and that was not supposed to exist: so was it real, 
or not?... And then he would sweep his palm upward to the 
form of the Prophet and grandly exclaim, Real! 

The answer came on a Wednesday morning, three days 
before Madeline was to deliver Barby to his suite in the 
Marjorie. 


Dear Dr. McCormick (it read): 

We are glad to inform you that we are now ready to 
negotiate for the sale of the Mohammed marble, with the 
condition attaching that it remain in a private collection. 

Since public exibition has been denied to the statue, we 
are not able to dispose of it through any of the usual private 
or public channels. The remaining possibility would be the 
sale of the marble itself, as rubblework, to the terrazzo trade. 
In view of its value as a work of art, however, and in view 
of your expressed interest as a collector, we feel that your 
bid presents the only reasonable alternative to its neglect or 
destruction... 


Jules bought the statue for three hundred dollars. 

On Saturday morning, white-gloved and pleasantly brown- 
skinned, Madeline stepped out of the elevator, looking exactly 
as Jules had pictured her; nothing had altered but her com- 
plexion. Behind her came Barby, holding her mother's hand, 
lingering a little over the tapestried roses under her feet; she 
stood selfconsciously aside during the businesslike reunion of 
her parents. Jules had stiffened excitedly, preparing for Bar- 
by’s running kiss, straight into his arms; but she only reached 
up quietly for his cheek, with a little decorous lift of her 
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chin that was new to her — out of consideration for Madeline, 
he thought, or perhaps it was merely that she was now too 
grown up to hurl herself at him. A momentary sense of aliena- 
tion touched him as he led the two of them into his suite, 
listening to Madeline remind him about Barby’s allergy to 
‚tomato-y foods: «She came out in purplish pimples all over 
her last time and they lasted for days — what in the name of 
_mercy is that? » she broke off loudly. 

A gigantic wooden crate stood in the center of the room. 

He couldn't resist it. «A pile of bricks,» he told her 
seriously. « I’m having a fireplace built in. » 

« But you have a fireplace, » Barby said, starting to point; 
then suddenly she understood, or perhaps merely felt, his 
satire. She turned away and began to explore his rooms. 

« Well, you’ve really gone all out this time,» Madeline 
said, staring up at the unopened crate and shaping a brief 

- sarcastic whistle. « What is it — a full-scale replica of Rocke- 
feller Center? » 

« Something of the sort, » Jules agreed. He looked adoring- 
ly after his daughter; her hands were soaring prayerfully toge- 
ther, clutching a little plastic purse. « Barby, there's a con- 
tainer of milk on the kitchen table, and a glass, and some 
special cookies. No, turn right — there you are — » 

They watched her white legs disappear behind a wall. 

«I was afraid she’d get sunburned, » Jules said. 

« I know how to take care of my child, » Madeline said. 
« I hope you do as well all week. Please remember about the 

_ tomatoes — not even catsup. » 

« All right. » 

« Well, I guess that’s all. l’Il be back for her Friday.» 
She faced the door, hesitating. « Oh. I forgot. Jules, will you 
look at her teeth? I think she’s got a cavity starting, in the 
back, on the right side — » 

« Why do you let her eat so much candy? » he accused. 

She met his look reluctantly. « Jules, she’s a very nervous 
child. I think you should know that. » 

« She seems perfectly all right. » 

« No, you really want to be very careful of her. » 

« Has she been ill? » he asked quickly. 

« Not really, except for the purple patches — Jules, I 
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don't want you to excite her imagination. You know what I 
mean. — Keep her outdoors and busy. » 

«Oh hell, Madeline! I’m perfectly capable of caring for 
the child — I have everything planned. l’m taking her to the 
circus. » 

«Oh, the circus, that's good, yes. Things like that. But 
nothing morbid, you know exactly what 1 mean, no stories. 
Those things of yours... » She waved at goddesses, urns, angels. 
« For her own good, I wish you'd see that she isn’t affected 
by them. » 

« Affected? » 

« Keep her away from them, Jules. » 

«I don’t suppose, » he attacked suddenly, « that figurine 
I gave her just fell off the table all by itself? » 

«No,» she admitted. She was curiously submissive. «I 
threw it. » 

« Very nice, » he said, controlling himself. « It merely cost 
me twenty dollars. » 

«I know.» She walked back into the room and looked 
up absently at the center ceiling-bulbs; they just missed the 
top of the crate. « Jules, I didn’t intend to tell you this. You’re 
responsible for it, of course, but that’s no longer important. 
You’ll be with Barby rarely enough. And I think you should 
have the privilege of seeing your daughter now and again, 
provided you take care.» She circled the crate slowly; he 
was certain she was dying to know what it contained, but he 
was equally certain she would never deign to ask. 

« Well? » he prodded, annoyed by her half-maternal, half- 
dramatic air. 

« As I said, she’s a terribly nervous child. She has — 
fantasies. That little statue you gave her — King Midas’ 
Daughter — well, one afternoon I found her in hysterics over 
it, because it wouldn’t come back to life. I told her it was 
only a doll made of stone, but she insisted it had to come back 
to life, because it happens that way in the story when King 
Midas repents. » 

« Oh come now, Madeline — » 

« And — wait — I got so furious I tried to smash it, but 
it only broke in two. And then she said the charm was broken, 
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the statue had come alive — she had seen its eyelids flicker 
just as I raised it to break it — but that I had killed it. » 

« Listen, if you want to know who's crazy, Tl tell you. 
It’s you, » Jules said bitterly. «I can just see it — she was 
angry at you because you’d interfered with her make-believe, 
as usual — and then when you broke the thing you only got 
her into a worse temper. It’s perfectly simple. » 

«She was convinced I’d murdered it. » 

« Oh, quit psychoanalyzing the kid,» Jules muttered, 
because he heard Barby coming down the hall. She had taken 
off her coat and hat and was already skipping a little; he 
marveled at how quickly she had grown used to his apartment. 
Or was it that she felt at home in the presence of his familiar 
clutter? It seemed to him, nevertheless, that the moment Ma- 
deline was gone, disappearing into the elevator like a depart- 
ing spirit of malevolence, Barby came out of hiding. She danc- 
ed around the crate like a little white witch; Jules could not 
help laughing for joy. He fetched her up — she was heavier 
than he remembered — and tickled her until she doubled 
up with glee. He greedily renewed his certainty of her beauty 
(that was Madeline’s genetic contribution, surely not his,) but 
she was lovelier than her mother, less wraithlike, except for 
the ghostly whiteness of her hair, which poured in long ar- 
chitectural flutes over her body as it wriggled in his arms. 
Her complexion was extraordinary, so marvelously layered 
that the blue strings of veins glowing translucently through 
her skin seemed like paths of pale jewels brocaded just beneath 
the surface. And he possessed her, and had the power to make 
her happy! 

«It’s a surprise for you, Barby! Now you wait, and Til 
telephone downstairs for the bellboy to help me open this 
thing. » 

« What is it, Daddy? » she cried, hugging him excitedly. 

« You'll see, be patient. It’s for you, » he said again. The 
man arrived with a hammer, a saw, and a crowbar. « Oh God, » 
Jules exclaimed when he saw the armful of tools. « We don’t 
need all those. Just the crowbar to pry it open. Easy now — 
watch it! Gently, this thing is fragile... » 

The man disagreed indignantly. He had seen it being 
hoisted into the freight elevator, they had told him it weighed 
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as much as two grand pianos... Little by little the wood grip- | 


ping the nails splintered off, the nails bounced to the floor in 


showers, and the sides of the huge box fell away like suddenly | 


opening petals. 

The statue of Mohammed stood revealed. 

« Get this packing stuff out of here, » Jules directed, step- 
ping over the boards to where Barby was waiting mutely. He 


was eager for the man to go, for he was trembling vaguely | 


with anticipation and he wanted nothing to influence her 
response. 


Barby’s head came not far above the lowest half of the | 


scimitar. She reached up and carefully encircled with her. 


whole hand the giant index finger that was pointing on the 


open page of the book. Then she knelt and scrutinized the — 
forward foot in its sandal. x 


«Do you like him? » 
His question hung urgently. 


« Oh daddy, » she italicized rapturously, « it’s the biggest | 


doll I ever owned! » 

Jules laughed until he hurt. Madeline’s bad-fairy admoni- 
tions were all at once swept away; he dismissed her as a small- 
time Lilith, and went on laughing at his adorable child. For 
Barby’s dumbfounded digestion of what the crate actually 
held had swiftly turned into possessiveness. 

«Is he really for me? » 

« Of course. » 

« And I can take him to Maine with me? » 

. «Oh well, not really. It wouldn’t be practical. But Pll 
keep him here for you, and whenever you come to visit, he’ll 
be here for you to play with. » 

She pouted. «I wish I could take him with me. » 

« Mama wouldn’t like it, would she? Besides, he isn’t a 
traveling man. » Then he remembered about the hegira. « Any 
more, I mean. » 

« Did he use to travel? » 

« Oh yes, quite a bit, from city to city. In a caravan his 
uncle owned. Once he went to Mecca — that’s his special city. 


You see, there's a story to him. » 


«Tell it! » 
«All right.» He took her up on his lap delightedly. 
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.« Once there was a good man named Mohammed. — That's 
who this statue is.» She stared up at the great silent head 
‚and the brooding blind eyes as she listened. « Mohammed 
worshipped God, but all the other people in his neighborhood 
were bad and worshipped stone statues. » 

« Just like you, daddy. » 

«What do you mean? » Jules said, startled. 

« That's what mama thinks. She says you worship stone. » 

He smiled. « Your mother meant something else,» he 
said. « That worship means to like or admire very much. But 
these other people really worshipped the stone statues — they 
thought the statues were like God. But you can't see or touch 
God. » 

« Then what happened? » Barby said, impatient of meta: 
physics. 

« Well, Mohammed went around telling people that they 
should break up their statues. Isn’t it silly, he said, to carve 
something out of stone all by yourself and then to get down 
on your knees and call it God. Those statues aren’t God — 
they’re only idols. » 

He saw Barby carefully observing the statue in the room. 
« What’s that big knife for? » 

« The scimitar? Well, when some of the idol-worshippers 
refused to break up their statues, Mohammed pulled out his 
trusty scimitar and — pow! — crash! — he knocked those 
idols to little bits. » 

«Oh,» she breathed joyfully, «and did the people just, 
have fits? » 

« No, they were converted, » Jules said. « When they look- 
ed down and saw those old statues scattered all over the place 
like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, they knew their idols weren’t 
powerful enough to be the one true God. » He smiled to him- 
self. He didn’t mean to make a little Moslem out of her, 
although it wasn’t too far-fetched, since one of her grand- 
mothers was strongly Unitarian. He only meant to armor her 
against Madeline’s religion of anti-imagination, and, in a way, 
to convert her to himself. 

So it was a success, his fantastic gift. She would remem- 
ber it always; the event would dominate her until she was 
almost grown. The tremendous fact that he had proclaimed 
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her the owner of so enormous an object was enough to influ- 
ence her in his favor; it was comparable, on his own level.. 
to his having inherited the Empire State Building — the: 
donor would be remembered, if nothing else. But there was; 
something else: his histories of the Prophet. They drew her: 
to him with a wonderful intensity, and he gave himself! 
tenderly and eagerly, expending all his resources, racking his ı 
brain for invention after invention, tale after tale, for she was: 
insatiable. He supposed he would be exhausted, and in need of 
a vacation, when she was gone. Was there ever such a 

daughter? he wondered in amusement. And was there ever’ 
so ingenious a father? 

On Sunday morning he took her to his office and checked 
her teeth and cleaned them with pumice and a rotary brush. 
Afterward, on their way to Madison Square Garden for the 
circus, they passed the courthouse and he showed her the nine 
other lawgivers and the empty place where Mohammed had 
been. She was so entranced by the thought that her statue 
had once stood right up there, on a rooftop, that only his rash 
promise of a hundred clowns got them to the circus on time. 
. On Monday they went to the zoo. On Tuesday they sailed up 
the Hudson in a sightseeing boat. On Wednesday. — 

But on Wednesday a curious thing happened. 

He had planned a walk through Central Park in search 
_of the carousel, but just after breakfast a patient with a 
raging toothache telephoned. Jules was exasperated; he tried 
to put the woman off by suggesting a hot salt-water rinse, but 
when the telephone rang again half an hour afterward, he 
knew it was no use, and he would have to treat her in his 
office. He started to get Barby’s headgear for her, then sensibly 
changed his mind. lt was too hot for April. Why drag her 
crosstown and tire her before the day’s outing had even begun? 
He would be back for her in forty-five minutes, and then 
they would set out on their pleasurable errand. 

« If anything's the matter, Barby, you just pick up the 
telephone and call the desk downstairs. Is that clear? Now 
you wait for me, and rest, and Pll be back in less than 
an hour. » 

He caught a taxi going crosstown, and, crawling through 
traffic block by block in what had lived up to the promise 
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of turning into a scorching spring heat, full of odious auto- — 


mobile effluvium, he was glad Barby had serenely agreed to 
remain behind. His mother-hennish dislike of leaving her 
alone in the hotel was alarmist and absurd: she was a sane 
child and would know how to proceed if there were a fire, 
or something equally improbable. 

He took care of his patient, found another taxi for the 


even more tedious return trip, and by the time he opened the 


door of his suite he was throroughly wilted. He felt foolishly 
relieved to see Barby sitting unharmed on the folding bed, 
which, at her request, he had set up at the feet of her new 
property. 

«It's good you didn’t come, Barby. Hot! I’m pooped. » 
He bounced down beside her. 

Then he noticed something odd in her expression. It was 
the look of decorum — that air of having secrets — which 


- she had assumed when she had not wanted Madeline to see 


her running into her father’s arms. 

« Has anything happened? Mr. Greene — the bellboy — 
did he come here? Was the chambermaid here? » 

« No, » she answered tremulously. 

« Then what’s the matter? » 

« Nothing. » She hesitated. Sunlight was cascading through 
the window, lighting the strands of her hair like the thinnest 
of filaments. Nothing in this bright chamber could have 
frightened her; there was not a shred of gloom anywhere. 
Mohammed’s white candescent breast hung unchanged by sun 
or shadow. The goddesses gleamed pleasantly in their stone 
arbors. 

« What is it? » Jules repeated gently. 

« Daddy—do we believe in Mohammed? » 

« Now Barby. You know we’re Presbyterians. » 

«But do we believe in him? » He saw that, from her 
point of view, he had not answered her question. 

« No. Well, in a way. The Mohammedans believe some of 
the same things we do, » he said unconvincingly. 

«Oh.» She looked thoroughly dissatisfied; she began 
again, groping. « Daddy, why did they take Mohammed off 


the roof? » 
« I’ve told you, dear. Because the real Mohammed wanted 
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all the statues destroyed. And this Mohammed is a statue. » 

« He’ not the real Mohammed? » she wondered, leaning 
forward to examine the giant sandal with a baffled gesture. 

« Of course not. — They were going to break him up, but 
I bought him just in time. I saved him. » He hoped she would 
not ask why the nine other figures, which he had not saved, 
had not been destroyed to please Mohammed. It was a logical 
rejoinder but luckily it did not occur to her. She was preoc- 
cupied with something else. 

«I think he must be the real Mohammed, » she observed 
decisively. 

« What makes you think so? » Jules asked carefully, with 
a trace of fear. « Don't you understand what a statue is? You're 


getting mixed up, » he went on when she did not answer. « The . | 


real Mohammed — the one who did all those things in the 
stories — has been dead for centuries. The real Mohammed 
could walk and talk. A statue can't. » 

« No, » she agreed quietly, and he thought in relief and 
triumph that he had handled his explanation well. Madeline 
would have launched into jargon-edged hysterics about fan- 
tasies and withdrawal symptoms, instead of sensibly laying out 
definitions. For he was sure that it was only a certain fuzzi- 
ness of definition that was disturbing Barby. 

But her face was all at once bitterly distorted. « He didn't 
walk and he didn’t talk. I talked to him. » 

« Darling, » Jules began kindly. He understood now. In 
his absence she had hiddenly resumed her conversational game, 
and now, because Madeline had violently forbidden it, she 
was suffering from shame and guilt. That fanatic! he thought, 
angrily recalling Madeline's warning. She's trying to make 
. Barby as literalminded as herself; shell end by making her 
ill. « Yes, darling, » he said soothingly, caressing his daughter’s 
smooth, solid little arms, « and wasn’t it disappointing when 
old Mohammed didn’t answer! That’s the trouble with make- 
believe. » 

«But he did answer,» she protested softly, looking at 
him with scared eyes. She's afraid l’Il scream at her the way 
her mother does, Jules thought compassionately. She's afraid 
Pl punish her. 

« You just said he didn't talk. Look, Barby, » Jules said 
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 stoutly, «you know he’s only a stone statue, don’t you? You | 
said yourself he's just a big doll. You do understand that, 
don't you? » 

She nodded as if to reassure and console him. 

« All right, » he said, « then l’m satisfied he didn't manage 
to answer you if he can’t talk. Where would his voice have | 
come from? » 

« It wasn’t a voice. » 

He smiled at her ingenuity; she was improvising beauti- 
fully. And from her intonation, her thoughtful attitude, her 
little palms curved against her cheeks, he was almost persuad- 
ed to believe that she believed in her fable. « It wasn’t a voice 
or a sound or anything. It was a sort of writing — a bunch of 
crooked letters — that jumped out on that page, up there, 
like a rash of pimples. » 

« What color were the letters? Like your tomato rash? » 
Jules laughed. 

« They weren’t a color. They were sort of like» — she 
looked across the room to where the andirons were sun-dazzl- 
ed gold points — «light. » 

« Well? What did they say? » But her earnestness troubl- 
ed him. 

« I don’t know, » she said simply. « I couldn't read them. » 

«Oh well, » he said, dismissing it, «then we won't ever 
know.» He: tugged her away. «Come on, let's go find the 
carousel. » 

She lingered one moment more. «1 thought if I looked 
at that writing long enough, I'd make it out. And I was just 
beginning to, only it disappeared when you came in. » 

He glanced up at the blank stone book, held by the sinewy 
marble hand; it looked all at once capable of brutality, queer- 
ly and suddenly warlike. « Nothing written up there now, » 
he agreed, but he quietly resolved that he would not leave 
Barby alone again. 

That evening he started to drag the folding cot into 
his own bedroom, so that she would not sleep near the statue. 
But when Barby tearfully protested, he left it where it was. 
The child was perfectly right. He didn’t want to give her 
fears she didn’t have. 

The night passed peacefully. He stayed awake for most of 
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it, listening for sounds from the next room. He heard nothing, , 
and he went on tossing miserably, hating Madeline for the 
suspicions she had subtly put in his brain. 

He must have fallen asleep near morning, for the sun was 
already turning the complex scene behind his closed eyelids 
into a vivid crimson when something, it felt like an earth- 
quake, forced him to open them: in her flannel nightgown 
Barby was shaking him awake. « Daddy! The writing's come 
back! » 

He was immediately and coldly alert. « All right, Barby. . 
Show me.» He leaped after her little pale heel-bottoms as _ 
they flickered rapidly ahead of him. 

The statue of Mohammed rose up in the morning-lit room 
like some old Nereus white-foamed from the sea. His beard — 
rippled wetly; the folds of his garments were luminous and 
almost without shadow, as if the light had poured liquidly 
and evenly into the crevices. The scimitar’s edge glinted. 

«It’s the sun, Barby. The reflection of the sun on the 
marble. » 

She was shaking her head, denying and denying; her head 
rained hair. « No. But they’re gone now. They went away. 
The squiggly letters. » 

He knelt beside her. « Come, let's wash your face. » He 
took her hand and she followed obediently. She let him squee- 
ze the cold washcloth against her brow. But she was not 
feverish. Her skin was as cool as the water he was pressing 
against it. She stood passively waiting until he was finished 
with her. 

« The letters were pretty dim,» she said. « But when I 
started to watch them they got brighter. They got brighter 
right after I was wide awake. » 

« PH tell you what,» Jules said, «let's get dressed and 
go out for breakfast today. That'll be fun, for a change, what 
do you say? » 

«I could read them, » Barby said. «I could read them 
just as easy as anything. And they weren't even English. » 

Jules had heard about Joseph Smith finding the golden 
plates, Joan and the saintly voices — but he could not believe 
that this could have happened to his own child. Yet her 
sudden quiescence, her almost torpor, as if she were exhausted 
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now by some terror or unendurable vision, did not altogether 
convince him that she had merely had a nightmare. She was 
no longer excited; she was instead calmly, frighteningly po- 
sitive. 

« I suppose they were Arabic letters, » he said with mourn- 
ful irony, and probed his memory in despair to see whether 
he had ever given her the basis for such imaginings. At the 
same time he was aware of the comic-strip humor of her not- 
ing — so literally! — what the language wasn’t. 

« I don’t know if they were Ar — what you said, because 
I never saw letters like that before, » she observed seriously. 

« But you knew they were letters? » 

«Oh yes, because 1 could read them, and anything you 
can read is letters, isn’t it? » 

He nodded helplessly and pityingly. The child was hide- 
ously original. « I hope they said something really interest- 
ing,» he went on lightly, « something worth getting me up 
for. Now let’s get dressed for breakfast. » 

Jules walked down the long hall to the bathroom and 
plugged in his electric razor. The steady, loud buzz filled his 
ears, and in the soundlessness of not being able to hear other 
sounds, only the raucous monotonous dominating shaver, he 
abstractedly contemplated his face in the mirror. It looked 
ghastly with sleeplessness and fright. He moved the razor 
across his left cheek, carving a pale path; just at that mo- 
ment something, the touch or lustre of his magically emerging 
bare skin, and a single bone that vaguely resembled Barby’s, 
reminded him how deeply and sorrowfully he loved her. It 
seemed to him suddenly that they ought to have stayed toge- 
ther, he and Madeline, in the house on Long Island, and given 
up greed for Barby’s sake. 

He thought he heard a noise. He clicked off the razor. 

« Barby? » 

« Uh-huh, » she answered from the living room. 

« Nothing. O.K., » he called, and went back into the bath- 
room. He stretched his upper lip and slid the razor across 
it; a wave of grief struck him. Why had they not been kind 
to one another, and saved Barby? Oh, was she lost? What if it 
were true, Madeline’s notion, what if she were what people 
charitably called a « nervous » child, no longer knowing the 
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real from the a what then? And if he had kneaded this; 
distortion into her! _ à | 

Thank God, Madeline was coming for her tomorrow, they: 

would talk about it... But the strangeness of it! What did she: 
think she had seen, poor angel, what crooked letters, what | 
crazy intelligences, what — 

He heard a terrifying sound. 

The first thing he saw was the andiron, rolling across hl | 
floor and shining like a moon. It rocked twice more and stop- 
ped. Mohammed’s hand, severed at the wrist, had fallen near’ 
a crumbled bit of robe, pointing nowhere. But the fingers of | 
the right hand, still clutching a piece of scimitar, lay enmeshed 
in Barby’s hair. ti 4 

He fell to his knees to touch her blue-threaded flesh; it, | 
was smooth, cold, marvelously white. But her hair was stain- 
ing rapidly, rivers of red through rivers of white. There was. 
a vibration somewhere — not far. He remembered that his 
razor still dangled, singing, from its cord in the bathroom. 
He looked up at the face of the broken statue; the dead stone | 
eyes said nothing. He looked down at the face ei his daughter, 
shatterer of the shatterer of idols. And he saw only the agoniz- 
ing whiteness of stone. 

Everywhere Jules turned in the sunny room he saw stone. 
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PROBLEMS OF AN EMPIRE I 


A. Theories are breakable like toys in the hands of a | 


child. 


B. Two sides of the City. 
. Darkness, illness, death. 
. Dazzle, gaiety, and splendour. 
. The elaborate ritual of multiple relations, 
. Accidental co-habitation. 
. The jostling noise of innumerable souls like water. 
. City and Counter-City. 
The real City and the magical City. 
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C. 

The Empire is now on the defensive; it cannot remember 
a time when it was not. The memory of its foundation is lost 
in the ages. Foundation by the sword or the arrow, by the 
blood of men, the foresight of planners, the courage, the sa- 
crifice, the endurance of a small army, by the conquest of vast 
expanses, the sacking of cities, the downfall of famous rulers. 
In reality it was founded as a conception. From then onwards 
it has fluctuated crumbled to pieces, arisen in other forms, like 
the proverbial phoenix from its ashes, it has retreated to the 
vanishing point, or advanced too far and disappeared beyond 
the borders of reflection; it has continued to exist in wrath; 
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from the corner of our eyes, disfigured or dismembered, dis: 
torted or in fragments, but always like the fixed reflection. 
of a face in the mirror. It has been diverted to other currents | 
of thought; alternatively it has existed only in one person. 
or just in a few scattered individuals across the world. In. 
chaos or in immaculate order, it can be found. It is revealed 
in a flicker of a smile, in a flash of anger, in the tranquillity © 
of a woman in love, in the anxiety of the pursuit of love. It. 
also exists in splendour. Its eagles are still carried into alien 
territories, among the vanquished tribes; its borders merge 
onto the inexistant or just end on a shallow sea. The breast | 
of a man signifies a frontier; all is possible. But the centre is 
still a City. Therein resides allpowerful the invisible nerve. 
There are men that serve it with humble arrogance with 
scrupulous and dignified exactitude. Beyond the relentless 
formality of ritual, there is squalor and endless variation, the 
simmering fluidity of life, the friends and enemies and fierce 
competition and the law of failure and success. But there are 
shattering moments when it appears untouched before it vani- 


shes, as if it had been compressed into one single image, a 


fraction of sound later, producing the illusion of a living thing, 
like a face turned inside out. Then back to normal. It will 
suffer total death and total revival will ensue, like the god 
of spring. 


THE CREATURE NUMBER THREE 


This is where the Empire stands; not on a hill against 
the sky, not in the valley among the rocks, not in the sea 
among the reflections of ships on the water. This is where it 
stands: where the two rivers meet but refuse to meet, where 
they run parallel in opposite directions, from source to estua- 
ry from estuary to source; where the two winds from East 
and West, blast an entrance through the iron doors. Where 
walls crumble with ringing laughter. A place where armies 
arrange to meet and cannot find the spot on the map. Here 
it stands among the rubble of consecutive civilisations, in the 
spirit of violence, in the embankment of fire, where sword 
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meets lust and quenches it in blood and dust. Here it stands — 
traced on the earth by an invisible spear. Firm like a woman's 
waist. Elegant like a sail in the wind. Unexpected like a re- 
partee, breakable like a rock. 


Today I visited the neighbourhood. In vain. No trace of 
the Empire. I am going out again tonight. It is largely a matter 
of luck. Application. Another word for it: setting in order. 
How can it be set in order? Since its essence is disorder? 
Knowledge of the Empire just means one is living in it, una- 
wares of its logic, its sequence — the pattern and the hier- 
archy of its tribes and the authenticity of its citizens, the 
identity of its rulers. Or is it that we know it only too well? . 
That nothing is unkown, therefore we don't bother to formu- 
late, to recognise, to officiate, to sanctify, appoint, anoint, pro- 
claim anyone. 

Yet how important to designate even the most unimpor- 
tant occurence: What is nameless cannot exist. That is why I 
will propose a name. Gestina, a woman. Stolon, a man. A 
mountain? Palaion, if it has been seen before. Neon, if only 
recently discovered among other peaks. 


Today I feel I can bribe my way in. To seduce with the 
sight of gold. I feel that they are infinitely corruptible. None 
of this nonsense, this myth of incorruptibility. Is it not ano- 
ther of those stories spread around by those whose interest 
lies in the untouchability of the Empire? Should we fall in 
the trap they set? It seems to me now that if one could become 
as corrupt as they, the frontier would be opened, the signal 
would be given, by beacon or messenger to the capital, and a 
relay of white horses would be laid on. Would one have to 
tip? On this little point one’s future reputation in the capital 
would stand or fall. But what does it matter? If they are 
really as corrupt as I believe them to be, one could always 
buy back a lost reputation. 

Tonight I seem to be in full flight. At dusk the horses 
were waiting on the frontier. We mounted and we fled. Pur- 
sued? I don’t think so. Behind us as we look back the Empire 
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is visible as a huge red star, hovering on the horizon. Soon it 
will be invisible to the naked eye, but its long red rays will 
follow us, long after, over the arid plain, till we reach the 
city of refuge which is only a few miles away. There we may 
quench our thirst. Have a bath. Sit down in a cafe and watch 
the evening crowds walking past while we sip a cup of coffee 
on the Waterfront. 


What is the name of the City of Refuge? 


The motorcycles are roaring behind us. A brilliant morn- 
ing on the roads, in clouds of dust; Official secrets. By lunch. 
time we shall be in the capital. We shall hardly have time 
to change before the official reception. Is it all a mirage, or 
am I really as important as all that? 


On a tightrope: It seems to be the only way in or out. 


When one leaves a city behind, one thinks one has left 
it for ever. But this is a mistake. If now the journey seems to 
be through hills and country roads, in the desert, among caves 
over the sea, on rocks on beaches over another sea and a 
cityless continent, the cities are really always there, waiting 
for you, ambushed, invisible like Sirens, across your path. You 
will escape them according to your power. But eventually the 
strongest one, the one which has the greatest pull will hold 
you, and you will stick on its enormous sparkling surface like 
a splinter of iron. You cannot choose. 


From the City of Refuge one can see nothing, though 
all is clear; the light is brilliant. The sea like a mirror. The 
sun shines, the sky is pure transparent blue. Visibility nil. 
The whole thing is a cage of light which outblinds what lies 
beyond. You are caught in it. Even the memory of the dark 
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isintegrates in a flash of blue. rat: 


PROBLEMS OF AN EMPIRE II a 


Portrait of an empress 

Troubles of an empire 

The capital 
5A Provincial figures 
i An evening out | Ks 
On the border .. f a 
A small geography 
Portrait of a courtier 
Siege 
Change of government 
Habits and Conventions 
The people 


SERA ee Sy e ee 
ee 


Simple pleasures 
Nocturnal scenes 
Banquet with orgy < 
; Rebellion 

Lord and overlords 
Parvenus 

Excursion 

Metaphysical comment 
Historians and histrionics 
Soldiers and prostitutes 
Grandes dames and 
Little incidents 

Captivity 

Excursion 

Invasion 


City, city, oh city, not the city of God. What sort of a 
city of boredom, where happiness or despondency meet in the 
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same breath. What is it like inside out, what does it look like. | 
you, me, or the person staring, out of a window straight into 
your eyes, when you are about to meet someone you had | 
known for many years before, but are now apprehensive of — 
meeting again in case his words might reveal the unwanted 
sight of yourself in a discarded posture, caught like a fly in 
a net, fixed in that memory like an old photograph. There | 
are these two people. The one unknown, who stared straight 
into your eyes behind the window, the total stranger and the 
other who knows to much about you, but whose knowledge 
is a distortion of yourself, reflection of an image that has 
ceased. I choose the cruel impact of two living faces, which 
will release the light of what is to be known. What is it like, 
not the city of God, but this structure of bones, this network 
of eyes, this broken continuity of flesh, this potential of words _ 
like a huge unexploded arsenal. What is it like inside out? 


PROBLEMS OF AN EMPIRE 


I. ON COMMUNICATIONS. 

II. ON LOCOMOTION. 

III. THE CITY OF REFUGE AND THE MOUNTAIN OF WATER. 

IV. WHAT ATTRACTS ME TO THE EMPIRE. A LOVED ONE? 

V. THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF REFUGE: THE NEARBY 
VOLCANO? ABOUT TO ERUPT AT ANY MOMENT. 

VI. DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF REFUGE. 

VII. ENCOUNTER WITH THE DISTORTER. 
VIII. THE DESPOT OF THE EMPIRE. MY RELATIONS TO HIM. 

IX. MY POSITION AS AN EXILE. THE ELEGANCE THAT AROUSED 
ENVY IN THE CAPITAL. CONVERSATION BETWEEN DANDY 
AND POLITICIAN LIVING IN ANOTHER CITY. 

DANDY: «I WAS OSTRACISED BECAUSE OF MY ELE- 
GANCE. » POLITICIAN: «I WAS OSTRACISED BECAUSE OF 
MY ELOQUENCE. » 

X. COMPLAINT OF A WATCHMAN ON THE FRONTIER. 

XI. MY DOG SPOKE, SAID A FRIEND. T. ELABORATED. IT WAS 
AS IF MY DOG SPOKE. 
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DEPRESSED AGAIN. Alone in the house except for the child. 
Asleep in the next room. Can one accept to be: bullied by 
inferiors, maltreated by companions, ignored by equals or 
superiors; Assert yourself, assert yourself; dictate your con- 
ditions to your beaten enemy; he is beaten but you have to 
point that out to him. Otherwise he will consider you beaten 
and treat you accordingly. Show no mercy to the biting under- 
dog. Kick him hard if he tries again. In the softest place till 
he howls. Then the other dogs will respect you. When someone 
you admire treats you abominably, ignore. He will repent. 


WHAT IS THE POTENTIAL OF THE EMPIRE? 

HOW MANY MILLION MEN? 

HOW MANY THOUSAND LANCES SWORDS HORSES PIKES JAVE- 
LINS SPURS HELMETS COATS OF ARMOUR BOOTS SADDLES 

_ REINS EAGLES BANNERS? 

HOW MANY PAIRS OF EYES? 

HOW MANY HEADS WITH GOLDEN AUBURN JETBLACK HONEY 
COLOURED HAIR? 

HOW MANY CHURCHES MONASTERIES PALACES AQUEDUCTS 
TEMPLES BROTHELS HARBOURS SHIPS CITIES STRONG 
POINTS CASTLES MOATS DRAWBRIDGES CANALS AVENUES 
PREFECTURES CONSULATES LARGE ESTATES PROVINCES 
DOMINIONS? 

WHO WILL SUPERVISE RATIFY ABROGATE THE TREATIES? 

WHO WILL RECEIVE THE VISITORS IN SPLENDOUR? 

WHO WILL EVADE BY DEXTROUS DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS 
IMMINENT THREATS TO ITS EXISTENCE? 

WHO WILL NAME IT? 


I will. 

Who are you? 

I am He—Who—Will. 

Where are you? Speak. 

I am He—Who—Won't; 

Your name. What? No name. No function? 


What are you then as designated? 


A common secretary? 
Why is your identity kept secret? You are kidding; 
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Not for official or private reasons? 
Then you are nothing: 

No. I am He—Who—Will. 

Where do you inhabit? 
_No place. 

No place, every place, every place. 


Note. Who was that? Was it Despot or Distorter? How 
can one tell except by experience of the way they talk: It can 
be either or neither. But. It is like winning a sweepstake or 
the football pool. Unpredictable. | 


Unpredictable. Gale warning. 20 degrees south. Speed 60 
miles per hour. Lock up your cities. Secure your navies. Bolt 
the doors. Reinforce the walls. Fasten your windows. Evacuate, 
if necessary, all coastal areas. The seas are sweeping mountain 
high. The multicoloured storms explode in vacant air, like 
oxygen on a woman’s hydrogenic hair. These images are cheap. 
The sun sets in oriental splendour, a massacre of clouds in 
red and yellow behind Battersea Power Station. Ajax the 
butcher in the sky, plays havoc among the innocent herds of 
cotton wool. Windswept, struck, shaking like a leaf in the 
wind, the mighty empire totters on its base, as lightning falls, 
fulgurant fulmine, strikes the minarets in Astrakan, Byzan- 
tine domes in the city of Ephesus, or the cathedral peaks of 
gothic glory. Assymetric onslaught from barbaric regions. Each 
blow is aimed to undermine the geometric spirit. A direct 
assault with battery and violence, a treatise on maladjustment. 
Hissing like vipers the small waves attack the passive shores. 


| Grey-green foaming epileptic tongues, their fury is spent a 


few inches above the surface of the sea. Protected we stand 


behind our large windows. I hold you tightly around the 


waist, and feel your warm thighs against mine, your soft body, 
your breasts beneath the summer skin, your dark hair where 
I can hide my face. I love you. You know it. Without speak- 
ing, we have surrendered to each other secretly. Soon I will 
lead you into the next room. There we will accomplish in the 
long hours of the afternoon the desire that burns the tongue 
and stings the eyes, that shapes our limbs into the natural 
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‘disposition of our bodies. Lets hold this precious moment 
of equality, this rare knowledge of mutual submission. It may 
not come again, when the sun is out, when the balance is 
broken in the blinding glare, the taste of salt will stain all 
desire of consummation, the wind will blow it away down 
the narrow alleys of the sea. Our bodies will be nailed by 
invisible arrows to the boats, our hands to the oars and the 
rudder, and the sails will wrap up our imagination in swift 
perfection. Nothing then will be left between us, oh beautiful. 
Nothing except the memory of your face, the image of your 
golden body — the possiblity of a cool dark day in one of the 
empty rooms, the silence broken only by a whisper, the 
strangled voice, drowned in desire. This is when I must stop 
shuffling memories like a pack of cards. The question is this: 
Which side are we on? The enemies or the friends of the 
empire. Do we love it or hate it? Do we belong to it by 
natural right, as a citizen is born to his city, or are we me- 
toicoi, elected subjects, colonists, tolerated only after a long 
term of service and innumerable petitions. Another problem: 
Do we live within or without its boundary? Are we entitled 
_ to reality? Allowed to obey the laws? Or is it perpetual exile 
from the loved one? Love turned to hate and tears. Venge- 
ance on what has rejected us because we served too faithfully, 
but too passionately, in a world where passion is the eternal 
object of mistrust. Is it then that one is reduced to serving 
the enemies with equal passion and twisted longing to hurt 
the loved one? Is it Alcibiades and Demaratos, against, not 
those whose power to serve is equally great, but against those, 
whose ability to use circumstance, whose self-gratification is 
pitted against the Apostate. 


Empires 1 love. The splendid but ephemeral like the life 
of an insect, Greek empire of Alexander. The stolid, practical 
hard-bitten, convulsed Empire of the Romans. The iron hand 
whose effort to impose order on a quicksand world is admir- 
able but doomed to failure. Or is it the chemical empire of 
the Byzantine alchemists who sought through the great caty- 
list of ritual and religion to absorb the unruly element? Or 
is it the small forgotten empire, ignored by the mighty because 
it is too weak and friendly, which history has by-passed as a 
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‘lucky village is by-passed by the stream of lava from ani 


erupted volcano, which engulfs a great city miles beyond?” 
The pocket empire, ruled by a pocket emperor, tiny that it! 
fits into the palm of one's hand, a cosy corner, a narrow mo- + 
ment, a strip of fertile land on the Black Sea, the Empire of! 
Trebizond. 


I followed him. He stood half-expecting someone to come ; 
and talk to him, his hand fumbling for his coat. 

«I lost a watch, » he said. « And my eyeglass. » 

« I disapprove, » I said, « of this behaviour. » 

«I will get your watch, » I said. 

Here he comes. Give him his watch. 

In the other room there had been an argument and some 
pulling of ties and pushing about the place. Nothing came of 
it. Except that lonely discomfited figure standing for a second 
in the entrance. 


Opening in the wall. The invaders rush in through the 
narrow gap, and swell out into the city. The emperor lies 
beneath a heap of dead. He is recognisable only by his purple 
slippers, the mark of imperial distinction, from the others, 
the common soldiers among whom he was fallen. 


It is like being swung in a dream by a giant hand holding 
a piece of string, backwards, forwards, left, right, reeling in 
midair — so that one is aware suddenly of an island coming 
into focus, growing dangerously near, while one approaches 
with giddy speed, until one sees every detail of the rock face, 
even the tiny flower that grows in the crevices, or the deli- 
neation of grasses, weeds, moss, and the faint traced path, 
then suddenly with equal speed the vision disappears, be- 
comes a tiny speck, and vanishes from sight as with one flick 
of his hand the giant is now swinging us towards other shores, 
mountains, reefs, or expanses of sea. I have never known a 
city where people recede so quickly, or come into focus so 
violently, so dangerously near, as if to envelope one, and 
crash, crash, crash into your life and out of it, crash, bang, 
in the night, never to approach again. Who is the giant that 
pulls them and us about, on pieces of string, thrusting us into 
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each other's presence and pulling us apart as if he was so. 
| quickly tired of our particular combination? Is he money? 
i Is he hazard? Is he the flux of the great city? Or is it just us, 
feeling about drunkenly in the mirror that makes visible the - 
| invisible? Far less romantic. The use that's made of others, 
in urgent speed and voraciousness, and then to be thrown 
away like a pair of old shoes, discarded like a wornout shirt. 
Note: It is also possible to remain static for a long time 
on a deserted island, a negative patch in the whirlpool of a 
modern city. Not a soul in sight, not even the smoke from a 
ship from a place where someone is. 


The mind is not the world as some think. It exists apart 
and against it like a great mountain that has to be climbed 
or an ocean that has to be crossed. 


A god could be replaced by the number One if it were 
given equal emotional strength. 


The supreme narcissism of the omnipotent man in the 
image of god. 


The discovery that the world exists independently from 
the self is the first experience of pain. 


The object is: To detach one’s images from it and give 
them the same independence enjoyed by a tree or a stone. 


To discover the world through feeling is the aim. Feeling 
is the river. Without it the intellect is dry like the river bed 
which shaped its course and direction. Without the river bed 
the river cannot exist. It becomes a lake and disappears into 
the soil. Intelligence is like a chair or a ceiling. It has an 
existence which is particular, as particular as a man sitting 
on a certain chair at a certain date, in the waiting room of 
a station, waiting for a certain train to depart at a certain 
hour. Intelligence is imbedded in the world as a layer of gold 
among the layers of rock. The mind is the spade, created to 
reach it. Intelligence can be concentrated in a grain of sand 
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or diffused throughout the wide world. It only functions as _ 
such, when concentrated, like electricity in a wire. 

Poetry is unreal. The world is real. Yet poetry like the 
world exists. It is the difference between a dream and a stone. 
They both have their natural positions, one in sleep, the other 


on the ground. 


In assuming the reality of a mirage one only assumes the 
existence of natural delusions, but not their reality. That does 
not mean that their effect cannot shake the world. 


The inner world has laws of its own, to which it conforms. 
The outer world has laws of its own to which it obeys. Who 
is the master? Who is the referee if there is no master? Where | 
is the battleground where they meet to struggle? Where is 
the line that divides their armies? That is what we are all : 
searching for. 


The lowest form of devil is opposed by the highest form 
of angel. A man who is possessed by one is also entitled to 
the other. 


Swans on the river, moving with calm dignity pretending 
they are doing something else, while all the time, like the 
noisy desperately fluttering seagulls, they too search for food. 
They eat discreetly with beaks below water, so as not to be 
seen in the undignified act of feeding which humans parade 
in public places without any feeling of shame. 

Swans and seagulls, behaving as if nothing had happen- 
ed — as if the industrial age and London, its great city, 
had never existed, not even we, who look upon them after 
two wars, one that hit the world as we were entering it and 
the other that caught us as we were going out into it. 


For the white flaked feathers the black walls of London 
do not exist. 


L. looking at L. looking at L. in the looking glass thinks 
he is L. seeing L. looking at L. In fact he only sees L. looking 


at himself. He is a sort of mirror. L. invents a personality for 


people which he imposes upon them by the force of convic- 
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tion and concentration like a distortion imposed on one by 
a crooked mirror. If one looks long enough at any object, 
face, house, or mountain, one turns its natural lines inside 
out and invents new ones. For all objects can be seen from 
within or without in their natural or their unnatural position. 
The second method is a form of laboratory experiment, a 
probing into the inside, a scientific curiosity, which destroys 
the lyrical quality of human beings or objects, but gives them 
the intenseness of the operating theatre, the isolation of a 
cell under a microscope, in which the unseén forms are inten- 
sified to show what lies beneath the skin, inside the soul. 
To what end this soul-disturbing activity? Is it part of an 
experiment or is it just an occupation? Is it an attempt to 
explain, to arrive at a deeper understanding and fuller insight 
of human beings or is it just malicious activity with an end 
to itself? A mystification. A mystery attempting to solve a 
“mystery? Or just simply a self-protective device? 

L. like one of those flies who leaves its eggs on a heap 
of rubbish and returns to see whether they have bred more 


flies or have been mutated into a new species — L., like a 


hornet circling round a fruit wondering where he can attack 
it — leaving it if it is unripe — to come back later — when 
a bad spot has been developed, one swift probe through and 
drops inside it a tiny amount of one of the liquids he carries, 
then leaves and returns to see what has happened... If some- 
thing develops quickly he is delighted and then stops the 
experiment abruptly, for no reason, just as he had started it. 


The preposition « In the beginning was the Word » like 
the geometric preposition « Two parallel lines meet in infini- 
ty » proves nothing but itself. It is a principle on which to 
construct a geometry or a religion. 


Even if the Word was not the beginning, it was a begin- 
ning and that is even more important. A definite attitude is 
preferable to none. A system is preferable to none. It is our 
only means of knowing the world, whether through intellect 
or feeling. A definite emotion is preferable to none. 

A metaphysic is a kind of sign-board, a checking system 
a logarithmic table on which to refer the sums of experience. 
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People without it are helpless like animals at the mercy off 
their masters. 


A metaphysic is a means of orientation in the confusion: 


| of the world, a path on the endless expanse of the ocean’s 


water. An Ariadne’s thread in the twisting labyrinth. 


A metaphysic is an imaginary line dividing an invisible 
territory. The division enables us to measure the territory and. 
to determine our own position in it. A compass with which 
human beings are supplied from birth. 

A metaphysic is first manifested in dreams, a mysterious 
language of undeciphered signs whose meaning is obscure, 
dictating our behaviour. Then one by one the signs are un- 
veiled, to reveal the familiar forms of our experience. Then 
one still walks in the same forest but knows the names of 
the trees. 


I was taught what time was by a man who said: « You 
don’t know how lucky you are to be twenty-seven. » 


Dreams are like clear patches in the endless mist of sleep. 
They uncloud the muddy waters of our slumbers. 


Dream-visions are formed from feeling. They are the 
small branches of the tree that grows inside the spirit, whose 
roots spread throughout the soil of the forest of minds we 
belong to. But our branches only mingle with the nearby trees, 
even if we communicate with the whole forest in blindness, 
as it shudders with the rushing winds or shakes with the tre- 
mors of the earth. They enter us as pure sensation; sensation 
of the spirit. 

To weave one's way as one goes along, like those who lay 
a bridge across a river, inch by inch. 

Dreams coagulate like icicles as the temperature drops. 
They melt as it rises, as we rise from sleep. A flicker from 
the approaching sun is enough to dissolve them in light, their 
enemy. Their own light is the secret source of rival light which 
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is kindled by feeling. The kingdom of the light of hou sl 
¡invades the kingdom of the light of the soul, which perishes _ 
at sunrise. 


| Dreams are transmutations like transparent glass from 
opaque sand. 


The black web of night is woven throughout the bright 
tissue of day. 


The eyes, forerunners of the night, sprout darkness into 
the day like ink on a white tablecloth. 


The jasmin like a white patch on the black cloth guides 
the souls that journey through the dark. 


In the middle of the long journey they stop and listen 
to the music that comes from somewhere. 

They have lost sight of the object. 

But they listen to the tune. 

A face that is not gifted will never see the moon. 


Pure revolt is the attitude. The object to oust all rivals | 
and rally all friends, scattered all over the place, inverted 
romantics, the dissillusioned, the timid, the half-corrupted, 
the twisted, the battered, the wounded, the ones that have 
been cut off, surrounded by enemies, the ones that are at bay, > 
fiercely fighting back a lone battle, also those who have either 
not come out with what they believe, or don’t know themselves 
or those whose revolt takes the inverted form, like walking on 
all fours at parties, or being totally negative, or who console 
themselves with jazz or girls, or who erect islands of defences 
behind which they retire to watch and wait in bitterness or 
those who split their personalities by sacrificing themselves 
as people to the killers and eaters, to the wormridden by fear 
and cowardice. Or even those who seek refuge in flight, in 
exotic islands, waiting or sidestepping, so as not to be caught 
in the net of terror. All those whose revolt takes the wrong 
form, either the inverted or the half-measure, or even the 
form of complaining or begging for what they can demand as 
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tribute. The behind the shutters attitude, watching the street-- 
fighting from a safe place, or the aloof attitude: I am above: 
it all. The cleansing that is necessary, to the overweighted,, 
over-scientific language. The timidity of artists when confront-- 
ed with scientific fact, which proves nothing. The inverted | 
study of language which only takes the sting out of it, the: 
castration of words with words. The philosophic refusal to 
believe that we can not only attain to, but create reality in our’ 
own image. The neutral intimidation practised by science and! 
psychology in its present form. The throttle on the mouth on) 
the neck of all those who wish to speak out. The immense : 
frustration of impulses. The sneering at the impulse which is | 
too desperate. The neutral attitude that we can accept the 
enemies in our camp without polluting it. All these sins of 
our forefathers, the timidity of contemporaries, the well-oiled 
and well-organised mechanism of suppression of free expres. 
sion. All this is too disgusting for words. But the counterat- 
tack must be as hardhitting as the defense is well-organised. 
No quarter must be shown, no fallen enemy spared. The 
nonsense of the inverted romantic flight to the neoclassical or 

the academic, as if these were not the eternal enemies, the 
| citadels to be stormed in the past, like the heavy weight of 
overdiscussed nonenties in the present. 


A word is surrounded by undiscovered language like an 
atmosphere, It is bathed in this atmospheric emotion which 


is composed of feeling images, meteorites of vague or hard 
bits of experience. 


I believe intelligence waves exist. They are sent out by 
minds of older civilizations and can possibly be captured by 
a spacetime receiver set. The individual mind is like a receiver 
set. Depending on its position and tuning it is on the beam 
or off it or can receive only one set of beams and not another. 


With the help of an invention like that we could recapture 
the past. 


Wisdom is one. Yet it is possessed by all. Wisdom is pos- 
sessed by all, yet it is only manifested in one (individual). 
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| Intelligence is a reaction which needs a counter-reaction. 
| It is not in the mind, but right in the middle of the world. 


At night dreams are sent out from one sleeper to another 
as messages, but uncontrolled by the narrow purpose of the 
| waking mind. 
| ; 

The ceaseless mental flux is in a state of chaos as expres- 

sed by Plato in Timeaus, when the first ideas were reflected 
in images back from the clear sky. Then it was still possible 
to see their mathematical order, because of the next mathe- 
matical order of the Greek cities with their common language. 
This view of the world or state of reality was replaced by the 
empire, which in turn was broken up into small nations with 
different languages. This is the great barrier to the advance 
of mental civilization as opposed to material civilization. Yet 
the soil is even richer than before. But the mirror on the 
mental horizon is shattered, non-uniform, and as a result con- 
fused and obscure, with shafts of light in the chaotie uncons- 
cious of our age, as it is called. It is as if the atmosphere were 
full of aerial disturbances only. The clarity of the Greek sky 
has something to do with their clarity of thought, but parti- 
cularly with the shallowness and purity of their unconscious. 
A fleur de peau and its unity, the role of the oracle. It was 
like a well-tuned wireless set with perfect conditions for 
reception. (In America there are today similar conditions 
which explains the easy belief in preachers, que psycholo- 
gists, prophets of every sort.) 


STRAYED ROMANTIC REVOLTEES AT BAY 


The trouble mainly is that these and a potential of so 
many more are deeply pushed and coerced by the existing 
order into a defensive attitude, snarling savagery or mild 
retirement or manoeuvring for security, or open victimisation. 
Also mistrust of each other and venting their pent up fury on 
each other. All this cleverly devised by the successful divide 
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y 
and rule policy of the established order. Only possible action: 


is a positive grouping of forces and encouragement of work: 


and individual assertion before attack is launched. Also im-- 
portant, a total exclusion of bureaucratic spies. Allies among: 
the older generation are to be found. 


For her the real thing. (K. F.) 


Invest them with epithets that would suit them to perfec-: 


tion. 
Think of them. Think hard of them. 


See them also if you can. 


Example of style: To the young man who burnt the temple 


of Ephesus I can only offer my sincere congratulations. His 


action will shine in the centuries, long after reverberations 
of the flames caused by his inspired hand dies out on the 
walls of the neighbouring houses. Congratulations Heron, ci- 
tizen of Ephesus, man of action. We send you our most intima- 
te salutations. Heron my dear you behaved like a real gentle- 
man, a man of integrity honour and wisdom. The ephesians 
will only mourn in so far as their pockets will be drained and 
their purses emptied for the building of a new temple. Asses. 
They deserve to pay for their credulous stupidity. Every pen- 
ny counted out will ring to their eternal disgrace. Let it also 
ring out in the ears of those who think their temples safe, while 
Heron is lurking around, face in the shadow, firebrand in 
hand, as yet unlit, but with plenty of determination to carry 
out his design. 


Josephine. She sits there expecting to be violated, a wo- 
man sitting in her house in a conquered city. Presently the 
handsome conqueror knocks at the door. Trembling with fear 
and excitement she rises. He greets her in a civil manner. He 
is very poetic and converses freely on all subjects. He falls 
in love with her, and departs the same evening. She is disap- 
pointed because he is too civilized and incapable of showing 
any signs of passion. His lust is controlled by her dignity. The 
conqueror is conquered. He had fallen a victim of beauty, 
having escaped the perils of war. 
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Mauve red and yellow bands. 
Hang from Nero’s empty hands. 


A thin layer of superfluous flesh covers his imperial bone. 
He listens to the eternal hum that comes to him from a per- 
petual Rome. Not the Rome he set on fire, but the other Rome 
of his desire. Seated on this purple throne he sees, he feels, 
his empty heart like a deserted arena. He can’t stand this 
emptiness. From a praetorian guard he snatches a burning 
torch, which he throws out into the night to drown the vision 
of his empty heart in flames (or warm the numbness of his 
icy hands.) The torch falls into the river and is extinguished. 
But the conflagration starts elsewhere. Not in Rome that sleeps 
intact, but within the vistas of his dream, the fanning flames 
fed by an eternal wind sweep along immense plains of desire 
and blot out the cities of his memory. A volcano erupting in 
the soundless sphere, at a great distance; a night in the sum- 
mer when lightening is seen but no thunder heard, the noise 
receding before it reaches the channel of the ear. He then 
loves himself more than any other creature on this earth. His 
love is directed against his people. No woman can satisfy his 
need. He buries their images in the ground, and orders them 
to be segregated from the rest like dangerous beasts. They 
obey. But still his lust is not satisfied, and he longs for more 
evidence that he is an artist. But the instruments of music 
break in his hands. His verses vanish as they touch the paper, 
his voice evaporates as it contacts the air. He has no means 
of expression. Not even cruelty, for he is overcome with kind- 
ness and is made helpless by power. He then becomes a child 
again, and lives the life he was meant to live. All this takes 
place in one night. At dawn the smell of smoke disturbs his 
sleep. He wakes up and sees Rome burning. He is innocent. 
The city, conforming to his dream, has set fire to itself. 


It is wonderful to have concrete evidence that a truth 
seen in its disembodied form is incarnated in the world either 
as a situation, as a person, or as manifested in the mind of 
another. To such an extent this is true, that a new bird, seen 
for the first time, fits into the mind as if it had been there 
all the time waiting to be manifested in the air by its counter- 
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part in flesh and feathers. And the bird in the air having» 
had all this time a nest in the mind, where, by the law of dia-- 
lectical reflection, it is received in its own right, without itt 
being necessary to have a name invented for it, to prepare, so» 
to speak, its entrance into the world of the spirit. 


Storm the citadels of fame. 
Held by powerful men in vain. 


What is the secret power of concerted action which made: 
small group of people like 10,000 Spartans masters of Greece | 
or 30,000 Athenians masters of the sea and culture, or a small 
city like Rome mistress of the world or a small city like Car-. 
thage her dangerous challenger or 10,000 Macedonian tribes- 
men masters of Greece and the whole East? What is this har- 
mony of soul, acheived either through discipline or the 
strength of one man’s mind, to synchronise the actions of 
one small group of people so as to give them enormous spiri- 
tual superiority over their materialistic more powerful rivals 
(viz the Jewish people — Freud Moses and Monotheism —) 
and defeat thém in the realm of matter, only to demonstrate 
once more the superiority of the spirit over matter. 


Is this case an interaction of one spirit with another (when 
jostling and friction which provoke waste are cast aside), as 
each individual moves with a rhythm which is in strict keeping 
to that of his fellows, like an army marching in uniform step, 
in battle-order? 


Two or three days ago I saw F. like Tiresias, holding in 
his hand the light intricate web which is woven among the 
families, the glittering surface of their lighter relations to each 
other, the juxtaposition of their names with their qua- 
lities and reactions, creating the dazzling magic of their comic 
unexpected encounters as if they were tumbling out of each 
other and themselves like newborn puppies, in the present the 
past and the future, brought into focus, as F. was speaking, 
and compressed by the force of his poetic vision in a single 
Instantaneous medium. Then I saw M. as the youthful Atlas 
before he had shouldered on his powerful arms the full 
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| weight of the earth, bracing his as yet unused muscles rolling | 

| about in the grass like a happy giant, or weighed down already 

_ by the mere idea of the weight which he was going to shoulder 

\ in the future. The invisible world which he had already in 
his imagination assumed the responsability of holding up. 


WHAT I SAY 


Picture of Kitty with Rose, petrified in a corner, at hay, 
like a frightened animal. Fear is expressed in the contracted 
body, the eyes, looming out, like those of a huge rabbit in the 
far end of the pen, which has seen a hand opening the door. 
She reacts towards the hand and not towards the invisible 
observer whom she cannot see. She is immobilised in that po- 
sition — her possible movement is only withdrawal deeper 
and deeper into herself, if she could. She wants to be as small 
as possible, yet she is enormous, and this is her situation — 
the paradox which is suppressed in the picture — as in a 
dream, a door is too small for us to get out of it. Her self 
is magnified to double size because she expresses the wish, 
the desire that it should be reduced. From this embarrassment 
the size of the self becomes obvious and creates a double 
space for the body, which is blown up with dread, like gas in 
a balloon. The relative sizes of our bodies are a real experience. 
There are times when we want to be as small as possible and 
times when we want to be as large as possible. An unkind word 
might reduce us to the size of a pin. A formidable opponent 
might give us the will to grow, to become huge like them. 
The spirit inside us then inflates our bodies and every muscle 
strains and cracks at the attempt to be enlarged, to reach the 
desirable size. Kitty does not know what to do with herself. 
She has been seen and she can’t help feeling like that, bigger 
than life, exposed to that thing beyond, which she sees and 
which fills her with a fascinated horror, like a bird hyp- 
notised by a snake. A horror possibly of nothing, which is for 
her, non doubt, something as real as seeing suddenly a tiger’s 
bright eyes shining through the open door. The world she is 
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exposed to is a jungle, which possesses a sun of its own in ite. 
deeper recesses, shining on her its uncanny light, or it may be. 
just the house on the other side of the street seen through 
the open window that motivates the terror. She is possessed — 
by herself to the greatest possible degree. The rose she is clut- 
ching is an indication of what she wants to be. Also behind © 
her appears in a ruthless manner a corner of the rocking chair, | 
which intrudes with its inanimate splendour into her mood, 
and by its intense reality enhances the unreal character of her Ii 
‘state of mind. She is in fact the momentary prisoner of a 
fearful spirit which is assaulting her, which has gripped her, , 
and won't let her go until it has satisfied its uncanny ponte | 
over her being. 

The style of the painting is oracular. It indicates. It only 
suggests what we must know, leaving out the rest, the rest 
which we must construct, in order to understand what is. 
| meant. The technique is poetic, a supremely condensed line 
of poetry which explodes inside us like a handgrenade, reveal. 
ing a truth. It is an almost imageless image, in which the ten- 
sion of opposites breaks the truth like an arrow shooting out 
of a drawn bow. 
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Avete visto due fratelli, Puno 

Di quindici l’altro di dieci anni, lungo 
Il fiume, intento il primo a pesca, 

Il secondo a servire con pazienza 


E gioia? Il sole primaverile colora 
I visi così simili e diversi 


Come una foglia a un’altra foglia nella 
Pianta, una viola a un’altra viola in terra. 


Oh, se durasse eternamente questa 
Mattina che li svela e li nasconde 
Come erra la corrente tranquilla, 

E li congiunge sempre se un silenzio 


a 


Troppo dura fra di loro e li opprime 
Si da cercarsi a una voce e trovarsi, 
Intatte membra, intatti cuori, rami. 
Che la pianta trattiene strettamente. 


Ninfa, 5 marzo 1957 
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Alzare gli occhi dal libro (leggeva sempre, in treno) e ri- 
trovare pezzo per pezzo il paesaggio — il muro, il fico, la 
noria, le canne, la scogliera — le cose viste da sempre di cui 
soltanto ora, per esserne stato lontano, s'accorgeva: questo 
era il modo in cui tutte le volte che vi tornava, Quinto ripren- 
deva contatto col suo paese, la Riviera. Ma siccome da anni 
durava questa storia, della sua lontananza e dei suoi ritorni 
sporadici, che gusto c'era? sapeva gia tutto a memoria: eppu- 
re, continuava a cercare di far nuove scoperte, così di scappa- 
ta, un occhio sul libro l’altro fuori dal finestrino, ed era or- 
mai soltanto una verifica di sensazioni, sempre le stesse. 

Però ogni volta c’era qualcosa che gl'interrompeva il pia- 
cere di quest’esercizio e lo faceva tornare alle righe del libro, 
un fastidio che non sapeva bene neanche lui. Erano le case: 


tutti questi nuovi fabbricati che tiravano su, casamenti citta- 


dini di sei otto piani, a biancheggiare massicci come barriere 
di rincalzo al franante digradare della costa, affacciando più 
finestre e balconi che potevano verso mare. La febbre del ce- 
mento s'era impadronita della Riviera: là vedevi il palazzo 
già abitato, con le cassette dei gerani, tutte uguali ai balconi, 
qua il caseggiato appena finito, coi vetri segnati da serpenti 
di biacca, che attendeva le famigliole lombarde smaniose dei 
bagni; più in là ancora un castello d’impalcature e sotto la 


betoniera che gira e il cartello dell’agenzia per l’acquisto dei 
locali. 
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Nelle cittadine in salita, a ripiani, gli edifizi nuovi face- 


¡vano a chi monta sulle spalle dell’altro, e in mezzo i padroni 


delle case vecchie allungavano il collo nei sopraelevamenti. A 
***, la città di Quinto, un tempo circondata da giardini om- 
brosi d’eucalipti e magnolie dove tra siepe e siepe vecchi colon- 
nelli inglesi e anziane miss si prestavano edizioni Tauchnitz 
e annaffiatoi, ora le scavatrici ribaltavano il terreno fatto mor- 
bido dalle foglie marcite o granuloso dalle ghiaie dei vialetti, 
e il piccone diroccava le villette a due piani, e la scure abbat- 
teva in uno scroscio cartaceo i ventagli delle palme Washingto- 
nia, dal cielo dove si sarebbero affacciate le future soleggia- 
te-tricamere-servizi. 

Quando Quinto saliva alla sua villa, un tempo dominan- 
te la distesa dei tetti della città nuova e i bassi quartieri della 
marina e il porto, più in qua il mucchio di case muffite e li- 
chenose della città vecchia, tra il versante della collina a po- 
nente dove sopra gli orti s’infittiva l’oliveto, e, a levante, un 
reame di ville e alberghi verdi come un bosco, sotto il dosso 
brullo dei campi di garofani scintillanti di serre fino al Capo: 
ora più nulla, non vedeva che un sovrapporsi geometrico di 
parallelepipedi e poliedri, spigoli e lati di case, di qua e di là, 
tetti, finestre, muri ciechi per servitù contigue con solo i fine- 
strini smerigliati dei gabinetti uno sopra l’altro. 

Sua madre, ogni volta che lui veniva a ***, per prima cosa 
lo faceva salire sul terrazzo, (lui, con la sua nostalgia pigra, di- 
stratta e subito disappetente sarebbe ripartito senz’andarci): — 
Adesso ti faccio vedere le novità, — e gli indicava le nuove fab- 
briche: — Là i Sampieri sopraelevano, quello è un palazzo 
nuovo di certi di Novara, e le monache, anche le monache, ti 
ricordi il giardino coi bambù che si vedeva là sotto? Ora guar- 
da che scavo, chissà quanti piani vogliono fare con quelle fon- 
damenta! E Paraucaria della villa Van Moen, la più bella del- 
la Riviera, adesso l’impresa Baudino ha comprato tutta l’area, 
una pianta che avrebbe dovuto preoccuparsene il Comune, an- 
data in legna da bruciare; del resto, trapiantarla era impossi- 
bile, le radici chissà dove arrivavano. Vieni da questa parte, 
ora; qui a levante, vista da toglierci non ne avevano più, ma 
guarda quel nuovo tetto che è spuntato: ebbene, adesso il sole 
alla mattina arriva qui mezz’ora dopo. 

E Quinto: — Eh, eh! Accidenti! Ah, cara mia! — non era 
capace che d’uscirsene in esclamazioni inespressive e risolini, 
tra il « Tanto che ci vuoi fare? » e addirittura il compiacimen- 
to ai più irreperabili guasti, forse per un residuo di giovanile 
volontà di scandalo, forse per l’ostentazione di saggezza di chi 
sa inutili le lamentele contro il moto della storia. Eppure, la 
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vista d'un paese ch'era il suo, che se ne andava così sotto il ce 
mento, senz'essere stato da lui mai veramente posseduto, pun- 
geva Quinto. Ma bisogna dire che egli era uomo storicista, ri-. 
fiutante malinconie, uomo che ha viaggiato, eccetera, insom-- 
ma, non glie ne importava niente! Ben altre violenze era pron-- 
to a esercitare, lui in persona, e sulla sua stessa esistenza. Qua-- 
si gli sarebbe piaciuto, lì sul terrazzo, che sua madre gli desse» 
più esca per questa sua contraddizione, e drizzava l’orecchio 
a cogliere in quelle rassegnate denunzie che ella accumulava | 
da una visita all’altra gli accenti di una passione che andasse: 
al di là del rimpianto per un paesaggio caro che moriva. Ma, 
il tono di ragionevole recriminazione di sua madre non sfiora- : 
va mai quel pendio acrimonioso e più in giù maniaco sul quale 
tutte le recriminazioni continuate troppo a lungo tendono a in- 
clinare, e che si rivela in appena accennati termini del discor- 
so: il dire, per esempio, « loro » di quelli che costruiscono, 
quasi si fossero tutti associati ai nostri danni, e « guarda cosa ci 
fanno » d’ogni cosa che nuoce a noi come a tanti altri; no, nes- 
sun appiglio di polemica egli trovava nella serena tristezza di 
sua madre, e tanto più in lui s’aizzava una smania d’uscire dal. 
la passività, di passare all’offensiva. Ecco, ora, lì, quel suo pae- 
se, quella parte amputata di sé, aveva una nuova vita, sia pure 
abnorme, antiestetica, e proprio per ciò — per i contrasti che 
dominano le menti educate alla letteratura — più vita che mai. 
E lui non ne partecipava; legato ai luoghi ormai appena da un 
filo d’eccitazione nostalgica, e dalla svalutazione d’un’area se- 
mi-urbana non più panoramica, ne aveva solo un danno. Detta- 
ta da questo stato d’animo, la frase: — Se tutti costruiscono 
perché non costruiamo anche noi? — che egli aveva buttato lì 
un giorno conversando con Ampelio in presenza della madre, 
e l’esclamazione di lei, a mani alzate verso le tempie: — Per 
carità! Povero il nostro giardino! — erano state il seme di una 
ormai lunga serie di discussioni, progetti, calcoli, ricerche, trat- 
tative. Ed ora, appunto, Quinto faceva ritorno alla sua città 
natale per intraprendervi una speculazione edilizia. 


II 


Ma riflettendo da solo, come faceva in treno, le parole 
della madre gli tornavano alla memoria comunicandogli un 
ombroso disagio, quasi un rimorso. Era il rimpianto che sua 
madre vi metteva per una parte di sé, di lei stessa che si per- 
deva e di cui ella sentiva di non potersi più rifare, l'amarezza 
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che coglie l’età anziana, quando ogni torto generale che in 
qualche modo viene a toccarci è un torto fatto alla nostra stes- 
sa vita che non ne avrà più risarcimento, e ogni cosa buona 
della vita che va via è la vita stessa a andarsene. E nel pro- 
prio modo risentito di reagire, Quinto riconosceva la spieta- 
tezza degli ottimisti a ogni costo, il rifiuto d’ammettersi in 
qualcosa sconfitti dei giovani che credono che sempre la vita 
ridia altrimenti quello che t’ha tolto, e se ora distrugge un 
segno caro dei tuoi luoghi, un colore d’ambiente, una civile 
ma inartistica e perciò difficilmente difendibile e ricordabile 
bellezza, certo in seguito ti ridarà altre cose, altri beni, altre 
Molucche o Azzorre, anch’esse periture ma godibili. E purtut- 
tavia sentiva quanto sbagliata è questa spietatezza giovanile, 
quanto dilapidatrice e foriera di precoce sapore di vecchiezza, 
e d’altronde anche quanto crudelmente necessaria: tutto in- 
somma sapeva, maledetto lui! anche che in assoluto aveva ra- 
gione sua madre che nulla di tutto questo pensava ma solo 
con naturale preoccupazione lo informava di volta in volta 
dei sopraelevamenti dei vicini. 

Ora Quinto, quel che aveva in animo, a sua madre non 
aveva ancora osato dirlo. Apposta adesso stava andando a ***, 
Era un’idea soltanto sua, non ne aveva parlato neanche con 
Ampelio, anzi solo da pochissimo quest’idea gli s'era configu- 
rata come una decisione urgente e non come un’ipotesi, una 
possibilità sempre aperta. L’unica cosa stabilita e ormai quasi 
conclusa — col rassegnato consenso della madre — era la ven- 
dita d’un pezzo del giardino. Perché a vendere ormai s’erano 
trovati costretti. 

Era l’epoca cruda delle tasse. Due fortissime ne erano 
scoppiate tra capo e collo quasi insieme, dopo la morte del 
padre, al cui cupo brontolamento e alle cui fin troppo scrupo- 
lose sollecitudini erano sempre state affidate queste pratiche. 
Una era la « patrimoniale straordinaria », un sgarbata, ven- 
dicativa tassa decretata dai governi del primo dopoguerra, più 
severi coi borghesi, e finora procrastinata dalle lente burocra- 
zie per deflagrare adesso, quando meno ce la si aspettava. 
L’altra era la tassa di successione sull’eredità paterna, un’im- 
posta che pare ragionevole finché è vista dal di fuori ma 
che quando ce la si sente giungere addosso ha la virtù d’appa- 
rire inconcepibile. 

A Quinto la preoccupazione di non aver al mondo neanche 
la decima parte dei quattrini necessari per pagarle, e l’avito 
rancore contro il fisco degli agricoltori liguri parsimoniosi e 
antistatali, e poi l’ineliminabile rovello degli onesti d'essere 
loro soli massacrati dalle imposte « mentre i grossi, si sa, rie- 
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\ 
scono sempre a scapolarsela », e ancora il sospetto che vi sia in 
quel labirinto di cifre un trabocchetto evitabile ma solo a 
noi sconosciuto, tutte queste turbe di sentimenti che le pallide 
bollette delle esattorie suscitano nei cuori dei più verginali 
contribuenti, si mischiavano con la coscienza d’essere un cat- 
tivo proprietario, che non sa far fruttare i propri averi e che in 
un'epoca di continui avventurosi movimenti di capitali, mil. 
lantati crediti e giri di cambiali se ne sta mani in mano la- 
sciando svalutare i suoi terreni. Così egli riconosceva che in 
tanta sproporzionata cattiveria della nazione contro una fa- 
miglia priva di redditi agiva con logica luminosa quello che in 


linguaggio curiale suole chiamarsi « l’intendimento del legi- , 


slatore » : colpire i capitali improduttivi, e chi non riesce o non 
ha voglia di farli fruttare ben gli sta. 

E poiché la risposta, a chiunque si chiedesse — all'ufficio 
delle imposte, alla banca, dal notaio, — era una sola: vendere, 
« Tutti fanno così: per pagare le tasse devono vendere qual 
cosa », (dove il « tutti » stava evidentemente per « tutti quelli 
come voi», cioè: vecchie famiglie di proprietari di pezzi 
d’oliveto improduttivi o di case coi fitti bloccati), Quinto aveva 
subito fermato il pensiero sul terreno detto « della vaseria ». 

Era questo terreno « della vaseria » un appezzamento un 
tempo coltivato ad orto, annesso alla parte più bassa del giar- 
dino, dov'era appunto una casetta, un vecchio pollaio, adibito 
poi a deposito di vasi, terriccio, attrezzi e insetticidi. Quinto 
lo considerava come un’appendice accessoria della villa, e 
nemmeno vera legato da memorie dell’infanzia, perché tutto 
quel che lui ricordava di quel luogo era scomparso: il pollaio 
coi pigri passi delle galline, i semenzai di lattuga traforata 
dalle lumache, i pomodori che allungavano il collo su per le 
esili canne, lo sgusciare serpentino degli zucchini sotto le fo- 
glie dilaganti al suolo, e in mezzo, alti sull’ortaglia, due dol- 
cissimi susini della varietà « Regina Claudia », che dopo una 
lunga vecchiaia stillante gomma e nereggiante di formiche 
seccarono e morirono. Quest'orto, la madre, via via sminuito 
il fabbisogno familiare di verdure (i figli fuori per gli studi e 
poi per il lavoro, i vecchi a uno a uno mancati e per ultimo 
il marito ancora instancabile e tonante, dandole a un tratto 
il senso della casa vuota), la madre era andata invadendolo del- 
le sue piante da giardino, facendone una specie di luogo di 
smistamento, di vivaio, e aveva adattato l’ex-pollaio a vaseria. 
Così il terreno aveva rivelato doti d'umidità e d’esposizione 
specialmente raccomandabili per certe piante rare, che accol- 
te là provvisoriamente vi s'erano poi stabilite; e aveva ora un 
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suo disarmonico aspetto, tra agricolo, scientifico e prezioso, 
e la piü che in ogni altro angolo aiuolato e inghiaiato del 
giardino alla madre piaceva di sostare. 

— Vendiamo quello: area fabbricabile, — aveva detto 
Quinto. 

Al che la madre: — E bravo, e le calceolarie dove le tra- 
pianto? Non ho piü un posto in tutto il giardino. E i pittospori, 
che sono gia cosi alti? Per non dire della spalliera di plum- 


bago, che andrebbe persa... E poi, — e s’arrestò, come colpita 
da un timore imprevisto, — e poi, se una volta venduto il 
terreno, ci volessero costruire? — ed ai suoi occhi si presentò 


il grigio muro di cemento che piombava nel verde del giardino 
trasformandolo in un freddo fondo di cortile, in un pozzo 
senza luce. 

— Certo che ci costruiranno! — s'imbizzi Quinto. — Lo 
vendiamo apposta! Se non fosse area fabbricabile, chi lo com- 
prerebbe? 

Ma trovare un costruttore che lo volesse comprare non fu 
facile. Le imprese cercavano Zone nuove, verso mare, con la 
vista libera; quei dintorni erano gia troppo fitti di case e ai 
biellesi e ai milanesi che volevano l’appartamentino a *** non 
si poteva mica proporre di rintanarsi in quel buco. Poi, il 
mercato edilizio dava segni di saturazione, per quell’estate si 
prevedeva già una piccola flessione nelle richieste, due o tre 
imprese che avevano fatto il passo piú lungo della gamba si 
trovarono nelle cambiali fino agli occhi e fallirono. 11 prezzo 
fissato in un primo tempo per il terreno della vaseria bisogno 
abbassarlo. Passavano i mesi, passó un anno, e non s'era tro- 
vato ancora il compratore. La banca non voleva più anticipare 
le rate delle tasse e minacciava un'ipoteca. Finalmente si 
presento Caisotti. 


Il 


Caisotti venne con quello dell’Agenzia Superga. Quinto 
non c’era e neanche Ampelio. A vedere il terreno li accom- 
pagnò la madre. « È un uomo molto rozzo, — disse poi la 
madre a Quinto, — non sa quasi parlare italiano; ma c’era 
quel chiacchierone dell’Agenzia che parlava per due ». A Cai- 
sotti, mentre si dava da fare con un metro avvolgibile ai margi- 
ni del terreno, s’impigliö un selvatico di rosa a una manica; 
se lo fece staccare dalla madre con pazienza spina per spina. 
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— Non voglio che dica che comincio a portarci via la ro 


che non mi spetta, — fece, ridendo. 

— Eh, ci mancherebbe, — disse la madre. Poi s’accorset 
che l’uomo aveva un po” di sangue sul viso: — Oh, s'è graf- 
fiato? 


Caisotti diede un’alzata di spalle; s'intinse un dito di sa- 
liva e lo passò sulla guancia, sbavando le gocciole di sangue.. 
— Venga su alla villa che le metto un po” d’alcol, — disse lai 
madre; e così le toccò disinfettarlo, e il piglio di severitàì 
che aveva dato al colloquio, sulla cifra che non poteva essere: 
ribassata a nessun patto (« comunque, ne devo parlare coii 
miei figli, le farò avere una risposta »), sulle clausole inderoga-- 
bili dell’altezza e delle finestre, s’andd un po” ammorbidendo,. 
cedendo al molle andazzo di Caisotti di metter tutto su di uni 
piano conciliante, approssimativo e procrastinatorio. 


Intanto quello dell'Agenzia Superga, un omone vestito dii 
bianco, un toscano, non stava mai zitto: — Come le dico, si-: 
gnora professoressa, a me farle concludere un affare con un 
amico come il signor Caisotti mi dà soddisfazione, creda, , 
perché il Caisotti, lo lasci dire a me che è tanti anni che lo 
conosco, è uno che ci si può mettere sempre d’accordo, e con 
la professoressa è certo disposto a venire incontro, e lei vedrà, 
signora, resterà contenta che meglio di così non potrebbe... 

E la madre, con la testa al suo pensiero: — Eh, si, il 
meglio di tutto sarebbe non vendere... Ma, come si fa? 

Era un uomo della campagna, questo Caisotti, che dopo la 
guerra s'era messo a fare il costruttore, e aveva sempre tre 
o quattro cantieri in movimento: comprava un’area, tirava 
su una casa alta quanto permettevano i regolamenti del Co- 
mune, con dentro quanti più appartamentini ci potevano stare, 
questi appartamentini li vendeva mentr’erano ancora in co- 
struzione, finiva alla bell’e meglio e col ricavato comprava su- 
bito altre aree da costruire. Quinto venne subito chiamato 
da una lettera della madre, per concludere l’affare. Ampelio 
mandò un telegramma che non poteva venire per via di certi 
esperimenti, ma che non si scendesse sotto una data cifra. Cai- 
sotti non ci scese; a Quinto sembrò stranamente arrendevole; 
lo disse alla madre, dopo. 

E lei: — Ma non hai visto che faccia falsa, che occhi 
piccoli? 

— Falsissima, — disse Quinto. — E con ciò? Perché do- 
vrebbe avere una faccia sincera? Per darcela meglio a inten- 
dere? Quella sì, sarebbe una falsità... — S'interruppe, accor- 
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gendosi che si stava accalorando con la madre come se la 
cosa piú importante fosse quella faccia. 

— lo comunque diffiderei... — disse la madre. 

— Certo, — disse Quinto avanzando le mani aperte. 

— Anch’io. E anche lui, diffida di noi, non lo vedi come 
si ferma davanti a ogni cosa che diciamo, come la tira in lun- 
go prima di rispondere... — Questa era una cosa che dava 
soddisfazione a Quinto, peccato che sua madre non l’inten- 
desse, questo rapporto di spontanea reciproca diffidenza che 
s'era subito istaurato tra il costruttore e loro, un vero rappor- 
to tra gente che bada ai propri interessi, tra gente che sa il 
fatto suo. 

Caisotti era tornato alla villa per definire le trattative, 
presente Quinto. Era entrato a labbra arricciate, compunto 
come in chiesa, s'era tolto con un certo ritardo il berrettino 
cachi a visiera, all'americana. Era un uomo su quarantacinque 
anni, di statura piuttosto bassa ma spesso e largo di spalle, di 
quelli che in dialetto si dicono « tagliati col piccozzino » in- 
tendendo dire con l’accetta. Aveva una camicia a quadri, da 
cow-boy, che prendeva spicco sul ventre un po’ pronunciato. 
Parlava adagio, con la cadenza piangente, come in un acuto 
lamento interrogativo, dei paesi delle prealpi liguri. 

— E così, come le ho detto già a sua signora mamma, se 
un passo lo fate voi un passo lo faccio anch’io e ci incontriamo 
a mezza strada. La mia offerta è quella. 

— È troppo bassa, — disse Quinto sebbene già avesse deci- 
so d’accettarla. 

La faccia dell’uomo, larga e carnosa, era come fatta di 
una materia troppo informe per conservare i lineamenti e 
le espressioni, e questi cerano subito portati a sfarsi, a franare, 
quasi risucchiati non tanto dalle grinze che erano marcate 
con una certa profondità solo agli angoli degli occhi e della 
bocca, ma dalla porosità sabbiosa di tutta la superficie del 
viso. Il naso era corto, quasi camuso, e l’eccessivo spazio lascia- 
to scoperto tra le narici e il labbro superiore dava al viso una 
accentuazione ora stupida ora brutale, a seconda ch’egli tenes- 
se la bocca aperta o chiusa. Le labbra erano alte intorno al 
cuore della bocca, e come alonate d’arsura, ma scomparivano 
del tutto sugli angoli come la bocca si prolungasse in un ta- 
glio fino a metà guancia; ne veniva un aspetto di squalo, aiuta- 
to dal poco rilievo del mento, sopra la larga gola. Ma i movi. 
menti più innaturali e faticosi erano quelli che spettavano 
alle sopracciglia: al sentire per esempio la secca risposta di 
Quinto: « È troppo bassa », Caisotti fece per raccogliere le 
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chiare e rade sopracciglia mel mezzo della fronte, ma no 
riusci che a sollevare d'un mezzo centimetro la pelle sopræ 
Yapice del naso rincalzandola in un'instabile ruga circonfles+ 
sa e quasi ombelicale; tirate su da questa, le corte sopraceiglia 
canine da spioventi che erano diventarono quasi verticali, tutter 
tremanti nello sforzo di star tese, e propagando il loro incre- 
spio alle palpebre che s'arricciavano in una frangia di rughinet 
minutissime e vibranti come volessero nascondere Pinesisten- 
za delle ciglia. Cosi rimase, a occhi semiciechi, con quelParias 
da cane bastonato, e disse lamentosamente: — E allora mii 
direte voi cosa devo fare: io vi faccio vedere i preventivi, vii 
faccio vedere i prezzi che vanno i locali d'una casa come «ii 
può venire lì, allo stretto e senza sole, vi faccio vedere tutto,. 
e mi direte voi quanto ci posso guadagnare o se devo pure: 
lavorare in perdita: io mi rimetto a quello che direte voi... 
Questa parte di vittima remissiva aveva già messo Quinto» 


in soggezione. — Però, — egli disse, conciliante, disposto al-- 
l'equità, — il posto è centrale... 
— Si, centrale è centrale... — convenne Caisotti, e Quinto. 


fu contento che avessero ritrovato un punto d’accordo e che: 
la ruga sulla fronte dell'impresario si spianasse, ammainando 
le sopracciglia dalla loro posizione innaturale. Ma Caisotti 
continuava sullo stesso tono: — Certo, non sarà un palazzo 
tanto bello, — disse, e fece quella che la madre di Quinto 
avrebbe poi chiamato « la sua brutta risata », — loro capiscono 
che una costruzione la posso fare solo girata in questo senso, 
— e faceva gesti con le sue braccia tozze, — certo non sarà 
un palazzo tanto bello, ma lei mi dice: è centrale, e io le do 
ragione... 

Quella frase del palazzo non tanto bello aveva rimesso 
in allarme la madre. — Però noi vorremmo vedere prima il 
suo progetto, — disse, — riservarci d’approvarlo. Sa, è una 
casa che dovremo avere sempre sotto gli occhi... 

Quinto aveva avuto un’espressione insieme di fatalismo e 
di sufficienza, come chi sa bene che tutto si poteva chiedere 
a quella futura costruzione tranne d'essere bella, anzi ci si 
doveva augurare che fosse anonima, squallida, che si confon- 
desse con i più anonimi edifici intorno e marcasse la sua totale 
estraneità dalla loro villa. 

Ma Caisotti faceva Paccondiscendente: — Ma certo, ve- 
dranno il progetto. Guardi, è una casa di quattro piani, ne pos- 
so fare solo quattro perché c’è la disposizione del Comune, 
e verrà una casa uguale a tutte le altre case di quattro piani. 
Ma il progetto, per avere l’approvazione dell’Ufficio Tecnico 
lo devo pur fare, e una volta che l’ho fatto ve lo porto anche 
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a voi e voi mi direte... — e il suo tono remissivo diventava 
opprimente, minaccioso, — e io vi porto tutto e vuol dire che 
mi direte voi... Vi porto anche le cifre di quel che mi viene 
il lavoro e di quel che ci ricavo, e voi che siete istruiti e ne: 


sapete piú di me... 


— Non è questione d'essere istruiti, Caisotti — disse Quin-. 


to subito infastidito, suscettibile com’era a tutto ciò che gli 


ricordava la sua condizione d’intellettuale, — lei sa benissimo. 


fino a che punto può salire con l’offerta come noi sappiamo 
fino a che punto possiamo scendere... 


— E se lei pensa già di scendere, cosa stiamo qui a. 


parlare? — disse Caisotti e rise per conto suo, abbassando e 
scuotendo il capo (Quinto notò la collottola taurina e come 
sottoposta a un continuo sforzo), e muovendo in su gli angoli 


della bocca, ed era squalo, squalo e toro che sbuffa dalle narici,, 


non si sa se in un ghigno o in un contenimento d'ira, ma 
nello stesso tempo era anche un poveruomo che dice tra sé: 


« È inutile, tanto lo so che questi vogliono prendermi in giro. 


e dicono una cosa per l’altra e finirò per cascarci... ». 


Quinto sentì che quella frase dello « scendere » era l’ulti-- 


ma che doveva dire. — Comunque, ci metteremo d’accordo, — 
fece, ripiegando sulle formule vaghe preferite da Caisotti. 
Ma non andava bene neanche ora; perché Caisotti, sempre 


con quel risolino doloroso d’uomo sottoposto a vessazioni,. 


disse: — Ci metteremo d’accordo, sì, vuol dire che mi direte 
voi cosa devo fare, perché rimanda rimanda io se non lavoro 
d’estate quando lavoro? (Quando comincia a piovere per me 
c’è più poco da fare... 

La sua faccia, chiusa negli occhi, inespressiva nella bocca 


aperta, consisteva tutta nelle guance, disarmata. E sulla guan- 


cia sinistra, poco sopra i confini della granulosa superficie 
della barba, quasi sotto l’occhio, Quinto vide il graffio ancora 
fresco della rosa. Questo particolare pareva insinuare, in quel 


cotto viso d’uomo maturo, una specie di fragilità infantile,. 


come anche del resto i capelli tagliati corti, quasi rapati sulla 
testa tutta collottola, e come il tono piagnucoloso della voce 
e lo stesso modo un po’ smarrito di guardare le persone; e 
Quinto già stava per essere ripreso dal desiderio di mostrarsi 
buono e protettivo con lui, ma da quell'immagine d'un Caisot-. 
ti bambino di cinque anni restava escluso l’incombere dello. 
squalo, o dell’enorme crostaceo, del granchio, quale egli appa- 
riva con le spesse mani abbandonate sui braccioli della pol- 
troneina. Così, con alterni sentimenti, Quinto procedeva nelle 
trattative. E sempre più gli era chiaro questo fatto: che a lui. 
quel Caisotti lì, gli piaceva. 
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IV 


— Abbiamo trovato un compratore per il terreno. 

— Era ora. 

L'avvocato Canal era stato compagno di scuola di Quinto.. 
Piccolo di statura, stava rincantucciato nella grande poltronai 
« rinascimento » ereditata dal padre, dietro la scrivania, coll 
capo insaccato nelle spalle, e il mobile viso gli s'allungava in: 
smorfie annoiate. Da ragazzo era duro, angoloso, nervoso; ; 
adesso andava prendendo pose da pigro, o da estroso, come? 
l’alta capigliatura spettinata, talvolta la barba malrasa, appa-: 
rentemente in contrasto con la sua fama di lavoratore esatto e: 
scrupoloso, di civilista che ci metteva l’anima in ogni causa | 
(«il mastino della carta bollata » lo chiamava Quinto), e che: 
invece non erano che l’estrema riserva di scetticismo del pro- 
fessionista di provincia onesto, che per la routine nella città 
natale, la clientela nota, lo studio ben avviato dai vecchi ha 
rinunciato all’avvenire brillante, alla carriera che gli s'apriva 
nel centro universitario, e se ne consola nel senso della va- 
nità del tutto. 

— A un costruttore. Venivo a chiederti se sai chi è e se ci 
si può fidare, se è solvibile. 

Da anni, Quinto e Canal non riuscivano a parlarsi. Le 
rare volte che s’incontravano, non trovavano nulla da dire. 
Vite una di qua e una di là, città, professioni, politica, tutto 
diverso se non opposto. Con nessuno dei vecchi compagni di 
scuola Quinto trovava più da parlare, quando veniva a ***. 
Adesso invece aveva un argomento pratico, un rapporto con- 
creto. Era molto contento di questo, Quinto. 

— Come si chiama? 


— Caisotti. 
— Oh! — Canal scatto, smise la posa pigra, punto le brac- 
cia al tavolo. — Hai trovato il buono! 


Non era un inizio promettente. Gia deciso a difendere 
Vimpresario, Quinto fece una temporanea concessione agli 
argomenti di sua madre: — Beh, che tipo è l’ho capito subito, 
basta guardarlo in faccia. Pero... 

— Non è la faccia. E che ogni affare che fa, ogni costru- 
zione Che tira su, sono liti. L'ho gia avuto avversario in qualche 
causa. E Pimpresario piú imbroglione di tutta ***, 

A Quinto piú ne sentiva dir male piü gli piaceva: il bel- 
lo degli affari — quello che per la prima volta egli credeva 
d’andare scoprendo — era proprio questo cacciarsi avanti tra 
gente d'ogni risma, trattare con imbroglioni sapendo che sono 
imbroglioni e non lasciandosi imbrogliare, magari cercando 
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d’imbrogliarli. Era « il momento economico » che contava, non 
altro. Pero lo prese l’allarme che le informazioni di Canal 
fossero cosi cattive da sconsigliare la continuazione delle trat- 
tatıve. 

— Vediamo: — disse, — con noi imbrogli non può farne. 
Se paga, il terreno è suo, se non paga no, è semplice. Come 
sta a soldi? 

_— Finora gli sono andate tutte bene, — disse l’avvocato. 
— È sceso a *** dalla montagna coi calzoni rattoppati, mezzo 
analfabeta, e adesso impianta cantieri dappertutto, maneggia 
milioni, fa la pioggia e il bel tempo col Comune, coll’Ufficio 
Tecnico... 

Quinto riconobbe l’astio nelle parole di Canal come un 
accento familiare; era la vecchia borghesia del luogo, conser- 
vatrice, onesta, parsimoniosa, paga del poco, senza slanci, sen- 
za fantasia, un po’ gretta, che da mezzo secolo vedeva intorno 
cambiamenti cui non riusciva a tener testa, gente nuova e 
difforme prender campo, e doveva ogni volta recedere dalla 
propria chiusa opposizione facendo ricorso all’indifferenza, ma 
sempre a denti stretti. « Fa impressione come Canal s’è assi- 
milato ai nostri vecchi, — pensava Quinto, — chi l’avrebbe 
detto quand’eravamo studenti! ». Ma non erano gli stessi sen- 
timenti a lavorare dentro di lui? Solo che Quinto reagiva sem- 
pre buttandosi dall’altra parte, abbracciando tutto quel che era 
nuovo, in contrasto, tutto quel che faceva violenza, e anche 
adesso, lì, a scoprire l’avvento d’una classe nuova del dopo- 
guerra, d’imprenditori improvvisati e senza scrupoli, egli si 
sentiva preso da qualcosa che somigliava ora a un interesse 
scientifico (« assistiamo a un importante fenomeno sociologi. 
co, mio caro... ») ora a un contraddittorio compiacimento este- 
tico. La squallida invasione del cemento aveva il volto camuso 
e informe dell’uomo nuovo Caisotti. 

— Quanto offre? — chiese l’avvocato. 

Quinto gli raccontò le prime trattative. S’era alzato e 
guardava dal davanzale. Lo studio dell’avvocato Canal era nella 
via elegante di ***, ma la finestra dava sull’interno: i tetti, 
i terrazzi, i muri erano della città marina del secolo passato, 
chiara di sole e vento; in mezzo crescevano anche lì impalca- 
ture, muri tinti di fresco, tetti piatti con in mezzo il casotto 
dell’ascensore. 


— Dato il momento, è un buon prezzo, — bofonchiò Ca- 
nal, tormentandosi un labbro. — In contanti? 
— Parte. E parte in cambiali. 
—. Mah! Finora cambiali non glie ne hanno protestate, 


pare... Ora ha terminato una casa, dovrebbe essere in soldi... 
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— Era quel che volevo sapere. Allora siamo a posto, « 
un affare. 

— Certo, se si trattava d'ordinargli un lavoro, di comprare 
da lui, t’avrei sconsigliato... Ma qui, vendere a lui o a un 
altro... Se paga... Bisogna stare attenti al contratto, i limitt 
d'altezza, le finestre... 

— Lui propone il suo notaio... 

— Niente, niente, sei matto? Scegli tu il notaio, conditic« 
sine qua non! Chi è il vostro notaio di famiglia? Bardissone?: 
Ah, già, siete cugini... Va’ da Bardissone con questi mie? 


appunti... 
L’accompagnò alla porta. — Ti fermi un po” o riparti?! 
— Mah... Credo che riparto. 
— Come va il lavoro... le tue faccende? — Canal cercüi 


di tenere la domanda nel vago, temeva sempre di non essere 
al correnie, perché Quinto cambiava spesso occupazione, ra- 
mo d’attività, campo di studi. 

Quinto rispondeva tenendosi ancor più nel vago: Eh... 
Ora abbiamo un progetto nuovo, con degli amici... Si vedrà... 

— E la politica? 

Anche qui era difficile parlare. Erano d’idee diverse e, sti- 
mandosi a vicenda, né l’uno né l’altro aveva voglia di discutere.. 
Ma stavolta Quinto disse: — È da un po” che non me ne oc- 
cupo... 

— Già, ho sentito dire... 

Quinto l’interruppe: — E qui? La politica? Il comune? 

Canal era socialdemocratico di destra, consigliere comu- 
nale. — Mah, solite storie... 

— Stai bene? Nanda? I bambini? 

— Sì, tutti bene. Tu, sempre scapolo? Niente in vista? 
Ah, ah. Be’, dimmi qualcosa quando hai parlato con Bardis- 
sone. 


y 


Quinto usci innervosito dalle ultime battute del dialogo 
col vecchio amico. Per andare dal notaio doveva percorrere 
un tratto della via principale, che di solito, per una sua con- 
fusa remora, evitava. Nei suoi ritorni a *** sceglieva sempre 
itmerari mezzo in campagna o lungo la marina, dove c'erano 
da riscoprire sensazioni d'una memoria più sedimentata, mar- 
ginale o minore. In città no, tutto era brutto, la memoria era 
un tritume di fatti quotidiani. Poi non sapeva mai chi salu- 
tare e chi no: a un certo punto della sua giovinezza aveva 
rotto con tuiti, s'era iscritto al partito comunista, s'era fatto 
tutti nemici; e quelli che aveva avuto allora compagni, peg- 
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gio, gli pareva che adesso dovessero avercela con lui ancor più - 
degli altri. Ora neppure la nostalgia per il vecchio mondo che 
sparisce agiva in lui; vista da quei marciapiedi la città era 
uguale a sempre, straziantemente uguale, e quel che c’era di 
nuovo — facce, gioventù, negozi — non contava nulla, il tem- 
po dell’adolescenza pareva sgradevolmente vicino. Cosa gli era 
preso, di riattaccarsi a ***? Quinto adesso voleva solo sbriga- 
re in fretta quelle pratiche e partire. Decisamente, stare a *** 
lo riempiva di fastidio. 

Fermo sulla bicicletta appoggiata al marciapiede c’era 
uno che a Quinto pareva di conoscere. Era un vecchio magro, 
in maglietta, le braccia abbronzate puntate sul manubrio, 
un falegname, ricordò Quinto, un compagno, che doveva esser 
stato pure membro del direttivo, quando c’era anche Quinto. 

Parlava con un altro. Quinto passò pensando che forse 
non l’avrebbe riconosciuto, ma non voltò lo sguardo perché 
non voleva aver l’aria di non volerlo salutare. Invece il fale- 
gname lo guardò, disse all’altro: — Ma è Anfossi! — e lo 
salutò con l’aria di rallegrarsi di rivederlo. Quinto rispose 
anche lui con un segno di saluto e di rallegramento, ma con- 
tinuando la sua strada. Il falegname però gli tese la mano 
e disse: — Come va, Anfossi? Che piacere rivederti! Sei tor- 
nato un po” tra noi? 

Si strinsero la mano. Il vecchio falegname aveva una 
faccia che a Quinto era sempre stata simpatica, un po” da 
gufo, con gli occhiali di tartaruga, i capelli bianchi tagliati a 
spazzola, e gli piaceva anche la sua voce, il suo accento largo 
(doveva essere un romagnolo, o un lombardo, stabilito qua da 
anni) e la sua stretta di mano, forte e soffice. Ma Quinto ora 
avrebbe voluto trovarlo sgradevole, il riconoscere la simpatia 
umana del falegname non entrava nella sua disposizione d’ani- 
mo — quella che gli faceva provar simpatia per Caisotti —, 
e poi, comunque, non aveva voglia di fermarsi. Soprattutto 
quando il vecchio (Quinto non si ricordava come si chiamasse, 
e anche questo lo innervosiva perché gli pareva di non po- 
tergli rispondere a tono senza chiamarlo per nome) attacco a 
dire: — Oh, noi ti seguiamo, non credere, t'abbiamo letto 
sulla stampa nazionale, eh? & vero? — fece, rivolto all’altro, 
— sulla stampa nazionale! 

«Non sanno che non sono più... » pensava Quinto, e cer- 
cò di dire, stringendosi nelle spalle: — Ma, sapete, ormai, 
non collaboro più, è già un pezzo che... — ma il falegname non 
raccoglieva quell’avvio di spiegazione, insisteva: — E no, no, 
son belle affermazioni, perbacco! — e Quinto non osava dire 
altro. 
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— Lui te lo ricordi? — disse il falegname indicando l’altro + 
uomo, del tutto sconosciuto a Quinto. 

— Ah, gia, come va? — fece Quinto. 

— Ma il compagno Martini, non ricordi? — insisteva 
il falegname, come se Quinto avesse confessato di non ricono». 
scerlo. — Il compagno Martini della Sezione di Santo Stefano! 

— Ci sei venuto a fare una riunione in Sezione, per 
spiegarci l’amnistia, ancora nel "46! — disse Martini. 

— Ah, ecco! — disse Quinto che non ricordava nessuna 
riunione del genere. 

— Mah, quelli erano tempi che si sperava, si sperava — 
disse il Martini — Ti ricordi, Masera? 

Quinto fu molto sollevato a sentirsi ricordare che il fale- 
gname si chiamava Masera, e come se la fine della ricerca del 
nome nella sua memoria corrispondesse alla fine della sua 
cattiva coscienza, riuscì finalmente a guardare Masera con sim- 
patia. Ora ricordava una sera di vento in cui pedalavano in- 
sieme in una via sul mare ancora ogni tanto interrotta da 
crolli e buche, (la bicicletta di Masera era come quella d’ades- 
so, scassata, rugginosa) andando a una riunione: ed era un bel 
ricordo, pieno di nostalgia. 

— Eh, si sperava, si sperava allora... — fece eco Masera, 
ma come aspettandosi quello che facendo il pessimista ci 
s'aspetta da un compagno più autorevole e preparato, cioè 
che dica: « E si spera anche adesso, più di prima, si lotta... ». 
Invece Quinto non diceva niente e Masera fu costretto a dire 
lui: — E anche adesso si continua a sperare, eh, Anfossi? 

— Eh! — fece Quinto allargando le braccia. 

— Qui è dura, sai! E là da voi? Con tutti quei licenzia- 
menti, ’ste canaglie... cosa dicono i compagni, gli operai? 

— Eh, è dura, anche lì è dura... — disse Quinto. 

— Mah, è dura dappertutto! — e Masera rise, come con- 
solato dalla solidarietà nei tempi avversi. 

— Digli... — suggerì Martini a Masera sottovoce, e Quin- 
to affermò solo la parola: — conferenza. 

Masera sorrise con un moto del capo d’intesa e insieme 
dubitativo, come se già ci avesse pensato ma non sperasse 
di riuscirci, e fece, rivolto a Quinto: Tu sei sempre quello 
che non vuol parlare in pubblico? O sei diventato un oratore, 
finalmente? Perché, visto che sei qui, ti dicevamo se venivi 
una sera su in sezione a farci una conferenza... I compagni 
sarebbero contenti, sai. 

— No, sapete, riparto subito, devo ripartire, e poi, io non 
son buono a parlare, tu lo sai, Masera... 

Masera rise, gli diede una manata su una spalla. — Sei 
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sempre lo stesso! Neh, che non & cambiato per niente? — chie- 
se a quello sconosciuto Martini, che assenti. Erano brava 
gente, amica, senza diffidenza; ma Quinto non aveva nessun 
desiderio di sentirsi tra amici, al contrario, il vero senso dei 
tempi era nello stare sul chi vive, con la pistola puntata, 
come — appunto — tra uomini d’affari, proprietari avveduti, 
imprenditori. 

Paragono Caisotti, guardingo, reticente, infido, a Masera 
fiducioso, espansivo, pronto sempre a trovar conferme al suo 
ideale: certo, era Caisotti a vivere la realtà dei tempi, ed an- 
che, in certo modo, a patirla, ad accettarne il peso, la dove 
Masera le sfuggiva, pretendeva di serbarsi franco, leale, puro 
di cuore, in un mondo che era tutto il contrario. Quinto re- 
spingeva la cattiva coscienza che l’invadeva di fronte al sem- 
plice senso del dovere sociale di Masera; anche gettarsi in 
un’iniziativa economica, maneggiare terreni e denari era un 
dovere, un dovere magari meno epico, piü prosaico, un dovere 
borghese; e lui Quinto era appunto un borghese, come gli era 
potuto venire in mente d'essere altro? 

Ora che gli era tornata questa sicurezza sulla sua natura 
di borghese, il suo disagio verso i due operai s'attenuo, lasció 
il posto a una cordialita generica e quasi disinvolta. Che non 
era neppure del tutto insincera, perché adesso che stava accom- 
miatandosi, era contento che conservassero di lui un buon 
ricordo. 


VI 


Le informazioni su Caisotti erano negative dappertutto: 
dal notaio Bardissone, dall'ingegner Travaglia. Quinto adesso 
si sentiva solidale con Caisotti come con una vittima: tutta la 
città voleva schiacciarlo, tutti i bempensanti s'erano coalizzati 
contro di lui, e quel muratore montanaro, armato solo della 
sua natura rozza e sfuggente, resisteva. 

Ma bisogna dire che queste informazioni negative erano 
pur sempre tali da lasciar Quinto padrone di decidere in senso 
positivo. In fondo nessuno lo sconsigliava del tutto di far Paffa- 
re; e Quinto, cui sempre piaceva fare cose in qualche misura 
contrastanti con Popinione altrui, ma che d’altronde non si 
sarebbe azzardato a prendere una risoluzione recisamente di- 
sapprovata dai piü, si trovava nella condizione ideale per far 
quel che voleva con quel tanto di dissenso e quel tanto d'appro- 
vazione che gli servivano. 

Poi gli piaceva — anche perché doveva sempre vincere 
un disagio iniziale — entrare in contatto professionale coi suoi 
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concittadini. Anche con Luigi Bardissone che era suo cugino»: 
in terzo grado, ma che quasi lui non conosceva. Luigi era piú1 
vecchio di lui di cinque o sei anni; quando Quinto era entrate? 
al ginnasio, la fama d’allievo modello del cugino incombevaı 
dall’alto delle classi liceali; e, come talora succede, un divario) 
non forte d’età era bastato a segnare una separazione incolma-- 
bile. Luigi era delle leve cui toccò di passare più anni sotto) 
le armi; era tornato a *** dopo la guerra, a riaprire lo studio 
che i notai Bardissone si tramandavano da generazioni. 

Lo studio era antico, agiato, in penombra per le persiane > 
abbassate; due ritratti del Settecento, uomo e donna, impar-- 
ruccati, ne accentuavano la dignità. Luigi era uomo di chiesa,, 
ed anche adesso che era un maturo padre di famiglia, un po’ 
pingue, aveva ancora quell’aria di scolaro studioso e testardo : 
che conservano talora — nel parlare e nel taglio dei capelli — - 
i preti e i laici di famiglia borghese cattolica. Con Quinto si 
trattavano con una cortesia quasi deferente, che cercava di ma- 
scherare la mancanza di confidenza e la disparità d’opinioni; 
Bardissone, di fronte al cugino estremista, voleva ostentare 
larghezza di vedute, comprensione, spregiudicatezza; faceva 
discorsi « di sinistra » con la tranquillità di coscienza dell’uo- 
mo d’ordine; Quinto invece, sempre in contraddizione con se 
stesso, si compiaceva di mostrarsi al cugino uno come gli altri, 
di fare i discorsi più normali e pieni di buon senso che poteva. 

Quel giorno Luigi, chissà perché, attaccò. a parlare della 
Russia. C’era stato in guerra, sul Donetz. — Eh, la Russia, la 
Russia... Mi piacerebbe tornarci ora, farci un viaggio... In tem- 
po di guerra, sai, è un’altra cosa... Vedere adesso, m’interesse- 
rebbe, i progressi che han fatto, perché certo, progressi ne 
hanno fatti, altro che storie! Dài, Quinto, perché non mi fai 
fare un viaggio in Russia? Tu puoi, tu conosci... Oh, la popo- 
lazione era buonissima, proprio una buona popolazione... 

— Ma, sai, io non ho mica... bisognerebbe rivolgersi... — 
Quinto, subito innervosito, cercava di tagliar corto. Riuscì a 
dire perché era venuto, raccontò del contratto. — ...e l’acqui- 
rente sarebbe l'impresario Caisotti... — concluse. 

Il volto del notaio s'abbuió un poco. Strinse le labbra. — 
Già... conosco... conosco... Così, non avete trovato nessun altro... 
Già, eh sì, è parecchio che volevate vendere, mi ricordo, tua 
mamma me ne parlava già l’anno scorso... anch'io m’ero in- 
teressato... purtroppo non s’è trovato nessuno... 

— Perché, questo Caisotti...? 

SEN Caisotti, cosa vuoi, Quinto, tu non sei nel giro, ce 
né tanti come lui, in fondo non & né peggio né meglio degli 
altri, noi poveri notari siamo sempre qui in mezzo... — Un 
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giudizio drasticamente negativo, prima d’uscire dalle labbra 
di Bardissone, doveva fare i conti con la sua abitudine di pesa- 
re bene le parole, e più ancora con la sua tendenza al possi- 


bilismo, a lasciar aperte le questioni. — L'uomo &, come dire... 
— Infido? 
— Infido... L'uomo é infido... L'uomo & infido... — e ogni 


volta che ripeteva la parola « infido », quasi per saggiarne il 
suono ai suoi orecchi, il notaio cercava di sminuirne la gravità, 
di convincersi che se doveva pur definirlo infido, però l’essere 


infido non era poi una caratteristica così negativa. — Io, in 
linea generale vi sconsiglierei... però, sebbene infido, è pur 
sempre... 

— Solvibile? 


— Solvibile. Io stesso ho trattato un affare con lui, or 
è poco, d’un mio cliente, un affare che gli renderà parecchio. 
Solvibile. Un po’ carico, magari, oggi come oggi: ha messo 
parecchia carne al fuoco... Ma appunto, c’è di che cautelarsi. 

— Pagare pagherà, no? 

— Oh, lo facciamo pagare, sta tranquillo! Oh, siamo qui 
per questo! Oh! — e il notaio si lasciò riprendere da una 
espressione di letizia, come se l’essersi raffigurato per un mo- 
mento Caisotti come un’incarnazione del male rendesse più 
trionfale ora la certezza d’una vittoria su qualsiasi sua possi- 
bile intenzione malvagia. 

Quinto era doppiamente contento: si risentiva parte della 
vecchia borghesia del suo paese, solidale nella difesa dei mo- 
desti interessi insidiati, e nello stesso tempo capiva che ogni 
sua mossa non faceva che favorire l’ascesa dei Caisotti, un’equi- 
voca e antiestetica borghesia di nuovo conio, come antiestetico 
e amorale era il vero volto dei tempi. « È così, è così, — s’acca- 
niva a pensare Quinto, — non ne avete azzeccata neanche 
una!» — e la sua tensione polemica s'era adesso spostata 
dalla piccola società di ***, da sua madre, da Canal, da Bardis- 
sone (e anche dal falegname Masera): ora ce Paveva coi suoi 
amici delle grandi città del Nord in cui era vissuto per tutti 
quegli anni, anni passati a far progetti sulla società futura, 
sugli operai e gli intellettuali... « Ha vinto Caisotti ». 


VII 


Non vedeva l’ora di manifestare il suo stato d’animo pro- 
prio a quegli amici. Partì. L'indomani era a T., pranzava nel 
solito ristorante economico con Bensi e con Cerveteri. 

Parlavano di fondare una rivista intitolata « Il Nuovo 
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Hegel ». La cameriera aspettava l’ordinazione della pietanzaı 
era già la terza volta che veniva ma i tre erano troppo infervar 
rati nei loro discorsi per darle retta. 

Bensi guardò la carta, lesse Velenco delle pietanze ma 
nessuna dovette colpirgli l’immaginazione, perché disse: 

— E perché non « La Sinistra Hegeliana »? 

— «Il Giovane Marx », allora. È più polemico. 

— Vogliono ordinare? — insisteva la cameriera. 

— lo direi « La Nuova Gazzetta Renana ». Tale e quale: 
« Renana », sissignore, « Renana ». 

— Magari si potrebbe cercare proprio la vera testata della: 
« Neue Rheinische Zeitung » e usare gli stessi caratteri... — 
disse Quinto, le cui osservazioni erano sempre marginali, ma 
improntate a disinvoltura e competenza. Non aveva ancora tro~ 
vato il modo di manifestare il suo dissenso dai due amici, 
sebbene proprio con quel proposito si fosse accinto a incon- 
trarli. 

— Insomma: è « Enciclopedia », il titolo, — disse Bensi.. 
cambiando tono, come se fino a quel momento avessero scher-- 
zato e quindi la proposta di Quinto fosse del tutto fuori 
luogo, — o il sottotitolo, comunque bisogna fin dalla testata 
far capire che tendiamo a una fenomenologia generale che 
faccia rientrare ogni forma di coscienza in un unico discorso. 

Su quel punto scoppiò il dissenso tra Bensi e Cerveteri, e 
Quinto non sapeva bene da che parte stare. Dato che tutto 
rientrava in un unico discorso, la rivista doveva accogliere solo 
ciò che era inglobato in quel discorso generale, o pure quello 
che ancora ne era fuori? Cerveteri era per tutto quello che 
restava fuori: — Io ci metterei una rubrica di sogni di uomini 
politici. Invitiamo i vari uomini politici a raccontare i loro so- 
gni. Chi si rifiuta ha qualcosa da nascondere. 

Bensi fu preso da una delle sue risate nervose, abbassando 
il viso fin quasi sulla tovaglia e portandosi una mano sugli 
occhi, come a esprimere il suo doloroso divertimento al vede- 
re l'interlocutore perdersi in un labirinto di cui egli solo, Bensi, 
conosceva l’uscita. — Dall’ideologia al sogno dobbiamo proce- 
dere, non dal sogno all’ideologia, — e, come preso da un 
assalto di cattiveria, aggiunse: — L'ideologia infilza tutti i 
tuoi sogni come farfalle trafitte da spilli... 

Cerveteri lo guardò sbigottito: — Farfalle? Perché hai 
detto: farfalle? 

Bensi era un filosofo, Cerveteri un poeta. Cerveteri, preco- 
cemente grigio di capelli, aveva una lunga faccia occhialuta 
in cui s’elidevano malinconici lineamenti israeliti con tratti 
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fiorentini sia dotti che plebei, e ne veniva una fisionomia tra 
aggressiva e concentrata, ma in fondo inespressiva, un po” co- 
me un ciclista, o come uno che cerca di far mente locale su 
un punto che si trovi all’interno di tutti gli altri punti su cui 
si può far mente locale. — Perché hai detto: farfalic? Io ho 
sognato una farfalla, stanotte. Una farfalla notturna. Mi porta- 
vano da mangiare una grande farfalla notturna, su un piatto, 


qui a questo ristorante! — e fece un gesto come d’alzare dal 
piatto un’ala di farfalla. 
— Uh, mamma mia! — disse la camerierina, che era ve- 


nuta a prendere l’ordinazione della frutta, e scappò. 

Bensi rise con un’accentuata amarezza, come stanco che gli 
avversari si dessero completamente disarmati nelle sue mani. 
— Ogni simbolo onirico è una reificazione, — disse. — Ecco 
quel che Freud non poteva sapere. 

Quinto ammirava molto sia l’uno che l’altro per l’intel- 
ligenza sempre accesa (il suo cervello invece tendeva spesso 
a cadere in un’indifferente sonnolenza), ed era in soggezione 
di fronte alla vastità delle loro cognizioni e letture. Indeciso 
su qual partito prendere nella discussione tra loro, di cui 
solo vagamente individuava i termini, scelse come suo solito 
il partito che pareva andare contro le sue più spontanee incli- 
nazioni, cioè la rigida meccanica filosofia di Bensi, contro 
l’attrazione per le sensazioni impalpabili di Cerveteri. E disse 
a Bensi, ironicamente, ghignando verso il poeta: — Allora 
perché non intitolarla addirittura « Il Giovane Freud »? 

Il filosofo continuò a ridere della sua risata di prima con 
Cerveteri, e a Quinto rivolse solo un cenno della mano quasi 
a scacciare la sua battuta come una mosca. Invece la battuta 
era piaciuta a Cerveteri che la riprese con animazione: — 
Davvero, davvero, io la intitolerei « Eros e Thanatos », altro- 
ché! « Eros e Thanatos »! 

Bensi congiunse le mani e le strinse fino a farle scric- 
chiolare, mentre il viso gli si contraeva in una risata a denti 
serrati, imporporandosi. — E credi che siano quelli a mettere 
in scacco la Storia! Non c’è Eros né Thanatos da cui non salti 
fuori la dialettica come un diavolino, facendo cucù — e giù 
a ridere. 

Aveva una faccia tonda e angelica, Bensi, come quei mon- 
tanari che non divengono mai del tutto adulti; la fronte era 
fortemente convessa, sotto l’onda infantile dei capelli ricci, e 
tesa che pareva scoppiasse, — anzi, su di essa apparivano ta- 
lora piccole scalfitture, graffi, bernoccoli, quasi la forza del 


pensiero la facesse battere dappertutto, — e la poriava avanti, 
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questa fronte, a testa inclinata, come fosse una mola che mac; 
nava macinava, o una ruota dentata che metteva in movimente 
complicati ingranaggi, spinta da una forza motrice non bem 
incanalata e amortizzata, che si disperdeva in mille vibrazioni 
secondarie, come nel tremito continuo delle labbra. Nella di- 
scussione lo sguardo di Quinto passava alternativamente dagli 
occhi di Bensi a quelli di Cerveteri. Erano entrambi strabici, 
ma il filosofo era strabico all’infuori, con un occhio che pa- 
reva volare dietro le idee nel momento in cui esse stavano pert 
sfuggire dal campo visivo umano, nella prospettiva più obliqua? 
e meno riconoscibile; il poeta invece era strabico all'indentro,. 
le pupille vicine e inquiete che parevano preoccupate, ad ognii 
sensazione esterna, di verificare quel che essa produceva nella: 
zona più segreta e interiore. 

— Faremo un’antologia di annunci mortuari, — disse: 
Cerveteri, — una rubrica fissa, in ogni numero, oppure uni 
numero tutto di annunci mortuari, dal principio alla fine, — e: 
faceva scorrere il dito sul giornale ripiegato che aveva in mano,, 
sulla colonna zebrata di sbarre nere degli avvisi funebri. 

Bensi scrollava le spalle. — Siamo alla vigilia di racchiu- | 
dere la coscienza universale in un cervello elettronico. 

Cerveteri rispose con una lunga citazione latina. 

— Sant'Agostino? 

— Lattanzio. 

Quinto s'era distratto: tendeva l’orecchio a quel che di- 
cevano nei tavolini vicini. A destra sedeva una famiglia, o 
persone di due famiglie diverse, di campagna, che s’incontra- 
vano in città. Era una donna che parlava: sul danno delle 
piogge alle semine dei prati da foraggio. Doveva essere una 
proprietaria, donna non più giovane ma nubile; gli uomini 
annuivano alle sue parole, con le facce vinose già sonnolente 
dopo il pasto. Forse era un incontro tra agricoltori di paesi 
diversi per pattuire un matrimonio; la fidanzata, davanti alla 
famiglia di lui, ci teneva a farsi vedere competente, e quasi 
a soverchiare le altre donne dimostrandosi ben più d’una sem- 
plice massaia. Quinto fu preso da un’acuta invidia per tutto 
ciò che sentiva muovere tra le persone di quel tavolo; senso 
degli interessi, attaccamento alle cose, passioni concrete e non 
volgari, desiderio d’un meglio non solo materiale, e insieme un 
peso placido e un po’ greve di natura. « Un tempo solo chi 
godeva d’una rendita agricola poteva fare l’intellettuale, — 
pensò Quinto. — La cultura paga ben caro l’essersi liberata 
da una base economica. Prima viveva sul privilegio, però aveva 
radici solide. Ora gli intellettuali non sono borghesi e non so- 
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no proletari. Del resto, anche Masera non è buono a chiedermi 
che una conferenza ». i 

A un altro tavolo, una cameriera faceva la civetta con 
due che scherzavano, due con la cravatta a farfalla, lunghi di 
mano. In mezzo ai frizzi rivolti a lei, si lanciavano battute tra 
loro, frasi di « punti », di « riporti », « Italgas », « Finelettri- 
ca ». Dovevano essere operatori di borsa, gente svelta. In un 
altro momento Quinto li avrebbe trovati distanti e detestabili, 
ma adesso, nello stato d’animo in cui era, gli pareva che anche 
quelli incarnassero il suo ideale: praticità, astuzia, veloce fun- 
zionalità di pensieri. « Se uno non svolge un’attività economica 
non è uomo che vale. I proletari hanno pur sempre la lotta 
sindacale. Noi invece stacchiamo le prospettive storiche dagli 
interessi, e così perdiamo ogni sapore della vita, ci disfiamo, 
non significhiamo più nulla ». 

Cerveteri aveva ripreso a raccontare quel suo sogno: — 
Fra una farfalla notturna, con grandi ali dai disegni grigi, 
minuti, marezzati, ondulati, come la riproduzione in nero d’un 
Kandinsky, no: d’un Klee; e io cercavo di sollevare con la 
forchetta queste ali che grondavano una polverina sottile, una 
specie di cipria grigia, e mi si sbriciolavano tra le dita. Facevo 
per portare alla bocca i frammenti d’ala, ma tra le labbra 
diventavano una specie di cenere che invadeva tutto, che copri- 
va i piatti, si depositava nel vino dei bicchieri... 

« La mia superiorità su di loro, — pensava Quinto, — è 
che io ho ancora l’istinto del borghese, che loro hanno perdu- 
to nel logorio delle dinastie intellettuali. M’attaccherò a quello 
e mi salverò, mentre loro andranno in briciole. Devo avere 
un’attività economica, non basta che io venda il terreno a 
Caisotti, devo mettermi a costruire anch’io, coi soldi che ci 
darà Caisotti farò un’altra casa vicino alla sua... ». Concentrò 
il pensiero sulle possibilità edilizie che offriva ancora il ter- 
reno, sulle combinazioni possibili... 

Le mani di Cerveteri si muovevano sospese sulla tovaglia 
ingombra di briciole, molliche, cenere di sigaretta e mozziconi 
schiacciati nei piatti e nel portacenere, bucce di arancio tor- 
mentate dalle unghie di Bensi in piccoli tagli a forma di mez- 
zaluna, fiammiferi Minerva tutti smembrati, divisi in sottili 
filamenti dalle dita di Cerveteri, stecchini tutti contorti a zig- 
zag o a greca dalle mani e dai denti di Quinto. 

«Devo mettermi socio con Caisotti, fare una speculazione 
con lui ». 
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VIII 


Quinto aveva un piano. Aveva pensato alla « fascia dei 
miosotis », cioè al pezzo di giardino immediatamente sovra- 
stante il terreno in vendita, così chiamato perché aveva al 
centro un’aiola di nontiscordardimé. Era una fascia pianeggian« 
te, di superficie pressapoco uguale al « terreno della vaseria » :: 
anche lì si poteva costruire benissimo una palazzina con tret 
o quattro appartamenti. Ma — gli venne in mente — una voltai 
costruito l’edificio Caisotti, la « fascia dei miosotis » avrebbe? 
perso ogni valore d'area fabbricabile: la legge vietava di co-- 
struire le case una addosso all’altra. « È chiaro che qualsiasii 
pezzo di terreno vendiamo, svalutiamo il pezzo immediata-- 
mente vicino. Per non rimetterci non c'è che un mezzo: co-- 
struire noi insieme a Caisotti... Cedere a Caisotti l’intera areai 
« della vaseria » e « dei miosotis » per costruire un unico gran»: 
de stabile... e chiedere in pagamento un certo numero d’ap-: 
partamenti che resteranno di nostra proprietà. Bisognerà par-: 
larne subito ad Ampelio ». 

Quinto e suo fratello abitavano in città diverse. S'incon- 
travano di rado, nella casa materna di ***, Ora s’erano dati 
convegno là per concordare la vendita del terreno. 

— Ho un piano — disse Quinto al fratello. Ampelio era 
appena arrivato. Venendo dalla stazione alla villa era passato 
dal mercato del pesce e aveva comprato due etti di patelle. 
A casa aveva abbracciato là madre in fretta e aveva detto che 
aveva comprato le patelle. Era da sei mesi lontano da casa, 
faceva l’assistente universitario, in chimica, guadagnava po- 
chissimo, ma non veniva quasi mai a trovare la madre, nean- 
che durante le vacanze. Un tempo Ampelio era molto più lega- 
to a *** di Quinto, non si sarebbe immaginata la sua vita se 
non tra quei caffè, tra quegli amici; adesso non si faceva più 
vedere, pareva aver perso ogni piacere dei suoi posti, della 
vita di prima, e non sì sapeva di nulla che ora gli piacesse, se 
non da minime manifestazioni improvvise come questa delle 
patelle, che chissà poi se erano del tutto sincere. 

Quinto cominciò a informarlo delle trattative con Caisotti. 
Ampelio passò in cucina e Quinto gli andava dietro, parlando. 
Ampelio svolse il cartoccio delle patelle, prese un limone, un 
coltello, aprendo sportelli e cassetti della credenza con gesti 
sicuri, come chi ha lasciato ogni cosa al suo posto il giorno 
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prima. Taglio il limone, ne spruzzö le patelle senza toglierle 
dalla carta della pescheria, fece segno a Quinto se ne voleva. 
Quinto si schermi vivamente — a lui i frutti di mare non pia- 
cevano —, e continuo a parlare. 

Ampelio non diceva niente né dava il minimo segno d'as- 
senso o di diniego. Quinto ogni tanto s'interrompeva credendo 
che non lo ascoltasse. — E allora? — diceva il fratello, e 
Quinto riprendeva come niente fosse, perché quel modo di 
fare di Ampelio era sempre lo stesso, da quando erano ragazzi. 
Solo che a quei tempi Quinto ci si arrabbiava, perché era il 
fratello maggiore; poi ci aveva fatto l’abitudine. Ampelio s’era 
seduto al tavolo incerato della cucina, senza togliersi il sopra- 
bito e la sciarpa che portava malgrado la primavera avanzata. 
Aveva una barbetta nera, gli occhiali spessi che non lasciavano 
vedere gli occhi, e una precoce calvizie. Quinto lo vedeva scal- : 
zare i molluschi con la punta del coltello, con l’altra mano 
sollevare i gusci verdi d’alghe fino alla bocca, e il molle 
corpo della patella scomparire tra le sue labbra incorniciate 
dalla barbetta nera, con un rumore che non si capiva se aspi- 
rasse o soffiasse; poi posava i gusci vuoti uno sull’altro, in 
una pila. i 

Quinto aveva srotolato una mappa. Ampelio vi gettò 
un’occhiata di sfuggita, masticando. A Quinto, la bocca del 
fratello, nel pelo della barba, sembrava un riccio di mare ro- 
vesciato, che si muoveva tra il nero delle spine. Aveva raccon- 
tato le cose al punto in cui erano: le trattative, le informa- 
zioni sull’impresario. Poi disse, indicando sulla mappa: — Ora 
stammi a sentire: una costruzione sull’area a preclude ogni 
eventualità di vendita o di costruzione sull'area b. Quindi noi, 
vendendo a Caisotti l’area a per il suo valore di terreno fal»- 
bricabile x, priviamo il terreno b del suo valore d'area fabbri- 
cabile y. Dunque, per il prezzo x noi ci alieniamo del valo- 
re x+y. Ossia, ora possediamo a+b; venduto a potremo dispor- 
re solo di b—y. Questo discorso algebrico Quinto lo muli- 
nava in testa da parecchi giorni, proprio per farlo a suo fra- 
tello, scienziato. 

Ampelio s’alzò, andò all’acquaio, bevve alla cannella, si 
sciacquò la bocca, sputò, e diceva, tutto di seguito: — È chiaro 
che dobbiamo usare il terreno della vaseria come un capitale 
da investire in una nostra costruzione sul terreno dei miosotis. 
E siccome non è permesso che sorgano due palazzi così vici- 
ni, bisognerà progettare un solo grande edificio che sorga sui 
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due appezzamenti della vaseria e dei miosotis e che Caisott 
costruirá metá per sé e metá per noi. 

Proprio attorno a questo piano, come ad un aggrovigliæ 
to intrigo, s’arrovellava Quinto, ed ora, a sentirlo enunciare 
Ampelio tutto d’un fiato, come una conseguenza del tutto na 
turale, non sapeva piú che dire. Ampelio si mise a riempire di 
calcoli i margini della mappa. Ogni tanto chiedeva dei dat 
a Quinto, che non sapeva mai dare risposte precise. Qual er: 
il limite d'altezza fissato dal Comune? Quanti appartament 
voleva farci stare Caisotti? Quanto costava il cemento? Quinta 
capiva che di preventivi edilizi suo fratello doveva intender: 
sene quanto lui, però Ampelio avventava cifre sulla carta co 
una decisione che Quinto molto gli invidiava. 

— Calcoliamo otto appartamenti, più due magazzini & 
pianterreno... — fece il calcolo degli affitti annuali, degli annì 
in cui avrebbero amortizzato il capitale... i” 

— Ma i soldi che ci servono subito per le tasse? 

— Facciamo un mutuo sulla casa da costruire. 

— Ahaha! — Quinto scoppiò in un gridolino da demente. 
Ampelio non si scomponeva mai, invece; non rideva, e mai una 
ruga sfiorava la fronte stempiata. Ma per lui tutto era sempre 
possibile. 


S'avvicinava la madre. — Avete fatto i conti, ragazzi? 
Tornano? 


— Perfettamente, perfettamente. Però... però noi ci per- 
diamo lo stesso. 

— Ah, quel Caisotti, con quell’aria da impostore... 

— Poveretto, lui non c’entra. Non è per colpa sua, ma noi 
ci perdiamo comunque. 

— Allora non è meglio lasciar perdere? Ma sì, diciamogli 
che abbiamo cambiato idea, che per ora non vendiamo. Per 
le tasse, chiediamo ancora alla banca... 

— No, no, mamma, guarda. Dicevamo che bisogna pro 
porre a Caisotti un affare più complicato. 

— Per carità! 

br Eh, sì, molto complicato. Verremo a guadagnarci mol 
to, in seguito. 

Quinto si chinava a parlarle gesticolando, nervoso e pole 
mico, nello stesso tempo cercando di convincere e di provocare 
la discussione. Ampelio era accanto a lui, alto e grave, la bar 
betta a protesa avanti, e pareva un magistrato che deve sol 
comunicare una sentenza, 


— Mamma, là dove sono quelle aiole di miosotis... 
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IX 


| Uscirono insieme, Quinto e Ampelio. Camminavano in 


fretta, discutendo, per le note vie, come non succedeva loro da 


anni, e pareva loro d'esserci sempre rimasti, d'essere due fra- 
telli del luogo molto indaffarati, inseriti nella vita economica 
della città, con tutta una rete d'interessi che faceva capo a 


loro, gente pratica, brusca, che bada al sodo. Stavano recitando 
e lo sapevano: erano tutt’altre persone da quelle che pareva 


loro d’essere in quel momento; prima di sera sarebbero ripiom-- 


bati in una scettica abulia e sarebbero ripartiti, a richiudersi 


Puno nel suo laboratorio l’altro nelle polemiche degli intel- 
lettuali, come le uniche cose al mondo che contassero. Eppure: 


in quel momento sembrava loro possibile anche essere così, e 
che sarebbe stato molto bello, sarebbero stati due fratelli uniti 


e solidali, e tante cose difficili sarebbero state facili, e avreb- 
bero fatto grandi cose, non sapevano bene quali. Per esempio, 


adesso andavano a cercare Caisotti per porgli il problema, per 
tastare il terreno, per fare un sondaggio, per chiedergli non 
sapevano ancora bene cosa, insomma: non c’era da fare le cose 


tanto complicate, adesso sentivano un po’ Caisotti poi avreb- 


bero deciso sul da farsi. 
Caisotti non aveva telefono. Aveva un ufficio, a un mez- 


zanino, nella vecchia via delle botteghe, « Impresa edile Cai- 


sotti Pietro ». I fratelli suonarono. Aperse una ragazza, c’era 
una stanzetta bassa, con una macchina da scrivere, dei progetti 


su un tavolo. Caisotti non c’era; era sempre in giro, nei can- 


tieri; in ufficio era difficile trovarlo. 
— Quando torna? — Mah! — Dove possiamo trovarlo? 
— Provino al caffè Melina, là di fronte, ma ora è presto. 


— Avremmo da parlargli subito. — Mah. Se volete lasciar det- 


to a me... 

— Mah mah mah. La signorina Mah. — Questa battuta 
era di Ampelio, e Quinto si stupì di quel tono sarcastico e con- 
fidenziale, che suo fratello in famiglia non usava mai. Alzo 
gli occhi sulla ragazza: era bella. 

Era una giovinetta sui sedici anni, dall’aria campagnola, 
sangue e latte, le guance di pesca d’un rosa violento, gli occhi 
neri dalle forti ciglia, e due soffici trecce nere che le pendevano- 
sul petto rilevato. — Ah, loro sono gli Anfossi, — disse. « Un 
tipo di furba, falsa come il diavolo, — pensò Quinto, — con 
quel naso in su, quell’aria da santarellina... » 

Ampelio, dopo la sua battuta che avrebbe lasciato credere 
a una sua imprevista intenzione d'intavolare una conversazio- 
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ne briosa, ripiombò nel suo solito tono secco, come già si fosss 
buttato via troppo. Chiese dei cantieri dove potevano trovare 
Caisotti, salutò, si girò per la stretta scala, scese, e per ultima: 
ebbe ancora un inaspettato lampo di frivolezza, cioè disse: 
— Bai bai. 

Quinto, voltandosi nella scaletta, vide che la ragazza no 
aveva ancora chiuso Puscio e guardava tra le ciglia con unc 
strano sorriso. Gli parve che dietro quel viso di forosetta, da 
quegli occhi che non si vedevano, lo raggiungesse lo sguarda 
indecifrabile dell’impresario. 

Provo a parlarne per strada col fratello. — Mica male, la 
bambina. j 

— Mmm, — fece Ampelio, come volesse evitare un discor- 
so sconveniente. 

Andarono a uno dei posti che la ragazza aveva indicato,, 
dove l’impresa costruiva una casa, anzi, innalzava una preesi-- 
stente casetta a due piani, in una via centrale, colmando ill 
vuoto in mezzo a due palazzi. 

Entrarono. C'era ingombro di mucchi di cemento, ma nes-. 
sun uomo al lavoro. Le scale non c’erano ancora, i fratellii 
salirono per tavole oblique. — Ehi! C’é nessuno? Caisotti! 
Caisotti Pietro! A nu gh’é u bacan? Non c’è il padrone? 
— Tra i nudi muri nuovi batteva l’eco. 

Al secondo piano c'erano due manovali accoccolati che 
martellavano sugli scalpelli, con l’aria d’un lavoro inutile. I 
fratelli smisero subito di gridare e chiesero, quasi a bassa vo- 


ce: — C’è mica Caisotti? — I muratori dissero: — No. U Pe 
vegniu, d’ancoei? — Come dite? — (Erano calabresi). — Se 
è venuto oggi. — Noi non sappiamo. — C’è un capomastro, 
qui? — Sta sopra. — Quinto e Ampelio salirono. 


Su, c'erano i muri ma non i soffitti e i pavimenti. Le porte 
davano sul vuoto. Ai fratelli prese una specie di allegria. 
— Hooop! Hooop! — facevano, avventurandosi sulle impal- 
cature a braccia aperte, come equilibristi. 

S’udi un raschiar di suole. Per attraversare una stanza, 
c’era una stretta tavola sul vuoto, appoggiata da una soglia 
all’altra. E di là, defilato nel vano d’una porta, come volesse 
tenersi nascosto, c’era Caisotti che li guardava. 

Quinto e Ampelio si ricomposero, un po’ vergognosi. 
= Ah, Caisotti, buon giorno, buona sera, cercavamo giusto 
lei. — La grossa sagoma dell’impresario ostruì il quadrato della 
porta da cui partiva la tavola sottile. Stava a mani in tasca 
e non fece nessun segno. Quinto avanzò qualche passo sulla ta- 
vola, poi sentendola incurvarsi sotto i suoi piedi parve esitare; 
s'aspettava che Caisotti facesse qualcosa, almeno mettesse un 
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piede dalla sua parte per tenerla ferma, invece non diceva 
né faceva niente. Sospeso li in mezzo, Quinto, tanto per dir 
qualcosa, fece: — Le presento mio fratello Ampelio. — Caisot- 
i levò una mano di tasca, l’avvicind alla visiera del berretto e 
la scosse a palma aperta, all’americana. Quinto si giró verso 
ll fratello, lentamente per non far oscillare la tavola; e vide 
he il fratello stava rispondendo al gesto di Caisotti con un ge- 
sto identico, tutti e due seri in volto. 

— Non vada lì che cade, — disse lentamente Caisotti, — 
scendete di sotto che io vengo. 

Andarono al caffè Melina. Si sedettero a un tavolino sul 
marciapiede, c’era chiasso. Caisotti voleva offrire lui. — Un 
Punt e Mes? — Ampelio prese un Punt e Mes. Quinto che sof- 
riva di stomaco ordinò un rabarbaro, pur con la convinzione 
he gli facesse male anche il rabarbaro. Ampelio offerse le 
igarette a Caisotti. Quinto non fumava. Avevano preso subito 
in tono di perfetta familiarità, Ampelio e Caisotti; Quinto 
ra un po” invidioso. 

Caisotti stava ripetendo ad Ampelio tutte le cose che aveva 
ia detto alla madre e a Quinto, sempre con dei: « Come dice- 
yO a sua signora mamma, come dicevo a suo signor fratello », 
> con dei: « Non sto a spiegarci a lei, signor ingegnere ». Am- 
pelio era dottore in chimica, ma non obbiettò nulla. Stava a 
entire immobile, con la sigaretta pendente sulla barbetta ne- 
ra, gli occhi semichiusi dietro gli spessi occhiali; ogni tanto 
faceva una domanda, ma con levità, come tra gente che s’in-' 
ende, non — a quanto pareva — con l’assillo che aveva Quinto 
li mostrarsi esperto e all’erta. 

Anzi, a un’obiezione di Quinto, Caisotti, prendendo subito 
la sua aria lamentosa, si rivolse ad Ampelio quasi a chiedere 


rotezione. — Lei capisce che questa cosa che dice suo signor 
ratello... 
— Ma no, ma no, Caisotti... — fece subito Quinto per cor- 


‘ere ai ripari. Ampelio si limitò a fare un gesto orizzontale 
fiorando il piano del tavolo, come a sgombrare il campo da 
gni controversia accessoria, e riportare la discussione all’es- 
enziale. 

Caisotti voleva continuare a far la vittima, ma aveva perso 
onvinzione. Disse anche, sempre ad Ampelio: — Lei che e il 
ratello piü vecchio... 

— No, sono io il maggiore, guardi, — fece Quinto, un po’ 
rergognandosi. Ma Caisotti non muto il suo atteggiamento piu 
leferente verso Ampelio. 

— ...E se lei mi dice che dalla loro parte ci vogliono un'in- 
ercapedine io ci faccio una bella intercapedine. 
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Ampelio disse: — L'intercapedine è a lei che serve, pe 
non aver umidita al pianterreno. 

— Serve a me, serve a me, ma lei m'insegna che io anch 
senza intercapedine il pianterreno lo vendo lo stesso, inveer 
loro se domani, per modo di dire, volessero costruire li vicino 
l’intercapedine gli fa comodo. 

Quinto guardo Ampelio. Stava soffiando lentamente il fu 
mo. Aspettd che il fumo fosse lontano nell’aria e disse: — ...É 
se costruissimo insieme? 

Le dita di Caisotti ebbero un movimento minuto sul moz 
zicone di sigaretta, per far crollare la colonna di cenere, e 
suoi occhi erano diventati acquosi, come chi guarda lontane 
per allontanare un senso di remota commozione, ma nello stess 
so tempo con una punta acuta, un infittirsi di rughe agli an: 


goli delle palpebre. — Io dico che potremmo metterci d’accort 
do da restar contenti, — disse. 
X 


Il parere di Ampelio era che non si dovesse dar peso alle 
informazioni negative su Caisotti. « Tu sai com'e ***. Di chiun- 
que si parli, si raccolgono solo pettegolezzi. Uno che s'impianta 
qui nuovo, e fa affari, e va avanti per la sua strada, tutti 
gli tagliano i panni addosso ». 

Manco a farlo apposta, Canal: Mettervi in società con 
Caisotti? Voi? Vostra madre? Con quello zotico, imbroglione. 
immorale... Che si porta dietro quella segretaria... — Ah, quel. 
la ragazza... L'abbiamo vista, — disse Quinto, subito distratto 
da una facile curiosità: — Perché? Che c’è? Sembra una cam- 
pagnola... — é guardò il fratello come chiedendo conferma; 
Ampelio gli lanciò un’occhiata, quasi a dire: « Te lo dicevo 
io, come fanno... » 

— E lo è, — disse Canal — Se l’è portata con sé dal paese. 
E lassù ci ha lasciato sua moglie coi bambini... 

— E tu dici che... 

— Io non dico niente. Dei fatti loro non so niente né vo- 
glio sapere. C’è tutta un’aria che non mi suona giusta, li 
intorno... 

Quinto disse l'impressione provata poco prima: che una 
somiglianza, non fisica, non esteriore, ma proprio perciò più 
inquietante, legasse quelle due persone così diverse: la ragaz 
za con le trecce e Caisotti. 


DI . . 
— Be”, non devi mica essere su una falsa strada... 
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— Come dici?... Perché, sai, pensare che lui... con una ra- 
gazza che avrà sedici anni, uno che potrebbe essere suo padre... 

— Eh! Padre certo lo è di molta gente. Dal paese è scap- 
pato perché ha riempito di figli naturali tutta la vallata. 

.— Sarebbe sua figlia naturale, credi? — disse Quinto, 
ma sentì giunto il momento di reagire a quella curiosità pet- 
tegola e dimostrarsi uomo navigato, lontano dai pregiudizi pro- 
vinciali: — E se lo è, che c’è di male? Ha una figlia naturale, 
benissimo, e invece di abbandonarla le dà un lavoro, la tiene 
con sé. Cosa avete da dargli la croce addosso? 

— Mah, io non so nulla. 

— E se invece di sua figlia fosse la sua amante, be”, che ci 
sarebbe di male? Gli piacciono le ragazzine, loro ci stanno... 
State ancora a guardare tanto per il sottile, voialtri? 

— Io? A me non me ne importa niente... Se è sua figlia, 
affar suo... Se è la sua ganza, lo stesso... Se è tutt’e due insieme... 
— Vogliamo tornare al contratto? — chiese Ampelio. 

Era un bel pomeriggio, col sole e ventilato, e metteva vo- 
glia di fare grandi cose. Appena lasciato Caisotti, i fratelli era- 
no andati a parlare all’avvocato. Avevano dovuto aspettare per- 
chè Canal era nel pieno del suo orario di consultazione; ma 
l’attesa non aveva sminuito l’eccitazione dei due fratelli, che 
avevano continuato, seduti sul duro divano di legno dell’anti- 
camera, a perfezionare i loro progetti, in un dialogo di frasi 
smozzicate, per non farsi intendere dagli altri clienti lì in at- 


tesa. Dallo studio venivano i gridi d'un litigio in dialetto: Ca- . 


nal aveva ereditato una vecchia clientela campagnola, piccoli 
proprietari accaniti in meschine interminabili questioni di te- 
stamenti e di confini. Per la prima volta Quinto si sentì non 
più colpevolmente estraneo a questo mondo avito ma parte 
d’un altro, da cui poteva guardare quello con superiorità e 
ironia: il mondo della gente nuova, spregiudicata, abituata a 
maneggiare il denaro. 

Invece Canal, appena aveva sentito il progetto, aveva fatto 


un salto sulla poltrona. — Ma siete matti! Con Caisotti! Quel- 
lo vi mette allo spiedo come tordi! 
Quinto sorride. — Piano, bisogna vedere chi sarà il tordo... 


L’affare è a tutto vantaggio nostro... 

— Sì! E lui ci sta! Figuratevi! 

Quinto sorrideva sempre. — Ci sta. Glie ne abbiamo già 
parlato. 

— Ma siete matti! Una società con Caisotti! Voi! Vostra 
madre! — eccetera. 

— Sta a sentire, — diceva Quinto, e aveva preso, nello 
spiegare a Canal, un’aria quasi d’indulgente pazienza, come 
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con un genitore che ci crede ancora bambini mentre siamo» 
uomini fatti; tono che, s’intende, serve appena a mascherare : 
una punta di rabbia a non esser presi abbastanza sul serio. . 
«Canal vede tutto in modo statico » aveva detto Quinto all 
fratello poco prima. Ampelio ora lasciava parlare Quinto, as- 
sentendo con aria grave e quasi ostile. Tra lui e Canal correva | 
una vecchia reciproca antipatia che nessuno dei due riusciva 
a mascherare. 

Quinto spiegò come Caisotti fosse disposto a pagare i due 
terreni contigui parte in denaro (così potevano saldare le tas: 
se) parte in appartamenti (così un loro bene improduttivo 
si trasformava in una lucrosa fonte di reddito, senza alcuna , 
spesa). Alle obiezioni di Canal, Quinto pareva sempre più di- 


‘ vertito, anzi cercava di provocarle: ogni aspetto nuovo che 


si presentava rendeva più difficile e appassionante il gioco, 
e metteva alla prova la bravura di tutti loro. Quinto ripone- — 
va molta stima e fiducia in Canal, gli piaceva appunto dargli. 
da tutelare una questione così complicata per vedere come si 
destreggiava. Ampelio no, le perplessità dell’avvocato gli da- 
vano fastidio, gli parevano atti di disfattismo, e interloquiva 
brusco, quasi seccato, quasi pensasse: « Ma questo qui di cosa 
s'immischia? » del tutto immemore che Canal stesse perden- 
do il suo tempo per aiutarli. E tutto questo non perché Am- 
pelio si fidasse di Caisotti, o perché il loro piano gli apparisse 
perfetto, ma perché gli scrupoli dell’avvocato mandavano all’a- 
ria il ritmo sbrigativo, quasi aggressivo con cui s'era buttato 
nell’affare, ed egli era convinto che quella era una cosa che 
o si faceva così, decisi, come gente che di questi affari ne im- 
posta dieci al giorno e poi li lascia andare per conto loro, op- 


| pure ci s'impelagava in mezzo ai se e ai ma, e allora era una 


seccatura che non finiva più, allora tanto valeva, quasi quasi, 
eh sì, allora era meglio non farne niente. 

_ S'era alzato, fumava, adesso nelle sue secche battute pare- 
va esser passato dalla parte di Canal, anzi: più pessimista di 
lui, e dava sulla voce a Quinto. Quinto, non sentendosi più alle 
spalle il fratello, cominciò a esitare: certo, se le probabilità 
contrarie erano tante, forse era il caso di ritirarsi, ripiegare 
sulla semplice vendita del terreno della vaseria e basta. 

Ma no, ormai Canal, studiando le clausole d’un contratto 
che facesse al caso, stava prendendo gusto a prevedere tutte le 
possibili inadempienze dell’impresario, e a premunirsene con 
clausole più complicate, cauzioni, fermi, garanzie d’ogni gene- 
re. Allungava e torceva il viso in smorfie e strabuzzamenti, 
si grattava la capigliatura spettinata, costellava d’appunti i fo- 
gli davanti a sé. — Ve lo faccio io, un contratto apposta per 
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Caisotti, un contratto da non sgarrare d’un millimetro... un 
contratto da non poterne uscire neanche col pensiero... — e 
ridacchiava, quasi appallottandosi nella poltrona, all’idea d’un 
contratto spinoso come un’istrice. 

E poi, con uno scettico scrollar di spalle: — Per quel che 
servono i contratti, naturalmente. 


XI 


Cominciò l’epoca dei disegni, dei lucidi, dei preventivi. 
L’uomo indispensabile era adesso l’ingegner Travaglia. 
Era Travaglia uno dei più indaffarati ingegneri edili di 
e poteva concedere a Quinto e Ampelio solo sedute affret- 
tate e irrequiete, tra un continuo srotolare a terra di piani di 
costruzioni, rispondere al telefono, sgridare i geometri. 

Travaglia lavorava tutto a soprassalti, buttandosi ora a 
dar ordini, ora a tracciar righe col regolo, a cambiar tutto, e 
ogni tanto alzava gli occhi chiari, sorrideva, abbandonava le 
braccia lungo il corpo massiccio, ed era preso da un perfetto 
senso di calma, come chi ha davanti a sé un infinito tempo 
d’ozio. S’appollaiava grasso com’era sull’alto sgabello avvita- 
bile del tavolo da disegno, e rideva con lo sguardo lontano. — 
Ma lo sapete, fratelli Anfossi, cosa vuol dire un capitolato di 
appalto — Era protettivo, derisorio, sornione, e nello stesso 
tempo un po” a disagio di fronte ai due amici. Era stato compa- 
gno di scuola di Ampelio, ma era piú in buoni termini con 
Quinto. (Ampelio, in fondo, non sapeva essere amico di nes- 
suno). Di famiglia modesta, orfano, autodidatta, aveva raggiun- 
to i suoi coetanei al liceo dopo aver studiato privatamente. 
Adesso era arrivato, era tra le persone piú influenti di ***, 
La corpulenza e la precoce calvizie lo facevano parere 
uomo maturo: un’autorità d’aspetto di cui certo si giovava. 1 
fratelli Anfossi che vivevano lontano e sbarcavano male il lu- 
nario, puntando su confuse ambizioni fuori dal suo raggio, 
rappresentavano per Travaglia i modi d’intendere la vita che 
lui aveva scartato in partenza: l’arte, la scienza, magari gli 
ideali politici. E che aveva fatto bene a scartare! si ripeteva, 
guardando gli Anfossi, sempre allo stesso punto, senza una po- 
sizione, Quinto ancora senz’arte né parte, Ampelio un travet © 
dei laboratori universitari che sarebbe arrivato alla cattedra a 
sessant'anni; insomma, ormai non c’erano dubbi, due falliti; e 
a guardarli si sentiva più che mai soddisfatto di sé, e ostentava 
con loro la sua morale d’uomo che bada solo al guadagno, alle 
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cose pratiche. Ma vi metteva un soprappiü di passione: la pre-- 
senza degli Anfossi gli dava sempre una certa irritazione pole-- 
mica; « perchè, in fondo, poveracci, ci sono affezionato, — sii 
diceva, — in fondo sono l’unico che sappia capirli ». Sera: 
iscritto di recente al partito di maggioranza, e v'aveva subito ) 
preso un posto locale preminente. Quinto, che pure aveva sem-: 
pre conosciuto Travaglia per miscredente ed escludeva che: 
avesse trovato lì per lì il tempo e l’agio per una crisi religiosa, , 
pure giudicava Viserizione ai democristiani coerente al costume : 
di conformismo che l’ingegnere s’era imposto come necessario, , 
e anche al suo desiderio di lavorare sempre di più, di far valere 

la sua competenza, di prendere delle responsabilità: passioni 
non ignobili, dunque; e, in contraddizione col fratello, faceva 

di Travaglia grandi lodi. 


Ora guardavano certi conti. L’ingegnere alzò il capo e 
contemplò i due, poi scoppiò in una delle sue risate stanche e 
silenziose. — Fratelli Anfossi, ma chi ve lo fa fare? 


— Basta, abbiamo capito, Enrico. Per oggi ne hai ab- 
bastanza. Torneremo domani. Questo problema, vuol dire che 
ce lo risolveremo da noi, — e già s'avviavano alla porta. 


— Nooo! — corse loro dietro l’ingegnere. — Figuratevi se 
vi lascio far qualcosa da soli! Vi mangia in un boccone, il 
Caisotti, poveri mammoletti. State qui, riprendiamo... 


Si dovette mandare il geometra da Caisotti per chiedergli 
una cosa segnata sul piano. L’ufficio di Caisotti era poco distan- 
te dallo studio dell’ingegnere. Il geometra tornò, disse: — In 
ufficio Caisotti non c’è. L'ho chiesto alla signorina... 


— La signorina... — Travaglia cominciò a ghignare. 

— La signorina dice che non sa. 

— Quella non sa neanche dove... Ma se c’era anche lei 
quando l’abbiamo visto! Va, torna, dille che è lì sopra il tavolo, 
c’era stamattina, ci dev'essere anche adesso. 


Ampelio, da seduto com’era, silenzioso, con l’impermeabi- 
le indosso, col mento abbassato e la barba sul petto, s’alzd, dis- 
se: — Ci vado io — prese la porta, sparì. 

Travaglia uscì nella sua risata muta, a sguardo nel vuoto, 
come per qualcosa di non esprimibile a parole. 

Quinto non aveva capito bene. Fece, dopo un po”: — Ma 
perchè, tu dici che Ampelio va lì per... 


PA; € . an 
— Come? — fece l’ingegnere, gia con la mente ad altro. 
Si misero a controllare quei calcoli. 


Dopo un venti minuti tornó Ampelio. Stette li fermo im- 
palato senza dir niente. — E be’? 
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— Bisogna andare sul terreno a vedere. Sulla carta c’è 
sbagliato. 

Finirono per andare tutti e tre. L’ingegnere aveva la mac- 
china. Il terreno della vaseria e quello dei miosotis erano mez- 
:0 all’aria; la madre aveva cominciato a far spostare le piante. 
Era una bella giornata, fiori e foglie sotto il sole prendevano 
an aspetto di rigoglio gioioso, sia le piante che le erbacce; a 
Quinto sembrava di non essersi mai accorto che una vita così 
fitta e varia lussureggiasse in quelle quattro spanne di terra, 
> adesso, a pensare che lì doveva morire tutto, crescere un 
castello di pilastri e mattoni, prese una tristezza, un amore 
fin per le borragini e le ortiche, che era quasi un pentimento. 
Gli altri due invece parevano semplicemente godere di quel- 
Pora; l’ingegnere portava il cappello, ma lì ebbe caldo e lo 
eneva in mano; sulla fronte gli aveva marcato una riga rossa 
e sudata; presto il sole sulla testa calva gli diede fastidio e 
rimise il cappello, ma appena appoggiato sul cocuzzolo, e que- 
sto gli dava un’aria domenicale, di baldoria. Il fratello s'era 
finalmente tolto quell’impermeabile fuori stagione; e lo porta- 
ra, ben ripiegato, su una spalla. Giravano misurando una certa 
rientranza del confine. Quinto lasciava fare a loro. L'ingegnere, 
pur lavorando, era in uno di quei momenti di calma contem- 
plativa che lo prendevano. Scostava con due dita le piante, os- 
servandole. — Questa cos'è? — chiese ad Ampelio. Ampelio gli 
rispose con aria d’intendersene e quasi con brio. Quinto se ne 
tupi perché mai s'era accorto che suo fratello avesse fatto caso 
alle piante. 

Si mossero le dalie, d’una fila di vasi, e chi si faceva largo? 
La ragazza segretaria di Caisotti, con le trecce nere. Si sporse, 
con quegli occhi tutti ciglia; vestiva un « tailleurino » di stof- 
fetta grigia. — Oh, ci sono loro? Cercavo il signor Caisotti, 
doveva venire qui... 

— Certo che ci siamo noi, — disse Quinto, — qui è ancora 
nostro, fino a prova contraria, il contratto non è ancora firma- 
o! — Chissà perchè, gli era presa rabbia. 

— Ma non so... dice che veniva qui con un signore... 
— s'interruppe, portò alla bocca una busta che aveva in mano, 
faceva l’imbarazzata, come avesse detto troppo, ma stava lì 
utta impettita nella giacchetta del tailleur. 

— Dì, non ha ancora comprato il terreno e vuol già ven- 
lere gli alloggi da costruire... — disse Quinto, voltandosi agli 
ıltri due, con aria di denuncia ma anche d’ammirazione. 

Travaglia e Ampelio parevano non seguire il discorso. 
rano voltati verso la ragazza. L'ingegnere stava col capo in- 
linato da una parte, gli occhi socchiusi e la bocca aperta in 
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“0 una di quelle sue risate stanche. Ampelio, con un dito infilat 

nel taschino della giacca, l’impermeabile drappeggiato di tra 
verso su una spalla, le lenti che non lasciavano veder lo sguar- 
A do, sembrava uno dell’Ottocento. Allungò una mano verso l: 
busta che teneva la ragazza e disse: — C’é posta? — La ragaz- 
za nascose la busta dietro la schiena, rapida, come stessero gio- 
cando. — Non è per lei, è per il signor Caisotti. — Cos'è di 
tanto urgente? — Mah... cosa ne so? — E l’ingegnere: E: 
: che qui il suo padrone fa le misure a suo vantaggio, lo sa o non 
y lo sa? — Io no... Poi dove c’è pendenza si misura di meno. 
| — Ah, questo lo sa? — La ragazza si strinse nelle spalle. 

Fece l’ingegnere, ghignando: — Ma a lei Caisotti ogni 
mattina da istruzioni di tutto quel che deve dire, o solo di quel 
che non deve dire? 

Lei battè gli occhi, si passö le trecce dietro le spalle. — Co- 
me? A me Caisotti non dice niente... 

E — Che segretaria e. allora? 

La conversazione aveva preso un andazzo di passatempo, , 
y Giravano per il terreno, con quella ragazza in mezzo, che aveva 
x strappato una foglia e la stringeva tra le labbra. Ampelio of- 
ia’ | ferse sigarette a tutti, per prima alla ragazza. — Grazie. Non 
x fumo, — mugolo lei con la foglia tra i denti. 

E — Una ragazza illibata... stuzzicò l’ingegnere. 

— E con ciò? — lei disse. 

S’udi un fruscio sulla terrazza di sopra, e dalla siepe fece 
capolino la madre con un gran cappello di paglia e guanti da 
giardino e una grossa forbice, che tagliava talee di rosa. L’inge- 
gnere se ne accorse per primo e la salutò togliendosi il cappello. 

— Ragazzi, siete voi, chi avete in visita? Oh, Travaglia, 
son contenta di vederla! È venuto a studiare il posto? Tenga 
in testa, tenga in testa. Mah, che ne dice di questo benedetto 
i progetto? : 

L’ingegnere si rimise il cappello, ben calzato. — Cerchere- 
mo di fare una cosa ben fatta, signora, non dubiti... 

— E chi è questa bella signorina? Aspettate, la conosco, 
— disse la madre, abbassando gli occhiali da sole sul naso. 
— Si, é la signorina Lina. 


n 


Quinto, seccamente, chissà perché, disse: — Ma no, non 
la conosci... 
— Sì, sì, — insisté la madre, — è venuta l’altro giorno 


a ritirare la bozza del contratto, è Lina, la signorina del nostro 
impresario, anzi: del nostro consocio... 

La ragazza, che all’apparire della madre s’era tirata un 
passo in là, e guardava altrove, venne alla siepe e salutò, nel 
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suo falsetto dialettale: — Sì, signora, buongiorno, sono io, 
sono Lina, come sta? 
I due fratelli erano infastiditi, volevano tagliar corto, 
e fu Ampelio che disse all’ingegnere: Ma la pendenza, la 
pendenza, c'è modo di calcolare anche quella, no? 

Travaglia continuava a rivolgersi alla madre, invece: — 
Cura un po” i suoi fiori, signora? 

— Cerco di salvare il salvabile, Travaglia... 

Ognuno andò per suo conto, la madre dietro alle sue rose, 
l'ingegnere e i fratelli a rimisurare un angolo, la ragazza — 


Lina — la in disparte. Ma l’ingegnere non badava alle cose 
del lavoro, bolliva la sua risata, e soffiò, piano: — Sciagurati, 
fratelli Anfossi, sciagurati... 

— Perché? 


— Perché cosa le fate fare, a vostra madre...? Ora le 
fate chiamare consocio Caisotti... Consocio con vostra madre, 
sciagurati... 


— Enrico, ma sei matto! Noi non l’abbiamo mai chiama- 


to né fatto chiamare consocio! È a lei che le è venuto da dire 
la parola « consocio », adesso, chissamai come, lì per lì. Con- 
socio: sarebbe bella! Ma che c’entra? E poi questo è un affa- 
re di noi due, un’iniziativa nostra e ce la sbrighiamo noi due... 

— Siete due sciagurati... 

Erano lì che alternavano con stizza sarcasmi e misurazio- 
ni; sentono un parlottare e si voltano: vicino alla Lina era 
apparso Caisotti. Le diceva qualcosa a bassa voce con l’acuta 
cadenza della montagna, la faccia irata, i molli lineamenti 
tesi, e lei, con la stessa cadenza, gli rispondeva tenendogli 
testa. Lui aveva strappato la busta e pareva arrabbiato per la 
lettera che due o tre volte riprese a leggere, compitando a 
bocca aperta, e poi cacciò la lettera e le mani nelle tasche dei 
calzoni e prese a camminare in avanti, senza salutare loro. 
Quinto avvertì ancora, al di là dell’impressione di brutalità 
e d’ostinazione che Caisotti gli aveva comunicato allora allora, 
quel tanto d’indifeso e di debole che si portava dietro quel- 
l’uomo solo e ignorante, nemico di tutti. Camminava coi pu- 
gni nelle tasche, la faccia rimpicciolita, tutta grinze negli 
occhi, vestito peggio di quanto non l’avesse mai visto, con una 
giacchetta striminzita abbottonata sulla camicia di lana a scac- 
chi, degli informi pantaloni di tela gialla, scarpe vecchie spruz- 
zate di calcina: adesso pareva proprio un muratore, gli man- 
cava solo il berretto di giornale. 

La ragazza Lina, che con lui — notò Quinto — non tene- 
va la solita aria contegnosa, ma un piglio quasi sfrontato, po- 
lemico, ora lo seguiva a distanza di qualche passo, con aria 
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un po” allarmata ma sempre in polemica, come avesse ancor 
in corpo una rabbia con lui che non era riuscita a sfogare- 
Ma il Caisotti, dopo un po’ di quel passeggiare nervoso 


del capo, come se s'incontrassero per via. — Era per rimisura~ 
re questa rientranza, Caisotti... — disse Quinto, subito pen- 
tendosi perché aveva sentito la propria voce come se stesse: 
giustificandosi d’essere li, in quel terreno che era ancora suo;; 
e allora, per correggere quell’intonazione, diventò aggressivo:: 
— Perché queste misure che ha fatto lei, sa, bella roba,, 
sono tutte sbagliate! 

Caisotti venne avanti con le palpebre come se guardasse > 
Quinto da una gran distanza e dovesse discernerlo in un pun-: 
tolino all’orizzonte; le palpebre erano arrossate, l’occhio li-: 
quido, le labbra umide, come uno che ha una gran rabbia. 
dentro, o anche come un bambino che può scoppiare a piange» 
re da un momento all’altro. — Cos'è quest'altra che tirate 
fuori adesso? — Ed era chiaro che non vedeva Pora di dar 
sfogo alla sua ira; gridò: — Andate a fare il vostro mestiere 
che io faccio il mio! 

— Un momento, Caisotti, scusi, — s’interpose Travaglia, 
facendo un passo avanti con l’aria di chi entra allora allora, 
— lei è impresario e fa l’impresario, io sono ingegnere e 
faccio l'ingegnere. Va bene? Allora, senta... — e cominciò a 
spiegargli il perché e il percome. Caisotti lo stava a sentire, ma 
scuoteva il capo, guardava per terra, come a dire che sì, tutte 
le cose che diceva l’ingegnere potevano essere giuste, con Pin- 
gegnere avrebbe potuto intendersi, ma i fratelli non si sa cosa 
avessero in testa, i fratelli era chiaro che ce l’avevano con lui. 
— Ma no, Caisotti, stia a sentire... — faceva l’ingegnere col 
suo sorriso blando, mezz’addormentato, di chi ne ha viste 
tante e sa che bisogna lasciar correre. — E io cosa ci faccio, mi 
dica lei cosa ci faccio... — diceva Caisotti a braccia aperte, 
e la sua cadenza diventava sempre più lamentosa, una lagna 
che non finiva più, ed anche in bocca all’ingegnere le vocali 
s'allungavano, s'allungavano, a esprimere indulgenza e possi- 
bilita di compromesso e cosi sembrava che stessero tutt’e due 
cercando d'addormentarsi a vicenda. Da questo gioco di blan- 
dizie vocali Quinto si sentiva escluso, anzi esplicitamente te- 
nuto come uno che non conta nulla, e non lui solo ma tutta 
la sua famiglia, quasi non contasse niente l’esser proprietari 
e Paver dettato le condizioni dell 'affare, come Quinto era con- 
vinto d'aver fatto. E non sapeva se gli desse piú fastidio il tono 
usato nei loro confronti da Caisotti o quello dell’ingegnere. 
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leco, era uno di quei casi in cui sarebbe dovuto intervenire 
impelio, con quel suo modo improvviso; Quinto si voltd ver- 
o di lui, e non lo vide. Era in la, nel terreno, in un punto 
olto di verde e lo si vedeva di schiena, un’ombra nera contro- 
ole, e davanti a lui c’era la Lina, con quella sua arietta, 
rrotolandosi una treccia su un dito, e parlavano basso, e lui 
gni tanto faceva un passo avanti e lei arretrava. A un certo 
junto, sempre di schiena, senza voltarsi, come avesse fin’allora 
eguito il discorso dell’impresario, Ampelio disse forte: — 


\llora, Caisotti, come vuole: siamo sempre pronti a mandare 


utto all’aria. Il concordato si può disdire e il contratto non è 
ncora firmato. 


— Come: mandare tutto all’aria? — saltò su Caisotti 
on la voce adirata e acrimoniosa di prima, ma nel bel mezzo 
lello scatto cambiò idea, e ci fece entrare una risata. Una ri- 
ata come rideva lui, brutto: a bocca appena aperta, mal mes- 
a di denti, e cercando lo sguardo degli altri come a chiedere 
onferma che Ampelio aveva detto una cosa ridicola. — Come, 
ll’aria? E allora cosa siamo qui a fare? — e rideva, — Siamo 
[ui per metterci d’accordo, no? Siamo qui per essere amici 
 trattarci da amici... 

Ecco che dalla siepe tornò a far capolino la madre. — 
arlate di mandare tutto all’aria, ohi ohi ohi... Le mie povere 
diante, leva e metti, leva e metti... 

Caisotti ora si sbracciava, rideva, faceva l’espansivo: — 
a no, ma no, signora professoressa! Siamo amici, facciamo 
e cose da amici! Stia tranquilla, signora, faremo un bel lavo- 
o, ben aggiustato dalla parte sua... Anzi, se vuole che le faccia 
jualche miglioramento al giardino, intanto che ci sono i mu- 
atori... 

— No, no, i muratori in giardino proprio non ce li vo- 
lio. 

— E noi non ce li facciamo entrare! Faremo un passaggio 
pui davanti. 

— Piuttosto, il muro che dará verso di noi, se ci potesse 
ar salire un rampicante, una bougainvillea... 

— Come? Eh si, ci metteremo delle belle piante, io son 
lisposto a far tutto come vuole lei, vedrà che andremo d’ac- 
ordo... 

In quei suoi movimenti incomposti aveva buttato giù 
ma dalia. «Non ha domandato neanche scusa », commentò 
oi la madre. 
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Il curioso fu che alla firma del contratto Caisotti nom 
fece delle storie su quei punti che ci si sarebbe aspettato, mas 
su altri punti, di poco conto, sui quali fu facile disfarsi deglii 
ostacoli. Quinto era addirittura un po” deluso. Era un contrat-- 
to spinoso, Canal e Bardissone ci avevano messo tutta la loro) 
scienza, un contratto intricato come un cespuglio, c’era den-- 
tro tutto il capitolato d’appalto, le scadenze per il pagamento) 
della somma in danaro liquido garantita da una serie di cam-- 


ti, il tutto vincolato a una clausola di « riservato dominio »,, 
cioè se l’impresario era inadempiente a una qualsiasi parte: 
del contratto il terreno tornava ai proprietari con sopra tutte: 
le costruzioni fatte nel frattempo, nello stato in cui erano. « Se: 
accetta questo, sei in una botte di ferro », aveva detto Canal! 
a Quinto. Caisotti aveva accettato, aveva lasciato fare a loro,, 
non ci aveva quasi messo bocca, come se questa del contratto 
fosse una formalità. Era venuto dal notaio solo, senza un avvo- 
cato, senza nessuno, « per risparmiare » commentarono, o an- 
che « perché tutte le volte che s'é preso un avvocato ha finito 
col litigarci ». Lì c'erano gli Anfossi tutti e tre, madre e figli, 
più l’avvocato e il notaio anche dei loro, e solo nel momento in 
cui entrò in quello studio (che già come ambiente doveva 
dargli un po’ di soggezione) con tutta quella gente istruita 
che metteva nero sul bianco, Caisotti gettò intorno un’occhiata 
come di bestia che si vede in gabbia e fa per rinculare ma sa 
che ormai non serve. Quinto, sempre pronto a raffigurarselo 
in una luce favorevole, già si diceva: « Pare Daniele nella fossa 
dei leoni », ma questo modo di pensarlo nella parte della vit- 
tima non gli dava nessun divertimento: aveva bisogno di ve- 
derlo come un leone, riottoso e selvatico, e loro tutti una fossa 
di Danieli intorno a lui, tanti Danieli virtuosi e accaniti come 


aguzzini, che lo punzecchiavano con forcute clausole contrat- 
tuali. 


Si sedette su una seggiola vicina alla scrivania del notaio, 
Caisotti, con loro altri lì intorno seduti o in piedi, e ascoltava 
attento, concentrato, la lettura dell’atto dalle labbra del notaio. 
Stava a bocca semiaperta, a tratti ripetendo tra sé con un mu- 
to muover di labbra una frase del rogito, e Quinto si domandò 
se non era davvero tonto. Bardissone ci dava dentro a leggere 
con quel tono notarile che è parente di quello dei preti, per il 
modo in cui la cadenza del dialetto s'assimila alla terminologia 
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rituale, e per il modo di correre su certi brani e di tirare il 
fiato. Caisotti ora sembrava diventato una spugna di diffiden- 
za, teso a non lasciarsi scappar nulla, e ogni tanto alzava una 
delle sue pesanti mani, — Ah... Alt... — e il notaio ripeteva 
scandendo le parole. Pareva alle volte che non gli andasse 
nulla, che si fosse convinto che era tutta una trappola ai suoi 
danni, che quasi non stesse piú ad ascoltare, tanto tra un mo- 
mento si sarebbe alzato, avrebbe detto: « Ma voi siete matti! » 
e sarebbe uscito sbattendo la porta; invece no, aspettava che 
il notaio fosse giunto al punto e a capo, e faceva un cenno 
del mento d’approvazione, di consenso. Alle volte invece 
obiettava, su particolari che nessuno ci avrebbe mai pensato, 
specie nei dettagli tecnici, come una certa storia di ghiaino, 
che ne venne fuori una discussione di mezz’ora, anche perché 
Ampelio non si sa per quale questione di principio ci s'im- 
punto, nonostante che l’avvocato gli dicesse di lasciar perdere. 

Quinto s'era annoiato, visto che tutti stavano attenti li lui 
ando a guardar dalla finestra la via al sole di primavera, e 
cercava di prender gusto al paese, all’affare che andava in 
porto, ma gli pareva che tutto fosse ormai concluso, che que- 
st’avventura dell’imprenditore edile non fosse che una faccen- 
da di burocrazia e noiose discussioni, e non ci aveva piú né 
curiosita né passione, e sperava solo che d'ora in avanti ci 
stesse dietro suo fratello. 

Le cose s'erano avviate su di una china facile, pareva 
passassero tutte lisce, e in quest'andazzo Caisotti riusci a far 
spostare la scadenza d'una cambiale, anzi di due delle tre cam- 
biali in cui era rateato il suo saldo, e per di piú a far calare la 
cifra di duecentomila lire. Ma 11 quelle trattative lì, l’avvocato 
tendeva a non urtarsi, perché era sulle spine: aveva paura 
che Caisotti le facesse tanto facili sul contratto per cominciare 
poi a piantar grane sulla « scrittura privata ». Perché insie- 
me al contratto (tutto con cifre posticce, come s'usa, per via 
del fisco), bisognava firmare una «scrittura privata » in cui 
figuravano le cifre vere ed era ben precisato il carattere della 
società con Caisotti per la costruzione della casa, che nel con- 
tratto appariva tutta in testa a lui. Invece, arrivati alla « serit- 
tura privata », Caisotti si dimostrò pronto a favorire gli Anfos- 
si in tutto e per tutto: propose anzi lui stesso degli accorgi- 
menti perché la finanza non potesse trovarci nulla da ridire. 
E tutto questo faceva con risatine furbesche e strizzatine d'oc- 
chio, sollevando intorno a sé un pantano di complicità, tanto 
che la madre, che in queste cose non ci si ritrovava, s'azzardo 
a dire: — Ma non sarebbe meglio dichiarare le cose come 
stanno senza far tanti pasticci, anche se si paga qualche tassa 
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in piu? — Tutti le diedero sulla voce, gentilmente i legali 
seccatamente il Caisotti e i figli, ma Quinto gia s’era fatte 
l’idea che a complicare quella storia della « scrittura privata > 
il Caisotti avesse il suo tornaconto: forse pensava d’averli poz 
in sua mano, di vincolarli alla sua omertà. 

Non s’era ancora alla firma quando Ampelio guardò loro 
logio da polso e disse: lo devo andare, parte il mio treno: 

Quinto non sapeva che volesse partire. — Ma come, no 
s'è ancora firmato... — e gli prese una rabbia furiosa contro i 
fratello. — Perché parti adesso? 

— Certo che parto. In laboratorio domani chi ci va? Tu?! 
— Ampelio pigliava subito un tono insolente. 

A Quinto ora seccava moltissimo dover restare li a badare 
lui a tutto, s'era gia abituato all’idea che fosse il fratello & 
prendere un po’ in mano la questione, e lui potesse star & 
guardare con un certo distacco: aveva sperato che ormai ani 
dasse avanti così. Cominciarono a litigare tra loro fitto fittos 
a rapide battute sottovoce, davanti al notaio e a Caisotti. — 
Non avevi detto che partivi... Mi pianti qui... — Ma sì, ormai 
il più è fatto. La mamma ha la procura, firma lei, tutto è & 
posto... — E no, che ci sono ancora tante cose... Non abbiama 
combinato niente, perdio... 

Intervenne la madre: — Ma se lui ha il laboratorio. 
Quinto... 

«Qui ha da guadagnarsi la giornata più che con tutti i 
suoi laboratori! » venne da dire a Quinto, come se recitasse 
la parte d'un vecchio negoziante che non vuol mandare i figli 
agli studi; ma si trattenne, disse invece: — Bisognava met- 
terci d’accordo prima, in modo che un po” stia Puno, un po’ 
stia l’altro... 

— Se vuol partire anche lei, non si preoccupi, — uscì 
a dire Caisotti, — parta pure, che io ormai eventualmente 
quel che ancora resta da dire, con la signora professoressa 
ci mettiamo d’accordo... 

Quinto si ricordò d’una frase che aveva detto Canal tra 
loro grandi proteste e che aveva ripetuto quasi tal quale Tra- 
vaglia: « Lo so già come va a finire, adesso impiantate tutta 
questa baracca, poi ripartite e chi s’è visto s'é visto: a cavar 
le castagne dal fuoco ci lasciate vostra madre... ». 


— Veramente, — disse Bardissone, — se uno di voi re- 
stasse, ci sarebbero ancora alcune pratiche... 
— Ma io resto! Certo che resto! Ci mancherebbe! — dis: 


se Quinto vivamente, ed era pieno di rabbia, perché davvero 
voleva restare, ma aveva avuto anche una mezza idea d’andare 
a Milano: Bensi e Cerveteri avevano indetto una riunione pel 
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stendere il programma della rivista, e Quinto da una parte non 
voleva andarci perché era in polemica con loro, ma dall’altra 
parte gli sarebbe piaciuto esserci, trovarsi lì come per caso, 
‘insomma era proprio arrabbiato. 


Ampelio era andato via. Si finì in fretta, la firma, le 
cambiali, tutto. Scendendo le scale Quinto e Caisotti ragiona- 
vano amichevolmente dell’inizio dei lavori. — E adesso tutto 
sta avere l’approvazione del Comune, — disse Caisotti, — 
bisogna presentare, il progetto all’Ufficio Tecnico, aspettare: 
che si riunisca la commissione, e se tutto va bene... 


— Ma... quanto ci vorrà? — fece Quinto, cominciando ad. 
allarmarsi. — Io credevo che fosse tutto a posto... 
Caisotti fece un risolino — Figuriamoci, figuriamoci, con 


quelli là... Capaci di tirarla in lungo per dei mesi... Se poi 
c'è qualcosa che non va, sono grane che non finiscono più... 


— Ma intanto i lavori... 

— Intanto i lavori finché non c’è l’autorizzazione non 
possono mica cominciare... 

Quinto s’era fermato in mezzo alla scala. — Ma, Caisotti,, 
si rende conto... Lei ha firmato adesso un contratto in cui 
s'impegna di consegnarci gli appartamenti ultimati il 31 di- 
cembre! 

— Piano! — e Caisotti venne avanti con una faccia acce- 
sa e torva, come Quinto non l’aveva mai visto, nemmeno quel. 
la volta che s’era arrabbiato sul terreno. — Piano! Contratto. 
dice la consegna tra otto mesi! E otto mesi s’intende otto: 
mesi dopo approvato il progetto dalla commissione! 

— Ma neanche per idea, Caisotti! C’è la data: 31 dicem- 
bre 1954! Lei il 31 dicembre di quest'anno è tenuto a conse- 
gnarci i locali! 

No, sì, otto mesi, trentun dicembre, il concordato, il 
contratto, risultava che a un certo punto c’era scritto consegna 
entro otto mesi, in un altro entro il 31 dicembre 1954. Co- 
munque, il parere dei legali era che non ci fosse da allarmarsi 
perché l’approvazione comunale non poteva tardare molto, 
«e poi quel Caisotti in Comune deve averci i suoi agganci, 
riesce sempre a fare quel che vuole ». 

Quinto e Caisotti si salutarono uscendo dal portone del 
notaio e Quinto già aveva in cuore il dubbio d'aver fatto 
un passo falso. 
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XIII 


L’autorizzazione non fu facile. Caisotti evidentemente 
non era nelle grazie del Comune come si diceva. Aveva una 
lite, invece, per una casa che aveva costruito superando i li: 
miti d'altezza, cosa non grave in veritä, come ne succedevano 
ogni giorno e venivano sanate pagando una multa, ma lui non 
pagava né voleva demolire un piano, cosi non gli davano il 
nuovo permesso. Ci si sarebbe potuto mettere Travaglia, che 
per lui era uno scherzo, ma in quell’altra questione della 
casa troppo alta era lui il perito del Comune contro Caisotti, | 
e adesso non voleva mostrare d'aver a che fare con l’impre- 
sario. Come difatti non ci aveva a che fare: assisteva solo gli 
Anfossi sul piano tecnico, aveva steso il capitolato d’appalto 
e avrebbe fatto loro da perito al momento della consegna dei 
locali, ma per tutto il resto aveva dichiarato di non volerci 
mettere le mani, sia ben chiaro. (Caisotti invece aveva sperato 
di tirarlo dalla sua. « Figurati che m’ha chiesto se ero disposto 
a firmargli il progetto, quella faccia di latta! » disse Travaglia 
a Quinto. « Però, se tu gli stessi un po’ dietro, — aveva azzar- 
dato Quinto, — qualche consiglio per salvare un po” Peste- 
tica... » L'ingegnere gli aveva. messo le mani sulle spalle. 
« L’estetica! Ma non parliamo d’estetica, fratelli Anfossi, per 
carità! Ma non sapete cosa vi tirerà su, quello là... Roba che 
se le cose andassero... Basta, non farmi parlare!» Quinto 
c’era rimasto un po’ male). 

Quinto adesso un po’ era lì, un po’ a Milano, e ogni volta 
che arrivava ritrovava il terreno nudo, le aiuole sguarnite, le 
erbacce, e ancora non s’era dato un colpo di pala. Andava 
da Caisotti a protestare, non lo trovava, la ragazza Lina tutta 
batter di ciglia, « Mah... non so... », finalmente Caisotti pieno 
di brontolii, di rinvii, di giustificazioni. — E perché non ci 
va lei, dal Sindaco? — disse un giorno a Quinto. — Con lei 
il Sindaco ci parla, con me no. Vada dal Sindaco e gli solle- 
citi. Restiamo così: che io aspetto che lei gli parli al Sindaco. 
Eh, siamo intesi? 

Ora a Quinto, questa di presentarsi al Sindaco per pero- 
rare la sua causa non gli andava. Sì, il Sindaco lo conosceva, 
ma appena appena, da tanti anni prima, dal tempo del Ci- 
elle-enne, e poi non s’erano più visti, erano successe tante cose. 
Adesso doveva saltar fuori tutt’a un tratto a chiedere un fa- 
vore, per chi? per Caisotti! Naturalmente il Sindaco gli avreb- 
be detto che Caisotti qui, che Caisotti là, lui avrebbe dovuto 
difenderlo: che senso c’era? Aveva fatto tanto perché non 
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comparisse ufficialmente che erano soci, e adesso in che veste, 
in nome di che... Insomma, non ne voleva sapere. 

Perö i lavori non cominciavano, ed ora Quinto aveva il 
rimorso d’esser lui a farli ritardare perché non andava dal 
Sindaco. Rimandò, rimandò, poi un giorno prese la via del 
Municipio. Il Municipio era nell’antica piazza della città, in 
un complesso di palazzi che comprendeva anche le scuole; 
lì in mezzo Quinto aveva vissuto parte della sua vita. Girò 
un po’ per le scale e i corridoi dalle volte a crociera imbian- 
cate a calce, col piacere che ora gli dava il rimettere piede 
in quei vecchi interni liguri dall’aria conventuale, e insieme 
col fastidio della sua condizione mista d’indigeno e di fore- 
stiero. Gli uscieri lo rimandavano da un piano all’altro perché 
il Sindaco non si sapeva se ci fosse, o dove. Finalmente riem- 
pì un modulo per essere ricevuto e si sedette su una panca 
d’anticamera. Uscì Travaglia da una porta, con altri. Prese 
da parte Quinto: — Mercoledì, seduta dell’Edilizia, passa il 
progetto Caisotti, tutto è a posto. — Ma la questione che ave- 
va, la multa? — Tutto a posto, ti dico, mercoledì l’autorizza- 
zione va alla firma del Sindaco, possono cominciare i lavori. 
— Così col Sindaco è inutile che ci parli? — E cosa vuoi 
dirgli ancora? — Allora, siamo a posto, che bellezza, Enrico 
sei un dio, non so come ringraziarti. — Io? E io che c’entro? 
— rise, — non ho mica fatto nulla, — e sgusciò via, con un 
giro su se stesso, grosso come una trottola, come se tutto fosse 
stato uno scherzo. 

Cominciarono i lavori. A lavorare erano in due. Facevano 
lo scasso per le fondamenta. Erano due manovali; uno sottile, 
nero, maligno, sempre in calzoncini corti e torso nudo, un 
fazzoletto in capo come un pirata, ed era sempre a far niente, 
a fumare, a far lo scemo con le serve, riprendendo ogni tanto 
la pala lasciata lì infissa dritta nella terra, con un sospiro, 
dopo essersi sputato sulle palme; l’altro era un gigante, con il 
petto d’un toro, con la testa dai capelli rossi e rapati che te- 
neva bassa come uno che non vuole né sentirci né vederci, 
sebbene avesse un bel biondo viso giovane, dallo sguardo smar- 
rito e furioso, e ci dava dentro a picconare o a spalare che 
pareva un Bulldozer, e ai frizzi dell’altro rispondeva di rado, 
con brontolii cupi, quasi inarticolati. — Un bel lavoratore, — 
disse di lui Caisotti, che veniva ogni tanto a dare un’occhiata 
ai lavori, a Quinto che gli obiettava che con due uomini ci 
avrebbe messo un anno, — uno che fa il lavoro di tre uomini. 
Continua anche un’ora filato, senza staccare un minuto. Li 
avessi tutti come lui. 

Il luogo cambiava aspetto e colore. La terra più profonda 
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veniva alla luce, d’un bruno carico, con un forte umido odo-- 
re. Il verde vegetale del soprassuolo spariva nei cumuli all 
rimbocco delle fosse sotto palate di terra soffice e zolle: 
restie allo sfarsi. Alle pareti dello scasso affioravano nodii 
di radici morte, chiocciole, lombrichi. La madre, dal giardino,, 
tra le piante fitte, i fiori che lasciava afflosciarsi sugli steli| 
senza coglierli, gli arbusti alti, i rami delle mimose, allunga». 
va lo sguardo a spiare ogni giorno l’affossare del terreno per-- 
duto, poi si ritirava nel suo verde. 


XIV 


Troppo chiuso in sé e indifferente d’altro ed aspro era 
il carattere della vecchia gente di ***, Alla pressione delle 
pullulanti intorno genti italiane non resse, e presto imbastardì. 
La città s’era arricchita ma non seppe più il piacere che dava, 

ai vecchi il parco guadagno sul frantoio o sul negozio, o i 
fieri svaghi della caccia ai cacciatori, quali tutti loro erano 
un tempo, gente di campagna, piccoli proprietari, anche quei 
pochi che avevano da fare con il mare e il porto. Adesso inve- 
ce li premeva il modo turistico di godere la vita, modo mila- 
nese e provvisorio, lì sulla stretta Aurelia stipata di macchine 
scappottate e roulottes, e loro in mezzo tutto il tempo, finti 
turisti, o congenitamente sgarbati dipendenti dell’« industria 
alberghiera ». Ma sotto mutate forme, l’operosa e avara tradi- 
zione rurale durava ancora nelle dinastie tenaci dei floricol- 
tori, che in anni di fatiche familiari accumulavano lente for- 
tune; e l’alacrità mercantile nel ceto mattiniero dei fioristi. 
Tutti i nativi godevano o vantavano diritti di privilegiati; 
ed il vuoto sociale formatosi al basso attraeva, dai popolosi 
giacimenti di mano d’opera dell’estrema punta d’Italia, le 
folle dei cupi calabresi, invisi ma convenienti di salario, sicché 
ormai una barriera quasi di razza divideva la borghesia dalle 
classi sulbalterne, come nel Mississippi, ma non impediva ad 
alcuni fra gli immigrati di tentare bruschi soprassalti di for- 
tuna salendo alle dignità di proprietari o fittavoli e insidian- 
do così anch’essi quei malcerti privilegi. 

SS Pochi guizzi negli ultimi cent’anni aveva avuto la gente 
rivierasca, passate le generazioni mazziniane che credettero 
nel Risorgimento, forse mosse dalla nostalgia delle estinte auto- 
nomie repubblicane. Non le riebbero; l’Italia unita non piac- 
que loro; e, disinteressandosene, brontolando contro le tasse, 
s'attaccarono più di prima allo scoglio, salvo a saltar di li nel 
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Sud-America, grande loro impero familiare, luogo delle corse 
giovanili e dello sfogo delle energie e dell’ingegno, per chi si 
trovasse a esuberarne. Sulle riviere s’attestarono gli inglesi, 
nei loro giardini, gente posata e individuale, tacitamente ami- 
ca di persone e natura così scabre. Vicino, la Francia indorava 
Nizza, riempiendo questa riva d’invidia. Era ormai nata la 
civiltà del turismo, e la striscia della costa prosperò, mentre 
l'entroterra immiseriva e prendeva a spopolarsi. Il dialetto 
divenne più molle, con cadenze infingarde; il noto intercalare 
osceno perse ogni violenza, assunse nel discorso una funzione 
riduttiva e scettica, cifra d’indifferenza e sufficienza. Ma in 
tutto questo si poteva ancora riconoscere un’estrema difesa 
dell’atavico nerbo morale, fatto di sobrietà e ruvidezza ed 
understatement, una difesa che era soprattutto uno scrollar di 
spalle, un negarsi. (Non dissimile l’atteggiamento poi espresso 
da una generazione di poeti rivieraschi, in versi e prose di 
pietrosa essenzialità che passarono ignoti ai conterranei e ce- 
lebrati e malcompresi dalla letteratura dei fiorentini). Domi- 
nante il fascismo, s’accentuö — pur essendo già ben nota — 
l’estraneità dello Stato, mentre la cosmopoli degli ibernanti 
stranieri cedé, tra le due guerre, a un primo sedimentarsi di 
genti pan-italiane, nelle classi alte e nelle basse. Fu il gran 
tempo del Casinò. Il comune denominatore che *** trovò coi 
tempi che premevano fu la volgarità. E involgarirsi le fu fa- 
cile. 

Ora, dopo la seconda guerra mondiale, era venuta la de- 
mocrazia, ossia l’andare ai bagni l’estate d’intere cittadinanze. 

Una parte d’Italia, dopo un incerto quinquennio o giù di lì, 
ora aveva il benessere, un benessere sacrosantamente basato 
sulla produzione industriale, ma pur sempre difforme e disor- 
ganico data l’economia nazionale squilibrata e contradditto- 
ria nella distribuzione geografica del reddito e sperperatrice 
nelle spese generali e nei consumi; però, insomma, sempre era 
benessere, e chi ce l’aveva poteva dirsi contento. Quelli che più 
potevano dirsi contenti (e non si dicevano tali, credendo fosse 
loro dovuto molto di più, che invece o non meritavano o non 
era né possibile né giusto che avessero) dai centri industriali 
del Nord tendevano a gravitare sulla Riviera e particolarmen- 
te su ***, Erano proprietari di piccole industrie indipendenti 
(se alimentari o tessili) o sub-fornitrici d’altre più grandi (se 
chimiche o meccaniche), dirigenti aziendali, direttori di ban- 
ca, capiservizio amministrativi cointeressati agli utili, titolari 
di rappresentanze commerciali, operatori di borsa, professio- 
nisti affermati, proprietari di cinema, negozianti, esercenti, 
tutto un ceto intermedio tra i detentori dei grossi pacchetti 
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azionari ed i semplici impiegati e tecnici, un ceto cresciuto all 
punto da costituire nelle grandi città delle vere e proprie mas-- 
se, la gente insomma che poteva acquistare in contanti o ra-- 
tealmente un alloggio al mare (oppure affittarlo per stagioni 0) 
annate intere, ma questo era meno conveniente) e anche che: 
aveva voglia di farlo, aspirando a vacanze relativamente se-- 
dentarie (non per esempio a grandi viaggi o cose estrose) che: 
poi con la macchina si potevano movimentare vertiginosamen- - 
te, perché in un salto si poteva andare a prendere l’aperitivo ) 
in Francia. Ormai a *** i ricchissimi venivano solo di passa-: 
ta, in corsa tra un Casinò e l’ahro, e nello stesso modo veloce ; 
ci venivano gli operai delle grandi industrie, in « lambretta »,, 
a ferragosto, con le mogli in pantaloni cariche dello zaino sul | 
sedile posteriore, a fare il bagno stipati nelle esigue strisce di 

spiaggia, ripartendo poi per pernottare nelle pensioni più eco». 
nomiche d’altre località della costa. Più a lungo si fermava 

l’esercito sterminato delle dattilografe e impiegate contabili 

in shorts che occupava le pensioni locali con dietro il codazzo . 
della gioventù studiosa o ragioniera, gloria dei dancings. 

Ma questo era solo per lo siretto tempo delle ferie: la 
colonia stabile di *** era costituita da quel ceto medio-borghe- 
se che s’é detto, abitatore d’agiati appartamenti nelle proprie 
città e che qui tale e quale riproduceva (un po” più in piccolo; 
‚si sa, si è al mare) gli stessi appartamenti negli stessi enormi 
isolati residenziali e la stessa vita automobilistico-urbana. In 
questi appartamenti ai mesi freddi venivano a svernare i vec- 
chi: genitori, nonni, suoceri, che prendevano il sole di mezzo- 
giorno sulle passeggiate a mare come già quarant’anni prima 
i granduchi russi tisici e i milord. E alla stagione in cui un 
tempo i milord e le granduchesse lasciavano la Riviera e si 
spostavano nelle ombrose Karlsbad e Spa per la cura delle 
acque, ora negli appartamenti balneari ai vecchi davano il 
cambio le signore coi bambini, e per i mariti occupatissimi 
cominciava la corvée delle gite tra sabato e domenica. 

Era una folta Italia in tailleur, in doppiopetto, l’Italia 
ben vestita e ben carrozzata, la meglio vestita popolazione 
d’Europa, quale contrasto per le vie di *** con le comitive 
goffe e antiestetiche dei tedeschi inglesi svizzeri olandesi @ 
belgi in vacanza collettiva, donne e uomini di variegata brut- 
tezza, con certe brache al ginocchio, coi calzini nei san- 
dali o con le scarpe sui piedi nudi, certe vesti stampate a fiori, 
certa biancheria che sporge, certa carne bianca e rossa, sorda 
al buon gusto e all’armonia anche nel cambiar colore. Queste 
falangi straniere che, avide di bagni fuori stagione, prenota- 
vano alberghi interi succedendosi in turni serrati da aprile a 
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ottobre (ma meno in luglio e agosto, quando gli albergatori 
non concedono sconti alle comitive) erano viste dagli indigeni 
con una sfumatura di compatimento, al contrario di come una 
volta si guardava il forestiere, messaggero di mondi piü ricchi 
e civilmente provveduti. Eppure, a incrinare la facile alterigia 
dell’italiano ben messo, disinvolto, lustro, esteriormente ag- 
giornato sull’America, affiorava il senso severo delle democra- 
zie del Nord, il sospetto che in quelle ineleganti vacanze si 
muovesse qualcosa di più solido, di meno provvisorio, civiltà 
abituate a concludere di piü, il sospetto che ogni nostra osten- 
tazione di prosperita non fosse che una facile vernice sull’Ita- 
lia dei tuguri montani e suburbani, dei treni d'emigranti, 
delle pullulanti piazze di paesi nerovestiti: sospetti fugacissi- 
mi, che conviene scacciare in meno d'un secondo. 

A Quinto tutti questi sentimenti insieme, ed un tardivo 
culto della rustica fierezza delle generazioni antiche (che la 
memoria del padre da poco morto, vecchio da poter essergli 
stato nonno, tipico superstite di quel ceppo, gli avvicinava) 
rendeva vieppiù estranea la *** d’oggi. Ma al solito volendo 
contrastare se stesso (in una scherma dove ormai non si sapeva 
piu che cosa di lui fosse autentico e cosa coartato) si persua- 
deva che proprio la nuova borghesia degli alloggetti a *** fos- 
se la migliore che l’Italia potesse esprimere. 

Intruppato in questa folla civile, realizzatrice, adultera, 
soddisfatta, cordiale, filistea, familiare, bemportante, ingur- 
gitante gelati, tutti in calzoncini e maglietta, donne uomini 
bambini giovanetti nell’assoluta parità delle età e dei sessi, in 
questo fiume pingue e superficiale sull’accidentata realtà ita- 
liana, Quinto si disponeva a passare l’estate a ***, 


XV 


I principali avvenimenti dell’estate furono: una prima 
questione con Caisotti per la vuotatura d’un pozzo nero situa- 
to nell’area venduta (egli sosteneva che spettasse all’ex-pro- 
prietario); una seconda questione con Caisotti per i mucchi 
dello sterro che ingombravano la strada; una sosta di quindici 
giorni dei lavori perché i manovali dovettero esser chiamati 
da Caisotti a un altro suo cantiere dove scadevano i termini di 
consegna; il mancato pagamento da parte di Caisotti della 
prima cambiale. 

Quinto era molto contento. Andava sempre su e giù: ora 
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dall’avvocato Canal a fargli scrivere delle lettere di diffida a 
Caisotti, ora dal notaio Bardissone per particolari della regi- 
strazione del contratto che non erano mai perfetti, ora dall’in- 
gegner Travaglia per condurlo sul luogo dei lavori a controlla- 
re se tutto procedeva secondo i termini del capitolato d’appal- 
to (ma si era appena alle fondamenta), ora da Caisotti per 
protestare o sollecitare o interpellare. Gli amici professionisti 
lo aiutavano sempre, pur senza mai prenderlo molto sul se- 
rio, divertendosi a vederlo finalmente alle prese con problemi 
pratici; l’ingegnere non gli risparmiava i risolini maligni, il 
notaio dava consigli accomodanti, Canal s'incaponiva per ri- 
gore professionale. 

I rapporti con Caisotti erano più difficili, sfuggenti, ma | 
quando si riusciva ad acchiapparlo erano i momenti in cui 
Quinto raccoglieva i frutti più preziosi della sua iniziativa. 
Frutti morali, s'intende, (per i frutti materiali, che sarebbero 
venuti in seguito, serpeggiava un’inquietudine, un brivido di 
rischio, quel rischio che — ora Quinto ne faceva personale 
esperienza — era il sale dell’iniziativa privata); uno scambio 
di frasi in cui trasparisse il mutuo rispetto tra detentore del 
capitale e imprenditore, un’occhiata d’intesa o addirittura di 
complicità, un momento di confusione dell’interlocutore che 
gli testimoniava dell’abilità d’una sua mossa. Gli approcci 
erano bruschi: Quinto gli arrivava addosso, mentr’era al Caffè 
Melina, seduto al solito tavolino sul marciapiedi, solo come 
usava stare, con la tazzina o il bicchiere vuoto, ingrugnato. 
(Gli affari dovevano avergli preso una brutta piega). — E 
allora, Caisotti, cosa vuol dire questa storia — l’aggrediva 
Quinto. L'impresario torceva uno sguardo verso di lui e poi 
lo riportava in là, come se preferisse non averlo visto. Quinto, 
in un crescendo un po’ forzato, motivava la sua protesta. Cai- 
sotti guardava sempre davanti a sé, tendeva le labbra come 
stesse tenendo a freno lo scatto di violenza che l’aveva preso 
e riuscisse a stemperarlo, con lo scrollar del capo cui s'abban- 
donava poi, in un senso di sconforto e sfiducia generali. Le 
sue risposte erano sempre fuori tema ma cariche d’una disi- 
stima totale, spesso insultanti, da troncare ogni discussione. 
I due venivano presto ai ferri corti: ai colpi di pugno battuti 
sul tavolino (il tozzo pugno di Caisotti, compatto come un 
piccolo pallone di foot-ball) tintinnavano tazze e bicchieri sui 
piattini. Nello scambio di battute Quinto s’accorgeva con 
soddisfazione che era l’impresario che pareva preoccupato 
di non alzar la voce, di nascondere agli orecchi altrui il tenore 
del diverbio. Poi ci s'acquetava, da una parte e dall’altra, Posta- 
colo che fin allora li aveva divisi lo si dava per già rimosso: 
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| si parlava del futuro, del vantaggio che sarebbe venuto all’uno 
e all’altro dal proseguimento dell'impresa. Ora parlavano 
i come soci, come pari. La gente varia e affaccendata che riem- 
| piva la via camminava sui loro piedi. Lo sguardo, giù per una 
aiuolata discesa gaia e banale, correva verso la marina. 
Quinto tornava a casa e nelle fosse delle fondamenta ve- 
deva il manovale dai capelli rossi, solo (l’altro scappava prima 
della fine dell’orario), che scavava, scavava come un dannato. 


Qualche volta andò anche all'Agenzia Superga, dovendo 
pagare la provvigione per l’affare concluso e sistemare altre 
faccende. — Intanto, se ha chi cerca un appartamento o un 
magazzino, può già mandarmelo, — disse al gerente. 

— Come dice, dottore? Per che cosa? — s'informo il 
toscano. 

— Sì, dico, ci vorrà ancora qualche mese, — precisò Quin- 
to. — Il palazzo che ci verrà lì, sa? quello che fa Caisotti... 
Sarà pronto per dicembre. 

Quello dell’agenzia rise. — Oh sì, altro che dicembre! 

— Per dicembre, certo: è nel contratto! Noi ci abbiamo 
il « riservato dominio »! — Quinto era ormai rassegnato a non 
averli, per dicembre, gli appartamenti, ma il sentirlo dire co- 
me cosa sicura, da questo qui che non c’entrava niente, lo ir- 
ritò. — Per forza Caisotti ce li deve consegnare! 

— Eh sì, dottore, diciamo saranno pronti un altr’anno, 
via. Sulla data è meglio non giurarci. Quando s'ha a che fare 
con un Caisotti... 

— Come? Lei mi dice questo, ora? Chi me l’ha portato, 
Caisotti? Lei! 

C’era una donna in agenzia, una signora bruna, magra, 
abbronzata. Interloquì: — Degli appartamenti, diceva? In 
che zona? Quante stanze? — Avrà avuto trentacinque anni, 
milanese, o lombarda, troppo magra, nell’aderente vestito esti- 
vo, anche un po’ sciupata, col viso un po’ segnato, ma dentro 
allo sguardo c’era un certo scatto, un certo fuoco. Quinto le 
guardò il viso, il seno, che era piccolo, le braccia nude, d’una 
certa signorile armonia. 

— Ma no, signora, — dise il toscano, — non sono pronti 
per adesso, e poi lei cerca da comprare mentre il dottore vor- 
rebbe affittare, è vero? 

— È vero, — disse Quinto e così la questione era chiusa. 

— Invece quel palazzo nuovo che le dicevo, signora... —- 
prese a dirle il toscano. 

— Buon giorno, — disse Quinto e andò via seccato. Il 
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modo di fare dell’uomo dell’agenzia, che aveva subito escluse ı 
la possibilità che a quella signora potessero interessare i suoi. 
alloggi, l’aveva offeso. Gli prese un dispiacere, una rabbia, di 
non aver potuto discutere con la signora, sul numero delle 
stanze, sull’esposizione, sui servizi... La signora, quando lui 
aveva lanciato quel saluto brusco, s'era voltata verso di lui 
con un’aria interrogativa, e aveva accennato a un saluto, a un 
sorriso... Una donna interessante, non bella forse, ma interes- 
sante: molto donna. A Quinto quel che sarebbe piaciuto non 
era tanto il parlare degli appartamenti, ma il parlare con lei. 
Difatti ora non s’allontanava da quel tratto di marciapiede, 
come aspettando che lei uscisse dall’agenzia. La vide subito 
venire avanti, infatti. Si salutarono. — Scusi, — disse lui fer- . 
mandola, — volevo dirle che, nel caso, se la zona le interessa, 
per quegli appartamenti, senza impegno, vendere o affittare ci 
si potrà poi mettere d’acordo... 

— Oh, grazie, non so ancora bene, dicevo là al signore, 
era per avere un’idea... Non so ancora se ci fermeremo qui 
o a Rapallo. Mio marito... 

Fecero un pezzo di strada assieme. 

— Milanese? 

— Be”, veramente io sono di Mantova. 

— Ah, bello! Dove va a fare i bagni? 

— Al « Serenella ». Conosce? 

— Eh, ogni tanto ci capito. 

— Se una volta passa, il mio ombrellone è il primo vicino 
al moletto. 

Ci andò l’indomani. La spiaggia era stretta e affollatissi- 
ma. La signora Nelly aveva l’ombrellone con una compagnia 
di amici, tra cui un colonnello. Quinto dovette sedersi lì, par- 
tecipare alla conversazione, una gran noia. Era pentito d’esser- 
ci venuto. La signora in costume non era gran che, non gli 
interessava più come ieri. Il mare era un po’ grosso, nessuno 
aveva voglia di fare il bagno, alla fine si decisero, prendevano 
le ondate saltando con grandi grida. Una fune mezzo marcita, 
tutta verde d’alghe viscide, pendeva da una fila di paletti di 
ferro. Nelly, che aveva paura, si teneva vicino alla fune. Quin- 
to, alle ondate, l’afferrava per un braccio, da dietro, per te- 
nerla. All’avvicinarsi d’un’ondata che pareva più grossa, le pre- 
se con tutt'e due le mani il seno. L’onda era piccola, invece. 
Nelly non gli scostò le mani. Rise. 

Passarono la notte insieme. Per trovare una camera Quin- 
to aveva girato tutto il pomeriggio: era agosto, alberghi e 
pensioni erano gremiti. Trovò da un’affittacamere che chiede- 
va i documenti solo agli uomini. La camera dava su una via 
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del centro; Quinto, abituato alle notti ventilate su alla villa, 
aveva caldo e non riusciva a prender sonno. Il letto era a una 
piazza e mezza, ci si stava stretti. Erano nudi, il lenzuolo era 
sudato, dalla finestra aperta entrava il chiarore d'un lampione. 
Nelly dormiva dandogli le spalle; lui, staccato, doveva stare 
sull'orlo. Penso di svegliarla, in veritá per esser la prima volta 
l’amore era stato poco, lui sentiva il puntiglio di dover rico- 
minciare, e gli sarebbe bastato un po” di buona volontá; ma 
la signora dormiva, lui era pigro, preferì pensare che lei era . 
un tipo così, che non ci teneva troppo, non quel tipo sensuale 
che gli era sembrato a prima vista. Le guardava la nuca non 
più fresca, le scapole aguzze; da anni Quinto accostava solo 
donne che gli fossero lievemente sgradevoli, per un proposito 
dichiarato: aveva paura di restar legato, voleva avere solo 
amori brevi. 

Si mise a pensare alla costruzione, a Caisotti, alla 
cambiale... 


XVI 


Mancò il cemento. Quel mese, si diceva, non erano state 
fatte le assegnazioni solite e tutti i cantieri di *** erano fermi. 
Si diceva... Lo diceva Caisotti! Per la verità, anche l’ingegner 
Travaglia, interrogato in proposito, lo confermò, ma poi si 
mise a ridere, lasciando capire che, sì, il cemento mancava a 
certe condizioni, ma c’era poi a certe altre, insomma era que- 
stione di pagare. Molti cantieri avevano sospeso i lavori; per 
qualche giorno; poi più o meno ripresero tutti. Solo Caisotti 
non aveva cemento, e adesso era il momento delle gettate. 

— E sì che lo farò apposta! Ci manca più che veniate 
voi a angosciarmi! — inveì contro Quinto che tornava a chie- 
dergli spiegazioni; e, come sempre, da violento diventò pia- 
gnucoloso: — Lo farò per divertirmi, di tener la mano d’opera 
ferma, il materiale impegnato per niente, perdere la buona 
stagione, tardare le consegne! Se non mi danno il cemento, se 
non mi danno, cristiandoro! — Da un po’ di tempo in qua era 
diventato intrattabile. S’era messo in testa che gli Anfossi, per- 
ché non aveva ancora potuto pagare quella cambiale, parlas- 
sero male di lui in pubblico, mettessero in giro voci contro 
di lui. 

— Ma cosa, Caisotti, non ci paga e poi ancora accusa 


noialtri! 
— E be’, cristiandoro, un momento difficile capita a tutti, 
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cos’avete bisogno d'andare a dire, cosa mettete in mezzo l’av-- 
vocato, che mi vuol male, quello lí, lo so da un pezzo! che: 
bisogno avete di far sapere i fatti miei al notaio che parla com: 
mezza ***, si, si, sua mamma, sua mamma é andata a parlare: 
in giro che io non pago i debiti e cosi ho tutti che mi stanno» 
alle calcagna e sono restato senza cemento... 

— Ah, allora è vero: il cemento è perché non paga che... 

Levö un pugno sotto il naso di Quinto, urlando: — E ba-- 
sta: che non pago! Basta! — Era nell’area manomessa del can-- 
tiere, tra mucchi di terra, travi buttate li. Dal casotto degli 
attrezzi usci il manovale dai capelli rossi, e gli si mise alle: 
spalle, gigantesco, un po’ curvo, la faccia atona, un'aria tra| 
l’angelo e Porango. | 

—- Giù le mani, è vero, Caisotti? Qui mostrare i pugni non 
serve proprio a niente, — disse Quinto. Mai come in quel mo- 
mento l’impresario gli era parso un eroe disarmato in un mon-. 
do ostile, solo a battersi contro tutti. Poi era soddisfatto di non 
aver provato, allo scatto di brutalità di Caisotti, nient’altro che 
un senso di superiorità e freddezza, non dimenticando d’aver 
lui in mano la situazione. Difatti Caisotti nascose subito i pu- 


| gni in tasca, come vergognoso, pentito del suo scatto, borbottò | 


qualcosa, poi riversò la sua ira contro il gigante, sgridandolo 
per chissacché, mentre quello stava a sentirlo a capo chino. 

Quinto restò padrone della situazione, ma Caisotti né pa- 
gò né mandò avanti i lavori. 

Poi ci fu la questione dei tubi. Tubi d’irrigazione lì nel 
‘terreno, che avevano dissotterrato scavando e poi lasciati lì. 
Tutto il materiale che si poteva ricavare (quello della demo- 
lizione della vaseria, eccetera) era di Caisotti, per contratto. 
Ma la madre, vedendo che quei tubi li lasciavano ad arrug- 
ginirsi come fossero buttati via, chiese a Caisotti, dalla siepe, 
una volta che lo vide sul cantiere: — E quei tubi, li utilizza? 

Caisotti era in una delle sue giornate nere; si rivoltò: 
— E cosa vuole che me ne faccia, dei suoi tubi! 

— Allora, — fece la madre, contenta, — se lei non se ne 
fa niente, a me qui in giardino servono, li manderò a pren- 
dere. — Difatti l'indomani mando il giardiniere e fece fare un 
braccio nuovo di tubatura per innaffiare un’aiola di narcisi. 
Questo era successo già da più d’un mese. Adesso, un’altra volta 
che la madre s'era affacciata alla siepe, sentendo che Caisotti 
era là, e chissà cosa ‘gli aveva detto, sulla cambiale, sul ritardo 


dei lavori, — perché lei, calma calma, accudendo ai suoi fiori, 
l'occasione di dargli una punzecchiatina non se la lasciava mai 
scappare, — e lui chissà cosa aveva brontolato per evitare una 


risposta, e tutto pareva finito lì, entrambi voltatisi alle proprie 
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faccende, ecco che s’alza la voce di Caisotti, tuonando: — E io 
la denuncio per furto, per furto, la signora Anfossi! Cosi im- 
para ad andare in giro a rubare le tubature degli altri! Prima 
vendono e poi rubano quel che m’hanno venduto: bei sistemi 
da signori! 

La madre scosse il capo. — E matto. 

Quel giorno arrivava Ampelio. Era stato a un congresso di 
chimica in Germania. Arriva, Quinto era su, lo sente parlare 
con la madre e poi tornare fuori. Sale la madre. — Quinto, 
presto, raggiungi Ampelio, trattienilo, ho paura che faccia 
qualche sciocchezza con Caisotti, appena & entrato ho detto: 
« Oh, Ampelio, sai che quella buona lana di Caisotti & giunto 
al punto di darmi della ladra! » E lui subito: « Dov’&? Dov'è? 
lo gli spacco la faccia! » ed è uscito a cercarlo. 

Quinto corse per strada, vide il fratello che andava avanti 
di buon passo, s'affretto a raggiungerlo. — Ampelio! Ampelio! 
Che ti piglia? La mamma s’é spaventata... Dove vai? 

Ampelio non si voltò, continuò a camminare e non degnò 
il fratello d’uno sguardo. — Vado a spaccargli la faccia. 

— Ma sì, dovessimo stare a sentire tutte quelle che dice 
Caisotti... È un irresponsabile, un selvaggio... 

— E io gli spacco la faccia. 

— Guarda, è meglio che non scendi su questo piano, l’al- 
tro giorno per poco non mi ci picchiavo io, è una bestia, sta 
cercando di complicare le cose per ritardare i suoi impegni; 
se nasce un diverbio, una rissa, è proprio quello che lui cerca. 

— E intanto io gli ho spaccato la faccia. 

A questo punto ci sarebbe entrato bene un altro ordine di 
obiezioni: che Caisotti aveva delle spalle come un muro e cer- 
ti pugni che ne bastava uno per abbattere un vitello, mentre 
Ampelio era un libero docente che pesava sì o no sessanta 
chili. Ma a questo nessuno dei due fratelli accennò né proba- 
bilmente pensò. Quinto invece, tenendo a fatica dietro ad Am- 
pelio, svolgeva questo concetto: — Guarda, Ampelio, i rap- 
porti con Caisotti sono in una fase molto delicata, bisogna usa- 
re tatto, diplomazia, non badare ai suoi scatti, tenere una tat- 
tica elastica... 

— Lo vedo cosa sei riuscito a concludere con la tua tat- 
tica elastica... Della casa non c’è ancora un mattone... 

Adesso fu Quinto ad arrabbiarsi. — Perdio, tu arrivi ora! 
non ti sei mai fatto vedere! Io è da mesi che m’arrabatto dietro 
a Caisotti! Arrivi ora fresco fresco e hai la faccia tosta di far 
l’intransigente! il salvatore della patria! 

— Ma io sono stato a Francoforte. 

— E be”? Non è mica una buona ragione! — disse Quinto, 
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ma era rimasto a pensarci un momento, prima di rispondere,. 
e aveva perso l’abbrivio. 

Andarono avanti un po’ senza dir niente. Dove poi Ampe-- 
lio avesse in mente di trovare Caisotti, non si capiva, né Quin-- 
to glie lo chiese. Quand’ecco, traversando la piazza, si sente uno) 
scoppiettio di motore e chi si presenta davanti a loro? Dietro ill 
parabrezza d'un motofurgoncino, con una specie di carrozze-- 


reggendo il manubrio sobbalzante, Caisotti in persona, con uni 
berrettino col sottogola e la giacca a vento, tutto impettito. Sil 
rivolge ad Ampelio, come se avesse interrotto un colloquio con | 
lui poche ore prima: — Ecco che m'è arrivato il cemento! 
Vedete che non c’era che da avere un po” di pazienza, come} 
vi dicevo io? Adesso riprendo subito i lavori, metto più uomini | 
che posso sul cantiere, voi mi darete ancora un po” di respiro . 
e io vi pago la cambiale con gli interessi, siamo intesi? 

Ampelio era tranquillo, serio, affabile: Benissimo. La 
gettata delle fondamenta per quand’è? 

— Per sabato. 

— Sabato questo? Prima non si può? 

-— Sabato va bene. Poi c’è la festa e asciuga. E lunedì 
riprendiamo il lavoro. 

— E con la cambiale come facciamo, tra poco abbiamo la 
seconda che scade. 

— Vuol dire che voi per questa volta avete pazienza € 
vi pago le due cambiali insieme. Ormai ho fatto i miei conti 
e son sicuro. Se no non ve lo direi. 

— Ci contiamo, Caisotti. 

— Battiamo tutti i record, stavolta. Arrivederci. I miei 


rispetti a sua mamma, — e con una salva di scoppiettii rimise 
in moto il furgoncino e partì. 

Quinto era rimasto sconcertato. — Hai visto? — disse 
Ampelio. 


— Visto cosa? Visto cosa? Ci ha giocato ancora una vol- 
ta, questo ho visto! 

Ampelio ebbe un breve moto della testa come escludendo 
nettamente questa possibilità. — No, no, stavolta farà tutto 
quel che ha detto. 

— Ma va”! Ma tu non lo conosci! Macché gettata per sa- 
bato! Lo sai a che punto sono i lavori? Vienili a vedere! T’ha 
preso in giro! E questo rinvio della cambiale, come niente fos- 
se... E tu che glie le lasci passare tutte, tranquillo... 

— E tu? Sei stato zitto tutto il tempo! 

— Stavo a vedere te, perdio! Mai mi credevo... 

Ampelio scosse il capo. — Non ti sei reso conto della si- 
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tuazione, — disse. — Ha un momento difficile, ma con pos- 
sibilita di ripresa. Se noi gli stiamo addosso, gli protestiamo 
la cambiale, si crea il panico tra i suoi creditori, ed è un mo- 
mento farlo fallire. Ora io mi chiedo: a noi conviene? o non 
ci conviene di più sostenerlo? Se fallisce, la causa per la 
liquidazione, tra un mucchio di creditori, i lavori da affidare 
a un’altra impresa, chissà a quali condizioni... Invece, se si 
rimette a posto, siamo a posto anche noi. 

Quinto si torceva le mani. Questo era il quadro della si- 
tuazione a cui anche lui era faticosamente arrivato e al quale 
aveva cercato di convincere il fratello poco prima. E adesso... 
— Ma, tu, scusa, non volevi spaccargli la faccia? 

— Non era il momento psicologicamente favorevole, s’é 
visto subito. Poi, lui ha fatto marcia indietro, il suo è stato 
tutto un discorso di riparazione, non hai capito? Anche alla 
fine: i miei rispetti... Fra cambiato da così a così... 

Stavano per scoppiare in un litigio tra loro, adesso. Ba- 
stava che Quinto dicesse, come aveva sulla punta della lingua: 
« Tutto merito tuo, vero? » o che Ampelio non sapesse fer- 
marsi a tempo e cedesse alla ventazione di aggiungere: « Ba- 
sta un po’ d’energia » e sarebbero venuti alle mani. Tacque- 
ro, invece. Dopo un po’, Quinto, come se non avesse altro ar- 
gomento cui attaccarsi: — E poi bisognava dirgli che la cosa 
più urgente è sostenere la terra dalla parte nostra, dove hanno 
buttato giù il muretto e hanno piantato tutto lì, così alla 
prima pioggia ci frana tutto di sotto! 

— Per questo si passa in ufficio e gli si lascia un prome- 
moria, — disse Ampelio. — È sempre bene non mescolare le 
questioni secondarie con quelle principali. 

Andarono all’ufficio. Quinto entrò prima perché Ampelio 
sera fermato a comprare le sigarette. La segretaria era più 
evasiva che mai. — Si, lasci pure detto a me, oh, scriva pu- 
re, se vuole. Se Caisotti verrà... E un po” di giorni che non lo 
vedo... — sorrise a un tratto, fece un gran gesto col braccio. 
— Ehi! Ritorna il viaggiatore! Cosa m’ha portato in regalo? 

Ampelio era comparso sulla soglia. Sbatté i tacchi, fece 
un profondo inchino, disse: — Gnádige fraiilein... 


XVII 


Il giornale più letto a *** era « Il Previdente », quindi- 


cinale della Camera di Commercio. Erano quattro pagine, di 
piccolo formato, occupate esclusivamente dall’elenco dei 
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protesti cambiari. I nomi erano in ordine alfabetico, com 
l'indirizzo, Vimporto della somma, e per alcuni la motiva- 
zione della morosità. Le motivazioni erano laconiche, coni 
l’aria di reticenza o di scusa: «in viaggio », « per malattia »,. 
« non trovato a casa », e spesso, come in un allargar di braccia,, 
«mancata disponibilità ». Un mondo di piccole ditte e ten-: 
tativi e faccende e ambizioni e naufragi galleggiava in quelle: 
colonne di stampa sbiadita: imballatori e spedizionieri dii 
fiori, gelatai, costruttori, affittacamere... e la più folta minu-- 
taglia di chi non si sa neppure cosa tenti, di chi cerca d'ag-- 
grapparsi in margine al flusso dei denaro, di chi tira avantii 
coi debiti, condannati alla vergogna delle basse cifre degli ef-- 
fetti protestati. | 

Anche Quinto, adesso, ogni quindici giorni, vedendo in: 
mano ai concittadini il nuovo numero del « Previdente », sii 
affrettava all’edicola, e in mezzo a loro che gia l’aprivano per: 
strada e ne scorrevano le colonne ansiosi di verificare la situa-- 
zione finanziaria delle persone con cui avevano rapporti d’af-, 
fari, di scrutare il delinearsi d'una crisi o d'un dissesto, o sol-- 
tanto di curiosare nelle tasche altrui, anch’egli si buttava a; 
cercare un nome, quel nome. Un giorno, eccolo: Caisotti Pie-: 
tro, c'era: due cambiali per trecentomila lire protestate. Era. 
la china da cui già più d’una impresa non s’era sollevata. I 
pagamenti, la consegna dei locali, tutto si faceva problematico, 
legato a un filo. 

C'era da andare in punta di piedi. Anche Canal racco- 
mandò la calma, avrebbe fatto lui dei sondaggi. Lì Caisotti si 
rivelò abile, venne lui, direttamente dall’avvocato, come a 
cautelarsi da un’azione immediata, spiegò che il protesto, 
pubblicato adesso, corrispondeva però alla situazione d’un 
paio di settimane prima, ormai in fase di superamento; stava 
per concludere certi affari, era lui stesso creditore da varie 
parti, tra poco sarebbe stato in grado di pagare tutti i debiti. 
Attraverso Canal e Bardissone si riuscì a sapere che veramen- 
te una somma Caisotti doveva riscuoterla, anche la data si 
seppe, e l’entità della cifra. Non era una somma grossa, biso- 
gnava saperlo mettere alle strette tempestivamente, perché 
prima d’ogni altro debito soddisfacesse questo con gli Anfossi. 
La riscossione l’aveva alla mattina: si decise che Quinto sa- 
rebbe andato da lui di primo pomeriggio, di sorpresa, portan- 
dogli la cambiale, mentre l’impresario non poteva dire di non 
avere i soldi. 

Suono, risuonò (un campanello a molla, di quelli che si 
gira la chiavetta), già stava per andarsene, quando apersero. 
La solita Lina, appena appena sudata (era una calda giornata 
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d'agosto), ma invece che le trecce, aveva i capelli stretti die- 
‘tro, a coda di cavallo. — Cerca Caisotti? Non so se c'è — 
Come non sa? Erano due stanze. Sul corridoietto s’apri una 
porta. Cera buio, e in quel buio, con un guardingo affac- 
ciarsi da ramarro, spuntò Caisotti, con Varia di chi stava 


dormendo. Dormendo vestito: la camicia scomposta, la cin- 


tura sfibbiata, i capelli storti. Indifeso, pareva ancora che non 
vedesse né udisse, intento solo a muovere la bocca dal palato 
ispessito. Poi gird su se stesso, ando alla finestra, spalancd 
persiane e imposte; la luce riempi la stanza, lasciandolo piü 
cieco di prima. Era la solita stanza delPufficio, che gli servi- 
va dunque anche da camera: il letto, cioè un pagliericcio per 
terra, con lenzuola spiegazzate, era dietro un paravento, con 
un lavamano di ferro. Caisotti ando al lavamano, versd un po. 
d'acqua dalla brocca, se la porto al viso, s’asciugd. Poi, ancora 


con la faccia mezzo cotta dal sonno, bagnato sui capelli e sul- 


la fronte, si sedette alla scrivania. Quinto prese posto davanti 
a lui. La Lina non c’era più. Fuori dalla finestra era il merig- 
gio della città cui si comunicava impalpabile l’odore della 
sabbia scottante degli arenili. A Quinto pareva d’aver già detto 
tutto quel che era venuto a dire, eppure era come ancora non 
fosse stato detto niente. Non la minima luce aveva traversato: 
gli occhi grumosi dell’impresario. 

Prese a parlare lui, Caisotti, lentamente, sospirando, come: 
fosse già a metà di un discorso: — Cosa vuol che dica, caro lei, 
a un certo punto, io lascio che facciano loro, io non dico più 
niente, — e così continuava. La luce gli dava fastidio, riaccostò 
le persiane. Spiegava come fosse difficile lavorare, costruire, 
con tutti che mettevano bastoni tra le ruote, il Comune con 
tutti i suoi divieti, lo Stato con le tasse, il materiale per cui si 
doveva dipendere da questo o da quello. Quinto avvertiva che 
questi discorsi di Caisotti erano tutti studiati in modo ch’egli 
non potesse negar loro la sua approvazione: un particolare ti- 
po d’approvazione, perché non si rivolgevano tanto al socio di 
affari o al creditore quanto all’uomo d’opinioni politiche che 
egli era o era stato. 

— E il cemento, lo sa il cemento? Una bella storia anche: 
quella lì, ci prendono alla gola come vogliono, di lì non si scap- 
pa, è un monopolio... — e prese a lamentarsi contro la società 
del cemento, a citare fatti, abusi, costrizioni, posti dove sareb- 
be stato facilissimo approvvigionarsi di cemento che venivano. 
acquistati e fatti chiudere dagli onnipotenti cementieri. in 
questi discorsi, nell’individuare le cause delle sue difficoltà, 
nell’inquadrare fatti disparati, l’impresario dimostrava una 
certa finezza, che Quinto non s’aspettava. E insieme tutto era. 
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fastidiosamente ovvio: la solita storia del piccolo imprendite- 
re schiacciato dai grandi monopoli, un passaggio d’obbligo di 
ogni discorso critico sull’economia italiana, fastidioso soprat-: 
tutto per Quinto, che non era venuto li per vedere le cose da: 
quel punto di vista ma da un altro; non che avesse un’opinio- 
ne diversa, erano concetti risaputi, accettabili in fondo da tut-- 
ti, ma adesso lui era nella veste d'un proprietario immobilia-: 
re e voleva pensare solo alle cose che pensano i proprietari 
immobiliari. | 

Caısotti raccontava d'un tentativo di farsi una cava di ce-- 
mento di sua proprietä, al paese, dove possedeva una campa-- 
gnetta che non rendeva nulla, tutta pietre, e queste pietre, so-: 
steneva lui, erano buone per cemento. Disse come la società} 
del cemento era riuscita a impedirgli di continuare, dopo che» 
lui ci aveva già speso molti soldi. In Quinto si riaccese l’at-- 
tenzione del proprietario; quella campagnetta costituiva, nei i 
progetti dell’avvocato, un’estrema garanzia, perché ci si poteva | 
mettere un’ipoteca; ed ora si scopriva che era tutta pietre, for-: 
se buone per cemento, ma inutilizzabili perché non lo vole-. 
va il monopolio. 

— Eh, si lotta, si lotta... — disse Caisotti. — Chi se lo sa- 
rebbe creduto a quei tempi, eh Anfossi, che si sarebbe rimasti 
a questo punto? Si ricorda? 

— Eh... — disse Quinto, ma non capiva bene questo rife- 
rimento di Caisotti a ricordi o ad opinioni comuni. 

— Ci pareva che una volta scesi noi dalla montagna, cac- 
ciati via quegli altri, tutto sarebbe andato a posto da sé... E 
invece... 


er 


Venne fuori che Caisotti era stato nei partigiani, anzi pro- 
prio nella brigata di cui aveva fatto parte Quinto; era stato 
«intendente di brigata », si chiamava « Bill ». Quinto con la 
intendenza aveva avuto poco da fare, i distaccamenti e i ser- 
vizi della brigata erano sparpagliati in varie anse della valle, o 
di valli diverse; ma ora gli pareva di ricordare il nome di 
« Bill » e forse d'averlo visto una volta, che marciava in fretta, 
con la camicia cachi, uno « sten » a iracolla, e inveiva contro 
il prelievo di certa carne di bue macellata. Caisotti invece sa- 
peva le formazioni in cui era stato Quinto, gli ricordò i po- 
sti degli accampamenti, nomi che Quinto aveva dimenticato 
ma che a lui erano certo familiari, dato che era proprio un 
montanaro di quelle parti. 

S'era alzato, era andato in un angolo della stanza. — Ve- 
de? — Mezzo nascosto da un armadio c’era, appeso in alto, un 
quadro: uno di quei quadri con tutte le fotografie dei caduti 
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d'una cittä o d'una formazione, con un nastro bianco rosso e 
verde in un angolo e una scritta come: « Gloria eterna ai vo- 
lontari della libertà caduti della brigata... ». Quinto aguzzò 
gli occhi, il quadro era in ombra e il vetro era impolverato, le 
facce dei caduti erano piccolissime e minuscola la scritta dei 
nomi, e gli sembrava di non riuscir a riconoscerne nessuno. 
Ne aveva conosciuti tanti, di quelli che poi erano morti! An- 
cora gli era facile commuoversi, pensando che fino alla sera 
prima aveva mangiato le castagne con loro nello stesso paiolo, 
dormito al loro fianco nella paglia... Eppure ora gli veniva da 
cercarne solo uno, conosciuto appena, uno venuto da poco e 
poi subito ammazzato, scioccamente: era di pattuglia insieme 
a lui, e solo per caso uno aveva preso da una parte e uno dal- 
l’altra. Adesso gli sembrava che una di quelle minuscole fo- 
tografie gli somigliasse, ma poteva essere anche quell’altra, 
oppure quella vicina: erano tutte fotografie di chissà quanto 
tempo prima, molti v'apparivano appena ragazzi, molti con 
la bustina e le stellette di quand’erano militari, ognuno poteva 
essere un altro, non si capiva nulla. Fece un gran sospiro e 
non sapeva più che cosa dire. 

Insomma, non concluse niente. Caisotti chiedeva una pro- 
roga al pagamento della cambiale: doveva terminare un’altra 
costruzione incominciata, cosa che gli avrebbe dato modo di 
concentrare materiale e mano d’opera sul cantiere degli An- 
fossi e terminare il lavoro nel tempo previsto (da calcolare — 
ricordò -— a partire dalla concessione del permesso, non dalla 
firma del contratto). Creargli altre difficoltà sarebbe stato 
dannoso anche a loro. 

Quinto rincasò d’umor nero. Non solo l’inquietava il non 
essere riuscito ancora a farsi pagare, ma anche l’aver scoperto 
in Caisotti un antico compagno di lotte. Dieci anni dopo: mil- 
lenovecentocinquantaquattro! Bella curva aveva fatto lo so- 
cietà italiana! esclamava tra sé. Due partigiani, un paesano e 
uno studente, due che s'erano ribellati insieme con l’idea che 
l’Italia fosse tutta da rifare; e adesso eccoli lì, cosa sono di- 
ventati, due che accettano il mondo com’e, che tirano ai quat- 
trini, e senza più nemmeno le virtù della borghesia d'una vol- 
ta, due pasticcioni dell’edilizia, e non per caso sono diventati 
soci d’affari, e naturalmente cercano di sopraffarsi a vicenda... 
Però — osservò Quinto — al paesano era rimasta quell’attitu- 
dine a considerare come lotte sociali tutte le difficoltà che gli 
si presentavano. E a lui? ; Li PA 

Quel giorno era morto De Gasperi. La notizia arrivo coi 
giornali delle sera; il corso era pieno di gente colorata e chias- 
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sosa che tornava dai bagni nella luce cordiale della sera; gl 
strilloni passavano sventolando i grandi titoli listati a lutte 
e la fotografia del defunto. — Morte di De Gasperi! Nue 
va vittoria di Coppi! — gridava una strillone alzando il gior- 
nale, — Nuova vittoria di Coppi! — Una bambina si tolse i 
gelato dalle labbra, — Di, papa, è morto De Gasperi ! — Ah, 
si... — disse il padre, e guardava i cartelloni del cinema. 

A quest’indifferenza Quinto era l’unico che si sentiss 
oscuramente offeso, l’unico che ci pensasse, a quel De Gasperi 
che la speranza rivoluzionaria della sua giovinezza aveva con- 
siderato un estraneo insediatosi nella storia d'Italia nel mo~ 
mento in cui doveva essere tutta diversa; ed ora ecco: la bor-+ 
ghesia che pochi anni innanzi lo salutava suo salvatore, re-. 
stauratore dei suoi facili agi, ora l’aveva già dimenticato, ave- 
va dimenticato la paura («la paura che le facevamo noi — 
pensava Quinto — quando eravamo la speranza »), e adesso sa- 
peva soltanto che quell'uomo magro, montanaro, onesto, te- 
stardo, un po” ristretto, di non molte idee ma intransigente in: 
esse, cattolico in una disadorna maniera poco italiana, a loro: 
non era mai stato simpatico. 


XVIII 


. Avvolta nel castello delle impalcature, come un mucchio 
confuso d’assi, corde, secchi, setacci, mattoni, impasti di sab- 
bia e calce, la casa cresceva nell’autunno. Già sul giardino si 
abbatteva la sua ala d’ombra; il cielo alle finestre della villa 
era murato. Ma sembrava ancora una cosa provvisoria, un in- 
gombro, che poi si toglie come s’è tirato su; e così cercava di 
considerarlo la madre, appuntando la sua scontentezza contro 
questi aspetti transitori, come oggetti che cadevano dalle im- 
palcature sulle aiole, disordine di travi sulla strada, ed evi- 
tando di considerare la casa come casa, come qualcosa che sa- 
rebbe stata per sempre piantata lì sotto i suoi occhi. 3 

In sostituzione del pagamento d’una cambiale, Caisotti 
propose d’aumentare il numero dei vani che avrebbe conse- 
gnato agli Anfossi. Fu una lunga trattativa: nel contrattare la 
cubatura dei nuovi vani, si scoperse che Caisotti li aveva co- 
struiti tutti più stretti di quel che era stabilito nell’appalto, 
per farcene entrare uno di più. Insomma, era come se lui ru- 
basse loro dei locali e con questi locali rubati pretendesse di 
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¡pagare le cambiali. Canal sventò la mena, si fece un supple- 
¡mento di contratto, parecchie clausole del vecchio contratto 
¡furono riviste, fu ribadito il « riservato dominio » legandolo 
‚anche alla consegna dei nuovi vani, ma insomma, soldi chissà 
‘quando se ne sarebbero visti e la consegna dei locali finiti 
| chissà quando sarebbe avvenuta. 

Per queste trattative, venne a *** anche Ampelio, per un 
i paio di giorni. Erano a casa tutt’e due, ed ecco che arriva fre: 
sea fresca quella Lina. Portava certe carte, Caisotti la mandava 
a controllare certi dati per la trascrizione negli atti del Comu- 
ne. Cosa fosse tutto quello zelo, non si capiva; mai che Caisotti 
la facesse scomodare fin lì. Combinazione, la madre non era 
in casa; ed era appunto la madre che finiva per raccogliere 
le carte, i conti, che Quinto tra partenze e arrivi dimenticava 
qua e là; e qualsiasi cosa si volesse sapere bisognava ricorre- 
re a lei. 

Si mettono a studiare quel problema, Quinto e Ampelio, 


nello studio, con la Lina davanti che li guarda soave. — Aspet- * 


ta che vado a cercare quel conto che abbiamo fatto l’altra vol- 
ta, — dice Quinto e va a rovistare di là. Mette a soqquadro me- 
tà d’un armadio, passa e ripassa una decina di cartelle, ma non 
trova quel che cerca. Quando torna nello studio, le carte di 
Caisotti sono ancora stese sulla scrivania ma la ragazza non c’è 


più e Ampelio nemmeno. « Se ne sarà andata, — pensa Quin- 
to, — tornerà domani a prendere quei dati ». E chiama: — 
Ampelio! — Ampelio non risponde. Uscito non era uscito, 


perché all’attaccapanni c’era il basco che suo fratello, un po’ 
calvo, metteva sempre per andar fuori. Forse era su. Quinto 
salì al primo piano di sopra e girò le stanze chiamandolo, en- 
trò anche nel bagno e di lì nella camera del fratello. 

C’erano Lina e Ampelio a letto. Lei si voltò subito contro 
il cuscino e Quinto vide le sue trecce nere volare e una spalla 
tonda e rosa che sporgeva dal lenzuolo. Lui si sollevò su un 
gomito, nudo e magro che gli si vedevano tutte le costole, cercò 
con un gesto meccanico gli occhiali sul comodino e disse: — 
Ma sacramento, sarai sempre lì a romper le balle! 

Quinto richiuse la porta e scese giù, arrabbiato nero. Ce 
Vaveva a morte con suo fratello. Impiantargli quella tresca, 
lì in casa, con una dipendente dell’impresario, in un momen- 
to così delicato di rapporti d’affari, e andare su così in quattro 
e quattr'otto, con quella santarellina ipocrita, con quella sver- 
gognata... E si, era comodo! Ampelio degli affari se ne infi- 
schiava, lasciava a lui tutte le responsabilità e le grane, a dan- 
narsi nell’interesse anche suo, quando arrivava trovava ancora 
da ridire e intanto, adesso era lassú che se la spassava: men- 
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tre lui, Quinto, a scartabellare: anzi, lo beffavano, gli facevano 
cercare dei conti che magari non servivano a niente! Era ca- 
pace di tutto quella sgualdrinella: con lui Quinto sempre a: 
occhi bassi e col fratello invece, allez! Magari era Caisotti stess. 
so che la mandava, per abbindolarli, ma in questo caso non sii 
capiva perché non l’avesse mandata a fare Pocchiolino a lui,. 
lui certo non ci sarebbe cascato, però questa di mandarla col! 
fratello non era nemmeno una mossa ben studiata; comunque: 
era una porcheria, una grossa porcheria. E lui cosa restava aı 
fare, li in casa? Doveva reggergli il lume? Aveva voglia d'an-- 
dar fuori, lasciare che facessero tutti i loro bagordi, ma no, lai 
madre poteva tornare da un momento all’altro, era meglio che: 
restasse a far la guardia, ecco cosa gli toccava fare, da senti-: 
nella a quei due lassù! 

Suonò il campanello. Non era la madre: era Caisotti. Ve-: 
niva a cercare certi dati, per il Comune... Ma era proprio una; 
questione così urgente? Caisotti era guardingo in una manie. : 
ra diversa dal solito, insicuro, pareva un po” in ansia. Quinto: 
lo fece entrare nello studio, gli indicò le carte che aveva porta» | 
to la sua segretaria, gli disse che avrebbero cercato... Ma Cai- 
sotti ora chiedeva: — Ah, allora è venuta qui, la ragazza? E 
dov’é? — Perché? Non l’ha mandata lei? — Si, sì, ma aveva da 
fare diverse commissioni. Adesso dovrei dirle una cosa. Dov'è? 


— Mah, sarà uscita. — E no, non l’ho incontrata... — E Caisot- 
ti si guardava intorno, verso le altre stanze, verso la scala, co- 
me una bestia smarrita. — Avrà preso un’altra strada. Dove 


vuole che sia? 

Insomma, si sarebbe detto che Caisotti l’avesse seguita fi- 
no alla villa e non vedendola scendere fosse salito a cercarla. 
Ora trovava tutte le scuse per trattenersi, s'era piantato lì e 
non voleva andarsene. Faceva discorsi concilianti, perfino ce- 
devoli, azzardò delle proposte di miglioramenti gratuiti nei 
lavori da consegnare, e sempre aveva quest’aria insicura, guar- 
dinga, scrutava Quinto come aspettando che si scoprisse. Ogni 
tanto invece pareva che questo disagio che lo teneva lì gli si 
aggrumasse in odio, in violenza a stento reprimibile, e si ve- 
devano i molli muscoli del suo viso tirarsi, pallido, e i pu- 
gni stretti e sanguigni, e la bocca da squalo torcersi in un 
tremante addolcimento che pareva preludere a uno scatenarsi 
d’urli. Quinto, irritato d’esser lì inchiodato a parlar con Cai- 
sotti, di dover fare da scudo al fratello e alla sua ganza, soli- 
dale con l’impresario per l’avversione al fratello, e insieme 
conscio che quella era un’occasione per spingere Caisotti 
a qualche preziosa concessione, un momento in cui lo teneva 
in mano che non si sarebbe ripresentato più, ma non riu- 
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'scendo li per li a ricordare nulla di utile da chiedergli, scon- 
tento in fondo di non potergli dimostrare tutta la sua solida- 
rietà, non trovò altra via d’uscita che convincerlo ad andare 
‘con lui sul cantiere a controllare lo stato dei lavori. 

| Caisotti andò di malavoglia, sempre cercando di non per- 
der di vista la villa, o almeno il cancello del giardino. Saliro- 
mo per le scale di tavole, sulla soletta del primo piano ancora 
fresca. Quinto controllava gli spigoli, le porte. — Questa pare- 
te dovrebbe essere più spessa, Caisotti, — e la voce rintronava 
tra i muri vuoti, — venga a vedere, Caisotti, questa parete, 
dico... 

E lui, senza muoversi, guardando in tralice per il quadra- 
to della finestra tra gli stipiti di mattoni nudi giù nel verde 
fitto del giardino, che a Quinto appariva irriconoscibile in 
quella prospettiva mai vista: — Eh sì, più spessa, ma cosa vuol 
vedere, aspetti quand’è finito, con la calce... 


XIX 


L’ascendente di Caisotti era scosso proprio tra i suoi fede- 
li. Anche il gigante coi capelli rossi, che si chiamava Angerin, 
ebbe uno scatto di ribellione. 

Viveva, questo Angerin, in una baracchetta d'assi lì nel 
cantiere, un ripostiglio per gli arnesi, per la guardia di notte; 
dormiva per terra, come una bestia, vestito. La mattina presto, 
con quel passo da orango, lo sguardo fisso e attonito, scendeva 
a comprarsi un filone di pane, un sanguinaccio e un pomodoro, 
e tornava masticando con la bocca piena. Forse di questo solo 
viveva. Raramente lo si vedeva cuocere qualcosa, su due mat- 
toni, in un’ingrommata casseruola. Pareva che Caisotti gli do- 
vesse il salario di qualche mese. Faceva la fame, Angerin, e 
fortissimo e obbediente com'era, tutti i lavori più pesanti era- 
no per lui. Gli altri muratori e operai pretendevano d'esser 
pagati puntuali, se no andavano a lavorare in altre imprese, 
perché il lavoro edile non mancava. Caisotti si rifaceva a spe- 
se d’Angerin, che era sottomesso e alieno da iniziative proprie; 
e lo teneva come schiavo. Da taurino qual era al principio dei 
lavori, che metteva spavento a vederlo venir avanti, Angerin 
s'era fatto magro, con le spalle più curve, le braccia sempre 
penzoloni, la faccia pallida; malnutrizione, fatica, dormire in 
terra lo limavano. 

Ad Angerin, Quinto a dire il vero non badava nemmeno, 
ma sapeva tutto dalla madre. La madre era l’unica persona 
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che s’occupasse del manovale. Lo faceva venire alla villa, ghi 
dava zucchero, biscotti, vecchie maglie. E gli parlava, consi-- 
gliandolo, rimproverandolo, interrogandolo: cosa quest’ulti-- 
ma per Angerin molto fastidiosa, perché la madre non capivai 
il suo dialetto inarticolato e gli faceva ripetere dieci volte ognii 
risposta. Veniva dall’entroterra anche lui; Caisotti era suo) 
compaesano e l’aveva fatto scendere a ***. — Pare che non ab-- 
bia mai avuto altro dio che Caisotti, — disse la madre. 

— Sara suo figlio naturale, — rise Quinto. 

— Gli ho chiesto se erano parenti e s’è confuso, — disse» 
la madre. — Ho pensato anch’io a quello... 

— Anche lui: basta! 

— Perché: anche lui? 


— Ab, storie! 
La madre sapeva una quantità di cose su Angerin, apprese : 
da lui e da altri. Anche che era stato nei partigiani. — Sai che : 


era con voi in montagna, poverino? Tu non te lo ricordi? 
Neanche lui: gli ho chiesto se era vostro compagno, se v’erava- | 
te conosciuti, ma m’ha detto di no. ; 

— Eh, cosa vai a rivangare... — fece Quinto, con una punta © 
di fastidio all’eccessiva democrazia della madre. 

— Era famoso per la sua forza, in montagna, dicono, un 
torello. Portava sulle spalle una mitragliatrice... 

— Non é un gran che. La portavo anch’io! — disse Quin- 
to, insieme minimizzando e vantandosi. 

— Insomma, dei pesi enormi. Dicono che era un tipo che 
metteva paura. Non so, m’é parso di capire che gli abbiano 
anche fatto fare delle brutte cose, delle crudeltà. Non vorrei 
che fosse rimasto cosi debole di mente per Vimpressione di 
quel che ha visto a quei tempi... Non s'arrabbia mai, dicono, 
ma quando s'arrabbia... 

— S'arrabbiasse con Caisotti, una volta! 

— Mah, io cerco un po” d’aprirgli gli occhi... Dapprinci- 
pio niente: non si riusciva a cavargli una parola contro il pa- 
drone. Adesso no: brontola, si sfoga... 

In cantiere, gli altri lavoranti lo canzonavano, gli face- 
vano scherzi. Scattö tutto in una volta. Si sentirono dei col- 
pi di ferraglia, degli scoppi fragorosi di tavole buttate di piat- 
to su altre tavole, delle grida. Quinto era in casa, corse giú al 
cantiere. C’erano i muratori che scappavano in strada, uno era 
saltato dal primo piano in giardino, spezzando piante. — An- 
gerin e diventato matto! Aiuto! — Dentro la casa in costruzio- 
ne, al primo piano, il gigante stava spaccando tutto. Scagliava 
secchi di calce contro i muri, svelleva pezzi d'impalcatura, 
strappava le corde che li sostenevano ai pali, buttava giü le sca- 
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le, lanciava alla cieca mattoni, sbrecciando gli spigoli delle pa- 
reti, sconvolgendo le superfici fresche di cemento. In quel vuo- 
ho ogni rumore rintronava, diventava enorme, e questo doveva 
eccitare sempre di piú il furioso. Nessuno poteva avvicinarsi: 
avventava certi colpi di pala che dove avesse colpito avrebbe 
ammazzato sul colpo. 11 rancore contro Caisotti lo sfogava co- 
si, alla cieca, senza guardare chi colpiva. 

— Chiamate le guardie! La Celere! No, no, ci vuole Cai- 
sotti, solo lui lo può fermare! — L'assistente era gia partito col- 
ciclomotore per cercarlo. Quinto vedeva quel po’ di casa cre- 
sciuta a stento diroccare sotto i suoi occhi, l’armatura dei pila- 
stri torcersi sotto i colpi di tavola del pazzo, i davanzali incri- 
narsi, e già calcolava il ritardo per la riparazione dei guasti, i 
punti che non sarebbero stati riparati bene, con soltanto top- 
pe sommarie, i litigi che su ció si sarebbero dovuti fare... 

Caisotti arrivd sul motofurgoncino. Appena se ne senti lo 
scoppiettio avvicinarsi rapido e poi tacere, tacquero anche i 
colpi dentro il cantiere. Smonto Caisotti, pallido, la faccia tira- 
ta, ma calmo. Scostö la gente senza guardarla, entró nel can- 
tiere, si rese conto con un’occhiata, sollevö una scala a pioli, 
la punto alPaltezza del primo piano, sali. 

Angerin gli era gia di fronte, con la pala brandita all’in- 
dietro, prendendo forza per colpirlo. Caisotti fece ancora un 
passo. Parlö senz’alzare la voce, rapido: — Angerin ti ghe Pai 
cun mi? — Il gigante stava a occhi sbarrati, comincid a trema- 
re. Alla fine disse: Sci, cun ti. — E Caisotti: — Ti me voei 
amassa? — Il gigante tacque per un po”, poi disse: Na. — 
E Caisotti, ma non come un ordine: quasi come una domanda, 
o una constatazione, o anche l’ordine a un cane ammaestrato: 
— Mola a paa... — Angerin lascid cadere la pala. Appena lo 
vide a mani vuote Caisotti venne avanti di slancio, e questo 
fu uno sbaglio, perché Angerin fu ripreso dalla sua furia che 
ormai era solo paura: afferrd una cazzuola e la scaglid con 
tutte le forze contro il padrone. Lo colpi di striscio, sulla fron- 
te, aprendogli un lungo taglio che subito si colorò di sangue. 
Caisotti pareva dovesse restar stordito dal dolore, invece reagì 
subito, se no il gigante l’avrebbe finito. Alzò un braccio più 
come se volesse nascondere ad Angerin la vista del sangue che 
come per riparare le ferita, gli si buttò addosso. Rotolarono 
sulla soletta; non si vide bene come fosse andato lo scontro, 
ma insomma Caisotti era sopra Angerin, ed Angerin non cer- 
cava più di picchiare ma solo di strapparglisi di sotto, e poi 
neppure quello. Caisotti, con un ginocchio sopra il manovale, 
cominciò a colpirlo, pugni come martellate d’un maglio, conti- 
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nui, quasi regolari, ciascuno pesato con tutta la forza, che rine 
bombavano sulla schiena, sul torace dell’uomo a terra, sulld 
testa, sulle ossa. 

— L'ammazza, — disse uno dei muratori intorno a Quin: 
to. — No, — disse un altro, — ma non piglierà più un soldo) 
Tutta la paga che gli spettava andra a pagare quel che ha rott 
to. — Continuava quel rimbombo di pugni. S’udi un grido: 
Basta! Non si difende piu! — Quinto riconobbe la voce dell 
madre: era alla siepe, pallida, le braccia strette sotto un 
scialle. 

S’alzd Caisotti, venne giú lento, di schiena, per la scala 
pioli. Il corpo d’Angerin steso sulla soletta si mosse, strisciòy. 
si sollevò carponi, poi in piedi, ma restando curvo, senza mo+ 
strare il viso; e così senza nemmeno scrollarsi, zoppicandoy 
prese a sollevare gli oggetti sparsi attorno a lui, a rimetterlii 
a posto, a far ordine... 

Caisotti veniva avanti con un fazzoletto rosso di sangue: 
sulla fronte; poi vi calzò sopra ben forte il berretto a visiera, 
a tenerlo fermo. Forse per via della ferita aveva gli occhi pienii 
di lacrime. — Non è successo niente, — disse ai muratori, —- 
avura purei turna a travaja... — A lavorare con quel matto? 
Manca poco ci ammazza! Noi non ci torniamo, noi chiamiamo, 
la Celere! — Non vi fa niente. Non è con voi che ce l’aveva. 
Adesso è bravo. A nu l’è, mattu. Nu stai a ciamà nisciun. Andai 
a travajà. — Risali sul furgoncino a fusoliera, con quel fazzo- 
letto insanguinato mezzo sugli occhi, schiacciò il pedale, restò 
un momento sobbalzando allo scoppiettio del motore, accecato 
dalle lacrime che gli rotolavano sulle guance, poi partì. 


XX 


L’inverno Quinto stette quasi sempre via, a Milano; fa- 
ceva da segretario di redazione nella rivista di Bensi e di Cer- 
veteri. Veniva a *** ogni tanto, per pochi giorni. Arrivava di 
notte e salendo alla villa passava davanti al cantiere. L’ombra 
della casa gli si presentava nel buio sempre avvolta dal tra- 
liccio delle impalcature, bucata dalle finestre vuote, scoper- 
chiata. I lavori procedevano così lenti che da un viaggio all’al- 
tro Quinto trovava tutto allo stesso punto. Ormai gli pareva 
che la forma definitiva della casa fosse quella; finita non riu- 
sciva a immaginarsela. Tutta la sua passione per la pratica, 
per la realtà concreta, eccola lì: un mucchio di materiale inu- 
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tilizzato che non riusciva a esser nulla, velleità, tentativi non 
portati a termine. Solo quand’era tra Bensi e Cerveteri si sen- 
tiva un realizzatore, e questo gli serviva a vincere il comples- 
so d'esser meno colto e sottile di loro; anche là era in continua 
contraddizione con se stesso, ma erano contraddizioni piü co- 
mode; cosa gli era venuto in mente di cacciarsi in quest’im- 
presa edilizia? Non ne aveva piü voglia, stava a Milano per 
mesi interi senza pensarci e tutte le seccature ricadevano sulle 
spalle di sua madre. 

Suo fratello, come farvi affidamento? Si preparava ai con- 
corsi, squallido come un bruco, e non c'era yerso di spostarlo 
di un millimetro dai suoi binari; ogni tre o quattro mesi ve- 
“Miva a trovare la madre per brevissime vacanze. Una volta 
Quinto arrivando lo trovo li; era a *** da qualche giorno; si 
videro al mattino; Quinto, che era arrivato di notte, si stava 
lavando, quando entro Ampelio. Quinto l’aggredi subito: — 
E allora, cos'hai fatto, cos'hai concluso? Hai predisposto il se- 
questro per la mancata consegna dei lavori? E l’ipoteca? Ca- 
nal, cosa dice Canal? — Era contento d’aver finalmente qual- 
cuno con cui prendersela, su cui sfogare la cattiva coscienza e 
il rancore per quell’affare che pareva così semplice e si rileva- 
va sempre più complicato. 

Ampelio stava in piedi, sulla soglia della stanza da bagno, 
in soprabito, con un ombrello appeso al braccio. Dietro gli oc- 
chiali non appariva ombra di sguardo. — Non c’è niente da 
fare, — disse calmo. 

Quinto era in pigiama. — Come: niente da fare! — urlò. 
S’asciugò in fretta. — Come: niente da fare! Abbiamo la clau- 
sola di riservato dominio! — e rientrò in camera da letto, spin- 
gendo il fratello. — Non ha consegnato gli appartamenti? Be- 
ne, noi ci riprendiamo il terreno e tutto quel che c’è sopra! 
Bisogna darsi da fare! 

— E dattici, — disse il fratello. 

Quando Ampelio la pigliava su quel tono, Quinto poteva 
diventar matto; lo sapeva che suo fratello era fatto così, che 
più lui s'arrabbiava più gli opponeva la sua calma laconica 
e sprezzante: eppure ogni volta Quinto perdeva il controllo. — 
E tu? Sei stato qui cinque giorni... Dovevi cominciare tutta. 
un’azione con Canal, consegnare una denuncia in pretura, 
cos'hai fatto? 

— Canal te lo raccomando io, — disse Ampelio. 

Questo di disprezzare tutto e tutti era un vizio d’Ampelio 
che Quinto non riusciva a perdonargli. — Perché, cos’hai con- 
tro Canal? Canal & un mio amico! Canal e una persona scru- 
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polosa! Ci assiste gratis et amore dei! Cos'hai adesso, da met: - 
terti contro Canal? 

Quinto si stava vestendo seduto sul letto. Ampelio era dii 
fronte a lui in piedi, incappottato, le mani sul manico dell’om- - 
brello puntato sullo scendiletto. Quinto sentiva anche il di-- 
sagio d’essere lui mezzo nudo e il fratello così vestito. 

— Se ci assiste gratis, non è una ragione per rispondere ; 
come risponde, — disse Ampelio. — Sai cosa m’ha detto? Che: 
non capisce cosa pretendiamo, che siamo stati noi a volerci | 
mettere con Caisotti, e adesso dobbiamo tenercelo, che se ci | 
impelaghiamo in una causa ci perdiamo anche la camicia... 
Così m’ha detto, il tuo Canal: avrà le sue ragioni, avrà da so», 
stenere Caisotti per qualche affare che gli rende più del nostro! 

— Ma no! Canal? Che ti viene in mente? Se c’è una per- 
sona fidata è lui! Tu chissà cosa sei andato a dirgli! Chissà 
in che modo l’hai interpellato! Non sei mai stato capace a 
trattare con la gente. Sei stato qui cinque giorni senza risol 
vere nulla. Caisotti sta già vendendo gli appartamenti suoi 
prima d'averli finiti, e noi stiamo qui con le mani in mano. Se 
avessimo gli inquilini che devono entrare dovrebbe finirci i. 
locali per forza! Hai cercato degli inquilini? Sei stato alla 
agenzia? 

Ampelio aspettava sempre un po’ prima di rispondere, fer- 
mo, guardando nel vuoto. E poi: — Hai la faccia come il di- 
dietro. 


— Cosa vuoi dire? 
Nessuna risposta. 


— Cosa vuoi dire? —- Quinto lo scuoteva per un braccio. 
— Dì, cosa vuoi dire? Vuoi dire che io me ne disinteresso e 
che poi vengo a prendermela con te, questo vuoi dire? Eh, 
questo? — e lo scuoteva per un braccio, ma Ampelio non dice- 
va più nulla. — E tutto il tempo che io sono stato qui a cavar 
le castagne dal fuoco, per te, anche per te, mesi sono stato qui 
a dannarmi, e tu non t’interessavi di nulla, non mi dicevi nem- 
meno grazie. Non è vero quello che dico, dimmi solo questo, 
non è vero? 


Ampelio era uno che teneva sempre nascoste le sue ragio- 
ni. Sarebbe bastato che dicesse: « Ma sei stato qui tre mesi a 
fare i bagni! » e Quinto sarebbe stato smontato, non avrebbe 
più saputo cosa dire. Invece, non dava mai soddisfazione, nem- 
meno nel litigare. Disse: — Basta, datemi la mia parte, divi- 
diamoci i locali, io mi vendo i miei così come sono, a Caisotti, 
a chiunque, quel che mi dànno piglio, basta che non abbia più 
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da discutere con te, mi dispiace solo per la mamma che resta 
nelle tue mani. 

| — Ma cosa, ma che ti piglia, — Quinto lo stringeva per 
i polsi, — ma perché non vuoi riconoscere che finora quel che 
e fatto Pho fatto io, che ho lavorato anche per te. 


Ampelio si scostó: — Sei malato, sei malato di nervi. Va” 


da un medico, vatti a far visitare. 

— Ma perché m'insulti? Perché mi tratti cosi? — gridd 
Quinto, e cominció a prendere a pugni il fratello. Ampelio ca- 
sco sul letto, non si difendeva nemmeno, teneva soltanto i go- 
miti e le ginocchia sollevati in modo che i pugni di Quinto, più 
rabbiosi che forti, cadevano solo sulle braccia e sulle gambe. 
Aveva sempre in mano l’ombrello, ma lo teneva giù, parallelo 
al corpo, senza cercare di brandirlo contro il fratello. Gli oc- 
chiali gli erano caduti sul letto. Aspettava, raggomitolato, la 
barba nel bavero del soprabito, gli occhi che fissavano il fra- 
tello senza esprimere né risentimento né nulla, solo lo spae- 
samento dei miopi e una assoluta lontananza. 

Quinto smise subito. Ampelio si rialzò, si rimise gli oc- 
chiali. — Va’ da un medico, non sei normale, va a farti visi- 
tare, — e uscì dalla stanza. 


XXI 


Sul finire dell’inverno Quinto trovò un lavoro al cinema, 
a Roma. Lasciò la redazione della rivista, litigando con Bensi 
> con Cerveteri. Il mondo romano era prodigo e spregiudicato; 
il produttore era uno che trovava le centinaia di milioni da un 
giorno all’altro; si viveva sempre in comitiva, i fogli da die- 
cimila andavano come se fossero lirette, le sere si passavano 
in trattoria, poi a bere a casa dell’uno e dell’altro. A Quinto 
faceva male bere, ma finalmente era vita. Quattrini non ne 
aveva ancora visti molti, ma ormai era nel giro. 

Le lettere che gli arrivavano da sua madre, con quelle 
preoccupazioni minute, quel trascinarsi d’ogni piccola que- 
stione, gli davano un rovello insopportabile: s'era persa l’oc- 
sasione d'un possibile affitto perché gli alloggi non erano an- 
cora pronti, Caisotti aveva finito il tetto ma ci aveva costruito 
in cima un casotto per l’ascensore violando i limiti d’altezza, 
Travaglia che doveva venire a constatare l’abuso non si face- 
va mai trovare. Quinto adesso viveva in un altro mondo, dove 
tutto era facile, tutto s’arrangiava, tutto si faceva alla svelta, 
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ma dei suoi affari di *** non poteva certo disinteressarsi, n 
foss'altro perché, fatti i suoi calcoli, col cinema quanti più ne 
guadagnava tanti più ne spendeva, e non gli bastavano. Am 
dava dietro a una ragazza francese, una della « coproduzione ».) 
era sempre in quel giro, una vita senza radici. E sempre più i 
pensiero della costruzione continuava a stargli dentro com 
una spina. 

Appena ebbe qualche giorno libero andò a . « Adessoc 
prendo in mano la situazione e risolvo tutto in quattr’e quat- 
tr’otto », si diceva, e gli pareva di aver preso lo stile del suo: 
produttore. Ma gli bastò arrivar là, vedere lo spiazzo fangosoy 
ingombro, su cui cresceva lo squallido casone di cemento in 
compiuto, gli bastò sentire la madre elencare le questioni 
(quella interminabile di chi doveva pensare agli allacciamenti! 
dell’acqua potabile e della luce) gli bastò risentire le lenta ca-- 
denza di Caisotti che esprimeva ormai soltanto strafotten-: 
za e soperchieria nei riguardi di soci così disarmati e distratti, 
e si sentì cascar subito di dosso il piglio della rapida efficien-: 
za cinematografica, e non sapeva più da che parte inco-. 
minciare. 

Intanto Caisotti già vendeva o affittava degli alloggi, con». 
tratti abusivi perché fino a che non consegnava agli Anfossi i 
loro locali non era padrone di nulla. Un appartamento lo fini 
in fretta e furia, diede anche il bianco, mise gli infissi, mentre 
tutto il resto della casa era ncora in aria, perché dovevano 
già venirci ad abitare. 

— Come? I suoi appartamenti quando vuole se li fini- 
sce, e i nostri li fa aspettare... 

— Voi non ci avete mica degli inquilini che devono 
entrare... 

Si sapeva che rispondeva così. Quinto cercò inquilini, 
incaricò le agenzie. Ma per l’estate non ci poteva esser nulla 
di pronto, era chiaro. Qualcuno venne fin su a vedere: tro» 
vò il cantiere, il pantano, e andò a protestare all’agenzia per- 
ché dava indirizzi sbagliati. Di pronto c’era solo un magaz- 
zino a pianterreno, una specie di rimessa, che Quinto progetta» 
va d’affittare a qualche fiorista, esportatore o imballatore, da- 
to che il mercato dei fiori era poco distante. Ci andò, a infor. 
marsi, un mattino presto quando c’era maggior movimento, 
ma la stagione era nel suo pieno, non era il momento in cui 
i fioristi potessero pensare a far trasloco. 

L'ultimo giorno che Quinto trascorreva a *** prima di 
tornare a Roma era una domenica. Passando davanti al can- 
tiere vide un signore che curiosava, entrava. Lo seguì. Era un 
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ometto, anziano, col cappello, il soprabito. Prese su per i gra» 
dini di cemento, ancora senza marmo, salì al primo piano, 
metteva la testa nelle porte senza usci. — Scusi, cerca qualcu- 
no? — gridò Quinio per la tromba delle scale. Il vecchietto 
passava da un locale all’altro, evitando i barattoli. — No, no, 
zuardavo soltanto... 

Quinto salì anche lui al primo piano. Fece tutto il giro i 
cercando d’incontrare il vecchietto; alla fine lo vide rientrare 
da un terrazzo. — Cerca casa da affittare? — chiese Quinto. 
Il vecchietto già saliva per le scale. — No, no. Guardavo. — 
Quinto salì al secondo piano. — Se vuole degli appartamenti, 
quelli a destra sono nostri. Possiamo metterci d’accordo... — 
gridò nel vuoto, perché quel tale non si sapeva più dove fosse, 
— ne abbiamo di tre vani e di quattro, — e poi s’accorse che 
l’ometto era al piano di sopra. Fece di corsa le scale e ripeté: 
— Ne abbiamo di tre vani e di quattro. 

Anche se diceva di no, quel signore veniva a cercar ca- 
a. Se no perché si sarebbe ficcato dappertutto come volesse 
rendersi conto d’ogni vano, d’ogni dettaglio della costruzione? 
Tutto stava a saperlo convincere adesso, in modo che combi- 
nasse con lui e non con Caisotti. — Lei ora vede tutto in disor- 
dine, ma se vuole affittare, è questione di giorni e si mette tut- 
to a posto, e lei può portare i suoi mobili... 

Il vecchietto non lo stava a sentire nemmeno. Verificava 
| tubi di scarico, i lavandini... Quinto a un certo punto pen- 
30 che fosse sordo. Però in principio gli aveva risposto pronto. 
— Se combiniamo adesso, lei per il mese entrante si porta 
qui i suoi bravi mobili... — gridava, ma dal terzo piano al 
quarto non c’erano ancora le scale, e al terzo piano il vecchiet- 
o non c’era più. Si spaventò: che con quel vizio di ficcare il 
naso dappertutto fosse caduto nel pozzo dell’ascensore? 

No, lo vide sporgersi in equilibrio sul cornicione del tet- 
O, che era fatto a terrazza, ma non aveva ancora il muretto in- 
torno. Era salito fin là su per le assi che servivano ai murato- 
ri, era andato a ispezionare le casse dell’acqua, e adesso scen- 
deva, in bilico su quelle assi, piegando le ginocchia e tenendo 
avanti le braccia. 

Quinto andò a dargli una mano. — Ma allora mi spieghi: 
se non vuole né comprare né affittare, perché le interessa tanto 
questa casa? 

Il vecchietto, rifiutando il suo aiuto, era già arrivato al 
pianerottolo e prendeva a scendere le rampe a gradini. — 
Niente, — disse, — guardavo com’é perché devo metterci una 
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XXII 


Il film a primavera si spostò a Cannes per gli esternë 
Quinto andava e veniva tra Roma e Cannes, e qualche volte 
era ospite della villa del produttore francese a Juan-les-Pins: 
Passava per *** in treno o in macchina, ma non si fermava: 
perché non aveva tempo, e perché non ce la faceva a passare: 
dal ritmo del cinema a quello dell’impresa Caisotti. Abitua+ 
to a un’esistenza economicamente e mentalmente raccolta, 
questa vita dispendiosa in tutti i sensi lo sottoponeva a um 
continuo sforzo. La ragazza francese era difficile da tenersi. 
Ogni speranza di felicità era svanita, per Quinto: ecco che: 
gli toccava una vita che sembrava la più felice, e lui restava 
triste. ; 

Da *** le notizie erano sempre più complicate. Un tale: 
che aveva comprato da Caisotti un garage là sotto, avevæ 
poi saputo che la proprietà di Caisotti poteva essere conte» 
stata, ed era corso dalla madre a informarsi. La madre la 
diffidò dal comprare da Caisotti finché l’impresario non: 
avesse soddisfatto ai suoi impegni. Quando Caisotti seppe 
la cosa, nacque una gran lite: minacciava di querelare la 
madre perché l’aveva danneggiato nei suoi interessi. Certo 
non poteva mantenere i suoi impegni — diceva — se gli 
Anfossi facevano di tutto per calunniarlo e mandargli a 
monte gli affari! Intanto Canal aveva steso la denuncia con: 
tro Caisotti per inadempienza all’appalto, per i danni dei 
mancati affitti e per violazione della clausola sull’altezza 
dello stabile. Se l’impresario non dava soddisfazione entre 
il mese, portava la denuncia in pretura. Ma Caisotti che ades- 
so aveva anche lui un legale — l’avvocatessa Bertellini — 
fece preparare lui pure una denuncia: accusava la signora 
Anfossi di diffamazione continuata, di violazione di contrat 
to (per la questione di quel pozzo nero che non era stato 
vuotato a tempo debito) e infine anche di furto, per quei 
tubi da irrigazione dell’anno prima, che continuavano a sal. 
tar fuori ogni volta che si litigava. Tutte accuse senza capo né 
coda, ma se Canal presentava la sua denuncia, Caisotti ri: 
spondeva con la sua, tanto per ingarbugliare e tirarla in lun- 
go. Si era in trattative per cercare un accordo. | 

Sul più bello Quinto dalla Costa Azzurra fu ribalestratc 
a Roma. Il « coproduttore » francese si ritirava dal film; I: 
casa italiana era in un mare di debiti. Si girarono un po 
d’interni a Cinecittà, poi la crisi s’aggravd e tutto fu sospeso 
Da *** la madre scriveva che aveva finalmente trovato dé 
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affittare il magazzino a una certa signora Hofer che spedi- 
va i gladioli a Monaco di Baviera. 

A settembre il produttore italiano fallì, il film fu com- 
prato da una nuova casa di un grande trafficante d’aree fab- 
bricabili, che s'affrettó a finire le riprese in economia. Quinto 
non fu più chiamato; le sue mansioni di «assistente alla 
sceneggiatura » furono ritenute superflue. Credeva d'aver da 
prendere ancora dei quattrini, ma gli dimostrarono che se- 
condo il contratto non gli spettava piü niente. Con la fran- 
cesina aveva già rotto da Cannes. Tornò a ***. Era senza la- 
voro e senza un soldo. 

La madre adesso ce l’aveva soprattutto con la signora 
Hofer. Non pagava l’affitto, non si riusciva a trovarla, alle 
lettere non rispondeva, pareva che fosse andata in Germania. 
Si fece viva, finalmente, mentre c'era Quinto. Era alta un 
metro e ottanta, energica, formosa, un po” pesante ma ben 
fatta; un seno che le faceva scoppiare il tailleur, stretta sui 
reni, florida di fianchi, le gambe un po” maschili ma slanciate. 
Aveva una faccia dura, ordinaria, ma fiera, da donna che sa 
il fatto suo; i capelli biondi e crespi, tenuti indietro con un 
nastro rosa che non c'entrava niente. Quinto, subito curioso 
e inquieto del corpo della tedesca, la crivellava d'occhiate, ma 
la signora Hofer, con viso di marmo, continuava a rivolgersi 
alla madre. Parlava italiano con accento marcato ma con fred- 
da scioltezza; comunico che aveva dovuto fermarsi in Germa- 
nia più del previsto e percid non aveva potuto pagare il tri- 
mestre, ma ora avrebbe messo in ordine i suoi affari ed entro 
una settimana sarebbe tornata a pagare. Andò via col passo 
solido delle sue scarpe da uomo. Quinto non era riuscito a 
incontrare il suo sguardo. 

Avvicinandosi lo spirare della settimana, la madre comin- 
ciava a dire: — La signora Hofer non è ancora venuta... — 
E Quinto, sprofondato in una sedia a sdraio a leggere il Felix 
Kriill: — La signora Hofer... La signora Hofer... La faremo 
pagare, la signora Hofer... — E mentalmente continuava a 
baloccarsi e ad accanirsi col nome e con l’immagine della si- 
enora Hofer, e nella signora Hofer a poco a poco assommava 
tutto quel che lui non aveva avuto, le cose in cui non era riu- 
scito a spuntarla: la speculazione edilizia, il cinema, la fran- 
cesina... « La signora Hofer... — sogghignava tra sé, — ci pen- 
30 io alla signora Hofer... ». 

La signora Hofer era nel magazzino solo di mattina pre- 
sto, all’ora in cui venivano i fiori dal mercato, con due operai 
imballatori. Sovrintendeva alla confezione dei cesti di gladio- 
li, che poi gli operai portavano al corriere che partiva per 
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Yaeroporto di Milano; e lei calava la saracinesca e se n’anda-- 
va. Quinto s’alzava tardi e non la vedeva mai. Perd lei avevai 
lasciato l’indirizzo di casa. 

Quando furono passati otto giorni, Quinto disse alla ma-- 
dre: — Dammi la ricevuta del trimestre, con la firma, le mar-- 
che da bollo e tutto: vado a casa della Hofer e mi faccio) 
dare i soldi. 

Stava in una vecchia casa alla marina. Gli aperse lei. Ave-- 
va una camicetta con le maniche corte; braccia bianche uni 
po’ piü molli di quel che Quinto s'attendeva. La faccia eraı 
interrogativa, come se non lo riconoscesse. Quinto tirò fuorii 


‘ subito la ricevuta, dicendo che, visto che non trovava il tempo) 


di venire lei, era venuto lui stesso a regolare... Lei lo fece: 
entrare; una stanza coi cuscini ricamati, le bambole, probabil-- 
mente d'un alloggio ammobiliato. Su un cassettone due foto-- 
grafie d’uomini, con dei fiori davanti: un aviatore tedesco e: 
un ufficiale italiano, che a Quinto (sempre pronto a pensare: 
al peggio) parve in divisa della Repubblica sociale. 

— Non c’era proprio bisogno che lei si disturbasse, si-: 
gnor Anfossi, — diceva la Hofer, — passerò io stessa da sua; 
madre domani o dopo... — Gli sguardi di Quinto facevano la 
spola tra gli occhi di lei, sempre distanti e distratti, e il cor-. 
po che invece era d’una carne tesa, piena... 

— Ma perché non regoliamo adesso? Ho portato la rice- 
vuta... — e l’inflessione di Quinto cercava d’essere anche lieve- 
mente scherzosa, o meglio: allusiva, insomma di chi cercava 
d’uscire da quella secchezza di rapporti. Macché: lei pareva 
non potesse essere raggiunta da queste impalpabili vibrazioni. 
— Signor Anfossi, se le dico che passerò domani o dopodoma- 
ni, vuol dire che la somma non mi è disponibile prima di do- 
mani o dopodomani... — Oltretutto, aveva una bella faccia 
tosta, a dare di quelle risposte senza scomporsi, in ritardo 
com'era. Ma non era quella la resistenza di lei che Quinto 
s'era intestato a vincere. 

Fece un risolino e buttò lì: — Signora Hofer, è triste do- 
ver litigare con una bella donna come lei... 

La Hofer non se l’aspettava, si vede, e nei suoi occhi pas: 
sò un breve lampo che poteva anche subito diventare ironico. 
Ma Quinto, rapido come un maniaco sessuale, aveva già allun- 
gato una mano a sbottonarle la camicetta. La Hofer si tirò 
indietro con uno scatto offeso, poi parve ripensarci e si fer- 
mò: — Signor Anfossi, cosa cerca da me...? — Già si abbrac- 
ciavano. 

La Hofer era una tigre. Lo soverchiava. Passavano volan- 
do da un angolo all’altro della stanza, ma lei si teneva sem- 
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pre in piedi. Quinto non capiva piü nulla; cercava una ri- 
vincita da tutto e ora Vaveva. In questa furia, a un certo 
punto perse quasi conoscenza e si trovò supino e esausto tra 
le bambole del divano. La Hofer era sempre in piedi, di 
fronte a lui, e lo guardava con un leggera aria di sprezzo. 
Non aveva sorriso neanche una volta. 

Quinto si rassettò cercando di non pensare a nulla. La 
Hofer fece per accompagnarlo alla porta. Quinto, tanto per 
dir qualcosa, trasse di tasca la ricevuta: — Per questa, allora, 
passerà... 

La Hofer fece un piccolo cenno come per fargli avvicinare 
la mano, prese la ricevuta, andò al cassettone, aperse la bor- 
setta, chiuse la ricevuta nella borsetta, andò alla porta, l’aper- 
se. — Buona sera, signor Anfossi. 

Quinto uscì. Le giornate cominciavano ad accorciarsi. 
Era scuro. 


XXIII 


L’avvocatessa Bertellini e Quinto si conoscevano dagli anni 
del liceo, ma adesso, nell’incontro tra le parti nello studio di 
Canal, essa ostentava una freddezza professionale, si rivol- 
geva solo al collega, la piccola testa spettinata e occhialuta 
curva sulle carte. Non aveva l’aria d’esser bene al corrente 
nemmeno dei termini della questione; Caisotti doveva deci- 
der tutto lui e lei cercava di dare una veste legale a quel che 
lui diceva. 

— Ma via, — le diceva Canal da dietro la scrivania, — 
come si può sostenere una denuncia di furto contro la pro- 
fessoressa Anfossi? Andate a farvi ridere in faccia dal preto- 
re... Tu stessa dovresti consigliare il tuo cliente a non scherzare 
troppo... 

Caisotti, seduto su una poltrona « Voltaire », coi pugni 
stretti ai braccioli, aveva una faccia chiusa e torva. La Bertel- 
lini scartabellò: — Dunque, il giorno 18 giugno 1954... quattro 
tubi di ferro da irrigazione della lunghezza di metri... 

Negli anni dopo la Liberazione, la Bertellini era stata 
compagna d’idee politiche di Quinto. Aveva cominciato la 
carriera patrocinando la parte civile delle famiglie dei caduti 
contro certi feroci rastrellatori, in processi che facevano rab- 
brividire. Adesso erano lì a discutere un imbroglio edilizio, 
Quinto nella parte dell’imbrogliato, la Bertellini difendendo 
l’imbroglione. 
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Quinto tentd un pallido richiamo all’antica amicizia: 
Ma va’ la, Silvia, cosa dici... — Lei non levö il capo dai fogli: 
— Il mio cliente afferma che il giorno 18 giugno... 

Canal, con parole d'uomo non eloquente ma pratico, 
po’ sbuffando, come chi è annoiato di tante finzioni, nauseato 
di come la legge possa servir da scudo ai disonesti, ma comuna 
que consapevole che le cose vanno così e il suo mestiere è 
cercare d’aggiustarle per quel tanto che può, di riparare i 
danni fatti dagl’imbroglioni credendo d’esser furbi e di vel 
leitari con la testa nelle nuvole credendo che tutto sia lora 
dovuto — pasticcioni gli uni e gli altri alla stessa maniera, — 
Canal dunque cercava di persuadere la controparte che nom 
era il caso di trascinare in lungo la lite a furia di cavilli, che 
le cambiali pagarle dovevano, che i lavori dovevano consegnar- 
li, che sulle cifre si poteva transigere, che i suoi clienti si 
rendevano conto che l’impresa Caisotti non conveniva farla 
fallire, perciò proponevano un’ultima cifra, se no stavolta 
s'andava in Tribunale davvero. 

Questa tattica conciliante era stato lui Canal a consigliarla: 
a Quinto. — Cosa vogliamo fare? — gli aveva detto il giorno: 
prima. — Tu non ne hai più voglia, ho bell’e visto... Non ei 
sei mai, lasci tutte le grane a tua mamma, che avrebbe tutti i 
diritti di starsene in pace e che invece se la prende a cuore, mi 
telefona ogni momento e io non so più cosa dirle... Caisotti 
reputazione da perdere non ne ha: è venuto qui con le toppe 
ai calzoni, vive come uno straccione, fa figure da ladro di 
galline con tutti, non si riesce mai a metterlo nel sacco perché 
non fa mai quello che sarebbe logico prevedere che facesse... 
Eppure, con questo sistema, è uno che si tiene a galla, uno 
con cui bisogna sempre fare i conti... 

Canal comunicò la cifra convenuta con Quinto a Caisotti 
e alla Bertellini. L'avvocatessa si voltò verso Caisotti. L'im- 
presario arricciò le labbra e fece segno di no. — Il mio clien- 
te non ritiene di poter trattare su questa base, — disse lei. 
S’alzo Caisotti, s’alzö lei, spense la sigaretta, raccolse i docu- 
menti nella cartella, prese la borsetta, strinse la mano a Canal, 
a Quinto — una piccola mano senz’ossa, — e uscì in fretta, 
dietro il cliente a mani in tasca. 

— Eh lo so, lo so, — disse Canal rimasto solo con Quin- 
to allargando le braccia, — & un ignorante, oltretutto, un cre- 
tino, non si vede cosa ci guadagni ormai a non pagare, a non 
farla finita... Ma & cosi, vedi, & cosi... — e gli tese la mano. 

A Quinto sarebbe piaciuto restare un po” a parlare della 
sua esperienza cinematografica, ma Canal aveva da fare e 
s'accommiato. Adesso finalmente aveva qualcosa da raccontare 
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he interessava tutti, Cinecittä, le attrici francesi, non come: 
uando avrebbe dovuto parlare di politica o di letteratura e 
ion sapeva mai cosa dire ai vecchi amici. Invece ormai non 
li veniva da parlare d’altro che di Caisotti. 

Caisotti, Caisotti, Caisotti... Non ne poteva più. Sì, lo sa- 
eva com'era fatto quell’uomo, lo sapeva che vinceva sempre 
ui, era stato il primo a capirlo! Ma possibile che tutti Pac- 
ettassero come un fatto normale, lo criticassero solo a parole, 
Ion si preoccupassero di negarlo, di distruggerlo... Si, sì certo, 
ra stato lui a volerlo, lui a esaltare Caisotti contro il parere 
li tutti i bempensanti... Ma allora gli pareva che fosse un’altra 
osa, che fosse il termine d’un’antitesi, che facesse parte d’un 
rocesso in movimento... Ora Caisotti non era più che un 
spetto d’un tutto uniforme e grigio, d’una realtà che biso- 
nava negare o accettare. E lui Quinto non voleva accettarla! 
Non era come la Bertellini, lui, che si metteva freddamente al 
ervizio d’un tipo come quello, e non era neppure come Canal 
he non sapeva opporgli che il suo scetticismo... 

Per non parlare del notaio Bardissone, che quando Quin- 
o andò a trovarlo gli fece una specie di panegirico di Cai- 
otti: — Guarda che pagherà, dà retta a me, non è un uomo 
attivo come sembra, s’é fatto dal nulla, devi pensare, e adesso 
la già un’azienda ragguardevole, il momento è duro per tutti, 
li alti e bassi eccetera, ma vedi d’andarci d’accordo, te lo 
lico io, è un brav’uomo. 

Con Travaglia non riusciva mai a parlare. L’ingegnere 
ra molto preso dalla politica. L’anno dopo ci sarebbero state 
e elezioni comunali e si diceva che si volesse far portare sin- 
laco. Un giorno s’incontrarono, fecero un po’ di strada assie- 
ne, Quinto gli spiegò un po” i retroscena del cinema, faceva il 
rissuto. Davanti al « Melina » incontrano Caisotti. Con Quin- 
o, dopo il colloquio, non si salutavano. Invece Travaglia si 
ferma a dargli la mano. E dopo un po” gli fa: — E allora, 
juesta questione con gli Anfossi? 

Caisotti attaccò a parlare con la sua voce lamentosa, ma 
i teneva nel vago, e Quinto non interveniva se non con alzate 
li spalle. Travaglia invece cercava di ragionare, di convincere 
Jaisotti, ma portava gli argomenti degli Anfossi con l’aria di 
hi spiega le ragioni d'un bambino, di qualcuno che bisogna 
ercar di capire senza pretendere che risponda alla logica 


orrente. — A l'è cuscì... Vuscia la za capi... — gli diceva. 
E Caisotti: Ma scià me staga a senti, sciù inzegne... scia me 
liga... — Insomma, Caisotti venne fuori con una proposta: 


ivrebbe pagato una parte di quel che doveva agli Anfossi, 
na gli Anfossi — che tanto era chiaro che non potevano occu- 
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parsene — gli avrebbero dato da amministrare gli apparta 
y menti. Si preoccupava lui di trovare gli inquilini e di riscues 
tere gli affitti, e a fine d'anno avrebbe versato una data sommaı 
e Era un sistema per farsi mangiare vivi da Caisotti, Quina 
to lo capiva bene; ma capì anche che era un modo di sollevarsi 
da quei pensieri, almeno per un anno, e di non avere il ri 
morso di lasciare la madre sola a combattere la battaglia deglil 
affitti. Anche Travaglia capì subito che la soluzione aveva de- 
| gli aspetti positivi per gli Anfossi, e Pincoraggio. Quinto cer- 
cava di tirare piú che poteva. Finirono tutti nello studio di 
Caisotti. C’era una nuova segretaria — una rossina — mobili 
4 nuovi una lampada nuova, di quelle coi tubi. Caisotti fece se- 
dere l’ingegnere e Quinto, offerse sigarette. Entrò una donna. 
una donnetta di paese, già in là negli anni, con un bambino. —- 
Mia moglie, — la presentò Caisotti. — È venuta a stare giül 
anche lei. Ormai col paese ci ho poco da spartire. 

Si restò intesi che Quinto avrebbe parlato di tutto con la: 
madre e col fratello che doveva arrivare proprio allora. 

Saliva verso la villa, solo, quando vide il vecchio falegna- 
| me Masera che veniva giú per la via in bicicletta e frenava per 
fermarsi a salutarlo. 

E, — Sei qui per un po’ di tempo? Questioni d'affari? La 

| costruzione... Passo sempre li davanti, la vedo sempre al punto: 
di prima, e penso a te, a tua mamma, a quanto sangue catti- 
vo dovete farvi... E vero che Caisotti vi deve ancora pagare del- 
le cambiali? Scusa, sai, io non ho mai voluto dirti niente, alle 
volte t'ho incontrato un po” accigliato e mi dicevo: ora gli 
parlo, poi non osavo... Ma spesso ne discutiamo, tra compagni... 
Possibile che siate andati a mettervi nelle mani di quel Cai- 
sotti...? Ma non lo sapevi che tipo è? E i pasticci che ha com- 
binato a noi, nell’Anpi? 

Quinto era al colmo del nervosismo, eppure insieme come 
liberato: questo suo tentativo d'affare edilizio che lui aveva 
apologizzato ed esaltato dentro di sé come per difenderlo da 
un'accusa da parte di Masera e dei suoi compagni, invece era 
una cosa di cui si poteva tranquillamente parlare con loro, in 
cui loro tenevano dalla sua parte, lo seguivano... 

— Si, lo so che avevate fretta di vendere, che dovevate 
pagare le tasse, — diceva Masera, — e anche avete fatto bene 
a entrare in una combinazione per costruire voi... Per lasciar- 
lo ‘fare agli altri, tanto vale... Ma perché non sei venuto a 
chiedere in Sezione? Qualche consiglio te l’avremmo dato... 
C'è degli impresari che se non compagni, sono nostri amici, 
o comunque che con noi non vogliono fare brutte parti... Poi 
abbiamo anche una cooperativa, ben avviata, nostra... Vieni a 
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liscutere con noi, una sera: vogliamo fare tutta un’azione per 
combattere le speculazioni, calmierare le aree, far rispettare 
i regolamenti... Non si può mica continuare ad accettare tutto 
quel che sta succedendo adesso, questi imbrogli... Ci si può 
battere... Si può fare molto... Di, ora che avrai da cercare degli 
inquilini, chiedi a noi, ogni tanto sappiamo di qualcuno, alle 
volte ci scrivono, in Sezione, da Torino, da Milano, dei com- 
pagni magari anche abbienti, se gli sappiamo dare un’indi- 
'azione... 

Quinto rincasó come portasse sulle spalle un cadavere: 
trangolato dalla bonaria parlantina di Masera, l’individuali- 
smo del libero avventuroso imprenditore stralunava i suoi 
‘omantici occhi al sole del meriggio. 

C’era Ampelio e si chiusero in sala da pranzo, ingombran- 
do tutto il tavolo di carte presero a rifare da capo tutti i 
onti. 

La madre era in giardino. I caprifogli odoravano. I na- 
turzi erano una macchia di colore fin troppo vivo. Se non 
alzava gli occhi in su, dove da tutte le parti s’affacciavano 
e finestre dei casamenti, il giardino era sempre il giardino. 
La madre girava d'aiola in aiola, tagliando i rami secchi, con- 
rollando se il giardiniere aveva innaffiato dappertutto. Una 
umaca saliva per un’aguzza foglia di iris: la staccö, la buttö 
per terra. Uno scoppio di voci le fece alzare il capo: lassú 
in cima alla costruzione stavano dando il bitume alla terraz- 
za. La madre pensò che era più bello quando facevano le 
case coi tetti di tegole, e quand'era finito il tetto ci met- 
'evano sopra la bandiera. — Ragazzi! Ragazzi! — gridò ver- 
30 le finestre della sala da pranzo. — Hanno finito il tetto! 

Quinto e Ampelio non risposero. La stanza, con le persia- 
1e chiuse, era in penombra. Loro, seduti con fasci di carte 
ulle ginocchia, rifacevano il conto di quando si sarebbe am- 
nortizzato il capitale. Il sole spariva presto dietro l’edificio di 
Jaisotti e di tra le stecche delle persiane la luce che batteva 
ull’argenteria del buffet era sempre meno, era adesso solo 
puella che passava tra le stecche più alte e si spegneva a po- 
o a poco, sulle curve lustre dei vassoi, delle teiere... 


5 aprile 1956 - 12 luglio 1957 


I luoghi, i fatti, le persone, i nomi di questo racconto sono asso- 
itamente fantastici e non possono esservi trovati riferimenti con la real- 
i se non per caso (N.d.A.). 
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GIRO IN PAESE 


Le ragazze 

che al feudo 
raccolgono le olive 

il padrone 

se le guarda 

a una a una ‘ 

e promette orecchini 
a quella che gli piace. 


II 


Splende la piazza 

già tranquilla 

di cielo e di botteghe, 

ma quei ragazzi 

andati al Venezuela 

hanno scritto la loro ombra 
lungo i muri. 
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| col cucchiaio, 


Fra torsoli 
rigagnoli neri 
gioca un bambino 


e la donna 

per trecento lire 
sciacqua le giare 

del nuovo assessore. 
Nel sole, 

lento si scolla - 

un manifesto elettorale. 


IV 


Il proprietario 
dorme 

al pergolato, 
dopo il vino 

e la donna. | 
Lontano, | E 
a un orizzonte 
di calura, 
continua 
all’aratro 
Vecce homo. 


Carmela, 

pelle scura, 

porta frasche 

da nord a sud > 


della sua tristezza. 
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Ma stamane 
sulla porta di casa, 
si bacia il bambino 


guarito con acqua di menta. 


VI 


Dorme il gallo 

e continua la luna 
oltre i canneti: 

una lanterna 

nel vico e gia accesa, 
scalpita la mula: 

e Palba calabrese 

che ruba al contadino 
anche il sonno. 


VII 


Nelle ceste dell’asino 

un anno di campagna passa 
fra siepi d’erba puzzola. 
Trenta cicale restano incantate, 
e la sera guarda dai tetti. 


SUPERCORTEMAGGIORE 


È morta la dolcezza 
delle strade di campagna, 
dove un fiore 

aveva fede per fiorire. 
Fra gli ulivi 
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ancora saraceni, 
Salza il cartellone 
della « potente benzina italiana ». 
A 


CALABRIA, ROSA NEL BICCHIERE 


Un pastore, 
un organetto, 


il tuo cammino. 


È Calabria, 


a polvere 
ar a 
à e more. 


2 _ Uova 

di mattinata 
il tuo canestro. 
Calabria, 
gallina 

= sotto il tetto. 


Una ragazza 
i alla finestra 
il tuo amore. 
Calabria, 
rosa 

nel bicchiere. 


E Gi 


| Terra secca 
la tua archeologia. 
Calabria 

4 a mezzogiorno, 

| bocche di pietra, 
argilla. 
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Mosche 

e manifesti 

la tua piazzetta 

al sole. 

Calabria, 

attesa 

sul gradino. 


Scialli neri, 
il tuo mattino 
di emigranti. 
Calabria, 
pane 

e cipolla. 


Lettera 
dall'America, 

il tuo postino. 
Calabria, 

dollari nel bustino. 


Una luce 
d accetta, 
Palba 

nei tuoi boschi. 
Calabria, 
abbazia 
di abeti. 


Il tuo vicolo 
un rumore 
di telaio. 
Calabria 
nel meriggio, 
sonnolenza. 
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— Scalzi 


e sporchi, — 
1 tuoi ragazzi. 
Calabria 
pietrate 

_ e lampadine. 


Una rissa, 
E + la tua fiera. 
à Calabria 
d’uva rossa 
e di coltelli. 


ho Vendetta, 

2 a il tuo onore; 
5 Calabria 

4 in penombra, 
a i canne 


- di fucili. 


_ Vino 

a e quaglie, 

la festa 

ai tuoi padroni. 
Calabria, 
allegria 

di borboni. 


Be... Carrette 
a alla marina, 


È : la tua estate. 


i : Calabria, 

3 capre 

4 . . 

È sulla spiaggia. 

2 

4 

È Alluvioni, 

E carabinieri, 
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i tuoi autunni. 
Calabria, 
lezione 

di pazienza. 


Un lamento 
di lupi, 

i tuoi inverni. 
Calabria, 
famigliola 

al braciere. 


Francesco 

di Paola, 

il tuo sole. 
Calabria, 

casa 

sempre aperta. 


Un arancio 
il tuo cuore, 
succo 
d’aurora. 


Calabria, 


limpida rupe. 


Un gallo 

ha cantato 

e Rosa, 

col bambino 

che dorme nella cesta, 
già aspetta sul ponte 
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per andare 
a raccogliere olive. 


Anche Rosa 

e stata ragazza 

da farsi guardare, 

la voleva il barbiere 

sz che suonava la chitarra 
a. E sotto casa, 

ma il padrone un giorno 
se la porto nel fiume. 


4 Ora Rosa 

| È È si aggiusta lo scialle 
e pensa 

che anche questa 

è una vita, 

allevarsi un bambino 
e star zitte. 
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SAVERIO VOLLARO 


MATRIMONIO D'ESTATE E 

| 

Sparano le basse quaglie sul grano — = i 
nell’ora che il mondo si gira È 


su un fianco e si riposa, 2 
ritornano i fiorai dalle strade radiali 3 | 
con i bocciöli nelle carte 1 
e le schiene delle ragazze rosse 

si piegano nei balli. 


In un giorno come questo venne la guerra, 

sentimmo nei balconi 

le donne dei ricchi che ridevano 

prendendo i caldi velivoli 
posati sulla pelle delle braccia. 3 


. . . . 


L’ultimo matrimonio d’estate 

si fece su una pellicola vecchia 

in un angolo di casa 

con quelle stinte farfalle 

che salivano e scendevano dalle scarpate; 
passavano in città i canottieri, 

piume verdi, maglia scura, 

scivolando sul fiume. 
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Teri ho conosciuto una donna 
molto triste che aveva 

una solitudine di quarant’anni 
e un cappello di paglia, 


non so cosa pensava 
e forse niente, era aspettata 
e aspettava, 


ora vorrei essere in cima 
alla sua vita che scontenta 
batte legata a un filo verde 
per vedere dove finisce 

e aiutarla a sapere 

che non si perde veramente, 
e che pensa, 

e quando non pensa 

che sente per noi, 


per noi che lavoriamo 
a chiudere con storie 
intrecciate la sua quasi modernità. 


SUL PRATO 


E la baciò assai 
stretta nel vestito di seta 


e stringendo sentì un’ansia segreta, 


sottile, un cadere assonnito, 
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si baciarono ancora, assai, 
poi dormirono 

sognando anima, fiume, 
ponti, grandi nuvole, 
oro, argento, 


il mattino dopo 

rimase sul prato un dolce vento 
che volava tra le piante, 

e in terra un nodo 

di cravatta con le zampe verdi. 


PREVISIONI DEL TEMPO 


Oggi queste voci hanno 

la bocca larga a vocale, 
soffiano le parole anteriori 
nelle scale, e forse non e triste 
morire, tanto e scirocco sulle case 
e muoiono tutti a quest ora, 
muore la goccia di bene 

nel cielo inutilmente, 

muore la vecchia strada 

dove si scrivono lettere, 
muore il paese, la sua gente, 
entro quei muri secchi 

dove morire è come vendere. 


OGGETTI DI MARE 


Da un ciuffo d'erba l’uomo 
s’allontana nuotando e ci saluta 
con un grido di giusto piacere. 
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Qui è il regno delle gambe 

dove si fanno in su larghe 

e belle, e dell’orecchio 

e delle parti del corpo 

in cui traspaiono 

le antiche somiglianze della natura, 
e dei piedi e delle mani ¿e 
che hanno ancora il segno 

di bionde eleganti crocifissioni. 


Scendono con le vesti tagliate, si 
cappelli brasiliani, maglie, palloni, E 
recano oggetti grandi 

tricolori, stampe, cibori, la teca dei rossetti. 


L’INCREDIBILE GUERRA Fe 


Dopo tanti anni di bombe rotte 
nei cieli che ancora i temporali 
ne ripetono i tuoni corti, altissimi, 
e le famiglie li ascoltano 

ai margini di chiari aeroporti, 
ancora l’incredibile guerra 

coi suoi motori, le bandiere, le ali, 
le nuvole, la sua gloria 

contro natura, e un’oscura voglia 
di novità che non finisce mai, 

e Pallegrezza di questi sciocchi 
marinai che guardano volare 

il primo cencio di gomma sui paesi. 
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LA STRAGE DEGLI INNOCENTI 


Al boschetto d’odori e d'ombra, al sole 
frantumato di foglie, occhio tremante 
sulla palma, Parancio e lo smaltato 
prato, 

al ruscello che mormora tra rocce 
bianche preziose, 

bianche ombreggiate, ai reclinati capi 
nell’incanto del sonno giunge il grido? 
Duro, oasi felice, duro grido 

è il deserto di pietre che circonda 

la tua liquida gioia. Il tempo scorre 
placido dei riposi, e fuori stringe, 

di rilucenti pietre, di disordine 

duro spietato, di dolore vivo 

dalle scaglie splendenti, 

una barriera di impietrati gridi, 

una barriera di silenzi. 

S'è dissipato il grido 

qui dei teneri uccisi, 

discorde, fragile, da un vento debole 
qui portato morente. 


Accenna al vento i vertici il palmeto 
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NEL PROFONDO DI TE 


fiorito nell’azzurro, 
nel cui segreto dorme, chi? 


Chi è questuno ch'è salvo nelle morti? 


Tu, 

perduto nel giardino, nell’ebrezza 

del verde luce sole, nell’intrico 

dei viali, 

nel disegno ordinato delle aiole; 

ai limpidi tramonti, al puro cielo, 
nell'aria fredda 

l'azzurro fuoco sulle querce a sera, 
presagio, attesa della luna; 

luna pietosa d’ombre e di silenzi, 

sulla morbida ghiaia, 

lungo il taglio dell’ombra; 

bianca ghiaia e più oltre masse oscure, 
e bianchi spazi e masse oscure e bianchi 
spazi: 

puoi non sentire? puoi non vedere 

gli abbaglianti diamanti del dolore, 
l’implacabile acuta azzurra luce 

che divora laggiù l'ombra? 

Tu puoi? Chi sei? 


Quale Cristo si salva nelle stragi? 


NEL PROFONDO DI TE 


Nel profondo di te discendi, al nodo 
di dolore e di gioia, 
quindi di gioia. 
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Trova, ritrova il punto da cui irraggia | 


la tua vita, la tua vita: a cui ritorna 
unita. 

O spezzata natura, 

disperse grida! 

I campi celestini in cui Polivo 
tenero sfuma, il grano che lampeggia 
nel velo dell estate, 

e l’abbagliante specchio 

del mare, 

l’animale paziente, 

debole di coscienza, fermo e inerme 
nel solco, 

ed in un lampo, 

il fiume 

fuggente sotto i verdi rami inclini, 
nell’urna mobile delPacque. 

O spezzata natura! © 

Verde, oro ed azzurro, grigio e rosa, 
rosso ed azzurro, tagli di colori, 
sciabole agli occhi, 

e la funesta, opaca luna, cieca 
lanterna della notte, 

l'ombra densa, l'abisso in cui discendi. 
Cerca Pora di pace, 

cerca l’ora di pace, 

cerca l’ora di pace. 

Come un fuoco morente il sole scende 
in un folto di nuvole, si sfa 

nel silenzio di cenere. 

Astro velato e intatto, dietro il grigio 
immobile rimani, 

delle cose raccogli 

l’ultimo grido, il primo. 
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L'azione si svolge in un piccolo paese del centro della Sardegna = 
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Piazzetta davanti alla casa di Minnia e Francesca Giorri, 
contigua a quella di Pietro Manconi. Uomini e donne passano, 
avanti e indietro. Cavalli carichi di bidoni di latte diretti al 
caseificio; di ritorno, con i bidoni vuoti; asini, cani, bambini. 
Donne salutano Francesca Giorri che spazza il cortile di casa. 
Dalla piazzetta il cortile della casa si vede attraverso le stec- 
che del cancelletto, al di sopra di un basso muro. Galline, nel 
cortile, ecc. ecc. Voci acute di donne, lontane: chiamano, ri- 
_spondono. Le finestre della casa, piccole, circondate da una 
striscia di calce bianca, guardano sulla piazzetta e sulla strada 
che si perde lontano, verso la collina. Oltre i tetti delle case, 
monte Alcu, conico, incappucciato di boschi, con la cima cal- 
va, rossastra. Á una di queste piccole finestre si affaccia Min- 
nìa Giorri: ha un fazzoletto nero legato a turbante intorno 
alla testa. Pulisce i vetri con uno straccio, che ogni tanto 
scuote fuori dalla finestra. 


Francesca (parla tra sé): Ogni giorno lei pulisce i vetri. Pu- 
lisci, pulisci! (Risponde al saluto della gente che passa): 
Filomena! Buongiorno! Buongiorno!... Sì, sto spazzando. 
Io spazzo, lei pulisce i vetri. Per chi lo facciamo Dio poi 
lo sa! Io spazzo, lei pulisce, sfrega. Buongiorno! Buon- 
giorno! Sì, il tempo si è rimesso. Abbastanza bene, gra- 
zie a Dio! Dio vi accompagni, Gavina! Sì, sto bene, gra- 
zie! Sì, sto spazzando, lo vedete, sto spazzando. 

SALVATORE Baìnza (passa con il cavallo carico di bidoni di 
latte, si ferma davanti al cancello): Il formaggio che vi 
spetta è pronto. Se volete potete venire a prenderlo. 
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“RANCESCA: Dobbiamo venire col carro? o come? 

SALVATORE B.: Le pecore che vi sono rimaste lo sai quante 
sono. 

Minnìa (scuote di nuovo lo straccio, volgendo lentamente lo 
sguardo a Francesca e a Salvatore, che pure ogni tanto 
la guardano, ma non risponde al saluto dell’uomo, men- 
tre col cenno del capo ha finora risposto al saluto dei 
passanti). 

FRANCESCA: Certo! certo! 

SALVATORE B.: C’é poco da sfottere. Più di quel tanto non ne 
fanno di latte. 

FRANCESCA: Ma certamente! Lo sappiamo. 

SALVATORE B.: I pascoli sono molto magri, quest'anno. Non 
ha piovuto. Magri sono. 

FRANCESCA: Sono sempre stati magri, i pascoli (pausa). Ti 
mando la ragazza. Lo sai? Da una settimana abbiamo 
una serva. Non c’è molto da fare in casa nostra, ma aiuta, 
aiuta... Va a portare il siero caldo all’asina; porta qual. 
che fascio di legna. È una serva cittadina, ma poco male: 
impara. Te la mando, così la vedi. Le farai un regalo, 
Salvatore Baìnza? 

SALVATORE B.: Io non faccio regali. 

FRANCESCA: Nemmeno alle ragazze? 

SALVATORE B.: Né alle ragazze né alle vecchie, 

FRANCESCA: Beh, non arrabbiarti: verrà Minnìa. Ma gli altri 

anni lo portavi tu, il formaggio. Lo hai sempre portato. 


L’uomo va via col cavallo. Lontano voci acute, sempre 
voci di donne e di ragazzi: si vanno sempre più avvicinando. 
Qualcuno attraversa la piazzetta correndo: donne con un ra- 
nido fruscio di vesti e di piedi scalzi sulPacciottolato, uomini 
son fracasso di pesanti scarponi. Gridano. Il vocio, accompa- 
mato da questi rumori, si avvicina. Francesca tende l'orecchio, 
si fa presso il cancello. Minnìa non è più alla finestrella. 


VOCI NELLA PIAZZETTA: Hanno ammazzato una vecchia. 
— Chi? 
— Non si sa. 
— Una donna? 
— Si, una vecchia. Cosi dicono. 
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DONNA CON LA BROCCA ROSSA (fermandosi accanto al cancell 
di Minnia): Hanno ammazzato una vecchia. 
FRANCESCA: Dio mio! 


Minnia apre di nuovo la finestrella e con la testa inter»: 
roga Francesca, che si è voltata al rumore e la guarda. 


Francesca: Hanno ammazzato una vecchia. 

DONNA CON LA BROCCA ROSSA (a un uomo che passa): Cosa stan-: 
no dicendo? Chi e che hanno ammazzato? 

L’uomo (la guarda, senza fermarsi risponde): Una vecchia.. 
L'hai sentito, no? L'hanno trovata dietro monte Alcu,. 
dicono. ) | 

DONNA CON UN CESTO GIALLO (fermandosi accanto alla prima): : 
Chi ne capisce niente? 

DONNA CON LA BROCCA ROSSA: Stanno venendo da questa parte., 


Il clamore si avvicina: grida più acute si levano isolate. | 
Di corsa arriva Domenica Sale. È vestita poveramente. Tiene | 
in mano gli zoccoli per esser più libera nella corsa. Si ferma 
un istante in mezzo alla piazzetta, come per orientarsi, si pre- 
cipita verso il cancello, lo apre, lo richiude di furia, ci si ap- 
poggia con le spalle. Lascia cadere gli zoccoli e si preme con 
le mani il petto. Affanna. Come sente dietro di sé la folla 
avvicinarsi, fugge rapida in casa, seguita da Francesca e dalle 
due donne. Il cancello rimane aperto. Una frotta di gente ap- 
pare in fondo alla strada, invade la piazzetta, si dirige verso 
il cancello aperto. Minnìa esce e sbatte energicamente il can- 
cello in faccia ai primi arrivati, che stavano già per entrare. 


MINNIA: Cosa volete? State lì! Ci manca altro ora che mi 
entriate anche in casa. Cosa volete dalla ragazza eh? Pu- 
litevi i piedi, prima di avvicinarvi alla mia casa. Cosa hai 
detto? A tua sorella, dillo. I vostri piedi sanno di stalla. 
La terra del mio cortile è pulita. Questo dillo a tua madre. 


La folla grida, si accalca. Qualcuno fischia, altri zittiscono 
î più rumorosi. 


MINNIA: Basta! Perché gridate? perché? 
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UN UOMO CON UNA LUNGA PERTICA (dopo aver zittito e fatto 
retrocedere gli altri): Ascolta, Minnia Giorri: la vostra 
| serva ha visto una donna ferita, in campagna. Ma biso- 
| gna che ci dica dove l’ha vista. Dov’é questa donna? Chie- 

i diglielo. 

UNA DONNA CON UN FAZZOLETTO BIANCO: Quella muore, se è fe- 
rita come dice la tua serva. Perde sangue, ha la testa 
spaccata. 

L’uomo con LA PERTICA: Non ci ha detto dov'è. 

LA DONNA CON IL FAZZOLETTO BIANCO: Falla uscire un momento. 

Minnia: Uscire? Ma se non sta in piedi? L’avete spaventata. 
con queste grida. 

LA FOLLA (rumoreggia: grida, qualche fischio). 

L’UoMo CON LA PERTICA: Se quella muore, voi siete responsa- 
bili: tu, Minnìa Giorri... 

MINNIA: Ora non ci manca altro che questo. Maledetti voi! 
(Raccoglie gli zoccoli che la ragazza, poco prima ha la- 
sciato cadere accanto al cancello, li guarda, poi si volge 
verso la casa e chiama): Francesca! O Francesca! 

FRANCESCA (esce dalla casa a testa bassa, torcendosi le mani, 
coprendosi con le mani la faccia, spinge indietro le due 
donne di prima, quella con la brocca rossa e quella col 
cesto giallo e dice qualcosa all'orecchio di Minnìa). 

Minnìa (udito ciò che la sorella le dice all’orecchio, getta un 
grido e corre dentro dalla ragazza). 

LA FOLLA (rumoreggia, protesta, scuote il cancello minaccian- 
do di abbatterlo). 

DONNA CON LA BROCCA ROSSA (che intanto ha parlato con Fran- 
cesca): È nel boschetto, dietro l’orto di Minnìa Giorri. 


Quasi tutte le persone che affollavano la piazzetta corro- 
no via per andare nel posto indicato. Sopraggiunge il mare- 
sciallo dei Carabinieri con due militi. Entra nel cortile delle 
sorelle Giorri, poi nella casa. Sopra la legnaia del proprio cor- 
tile, Pietro Manconi osserva la scena con calma, continuando 
a gettare una fascina dopo l’altra nel proprio cortile. Subito 
dopo, il maresciallo e i due carabinieri escono dalla cusa e 
si dirigono anch'essi verso il luogo in cui pare si trovi la vec- 
chia ferita. Altra gente intanto si raccoglie nella. piazzetta, _ 
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davanti alla casa delle sorelle Giorri. Proprio mentre il ma. 
resciallo e i due carabinieri stanno per sparire in fondo alla: 
strada, alcune persone di corsa tornando indietro s'imbattone: 
nei tre militari, dicono qualcosa, gesticolando vivacemente, . 
proseguono verso la piazza. Domenica esce dalla casa e si sie-- 
de timidamente sugli scalini della porta. La gente le fa cenni, | 
la guarda. 


Francesca (alla gente): Ma perché non ve ne andate? Anda- 
te via. Lasciatela in pace. 

QUELLI CHE SONO TORNATI DI CORSA (circondati da quelli che ? 
erano nella piazzetta): Lì non c’è niente. 
— Macché vecchia! Niente! | 

QUELLI NELLA PIAZZA: Come niente? | 
— Francesca! Minnia! Sentite qui! 
— Come niente? Cosa state dicendo? 

QUELLI CHE SONO TORNATI: Niente. Nel boschetto dove ci ha. 
detto Barbara Fois non c’e niente. 
— Barbara! 


- LA DONNA CON IL FAZZOLETTO BIANCO (si avvicina): Barbara, sen- 


ti un po”! 
LA DONNA CON LA BROCCA ROSSA: Cosa? 
La DONNA: Nel boschetto non c'e niente. 
LA DONNA CON LA BROCCA ROSSA: La ragazza dice ch’è nel bo- 
schetto. Che ne so, io! Domenica! 
La GENTE: Domenica! 
— Vieni qui! 
— Cosa hai detto a questa donna? 
MINNIA: La spaventate di nuovo. Che razza di modi avete! 
La DONNA CON LA BROCCA ROSSA: Dille di venire qui, Minnia: ora 
ci siamo noi. 
DomENIca (si alza e trascinando gli zoccoli si avvicina. Si tie- 


ne tuttavia a una certa distanza dal cancello): È nel bo- 
schetto. 


La GENTE: Nel boschetto non c'è. 


> x a r 
— Sull’erba non c’è passato nessuno. Né uomo né donna, e 
nemmeno bambini. 


Domenica: Nel boschetto, dietro Porto. 
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A GENTE: Chi sa dove sei stata, tu! lo vengo di là, non c’è 

| niente, niente! 

| —- Può darsi che se ne sia andata. 

 —— Macché andata! 

_ — Perché, non è possibile? 

— Oppure l'hanno portata via. 
— L’hanno nascosta! 
— Ma com'era la ferita? grave? 

OMENICA: Non poteva camminare. Aveva la testa spaccata. 
Metà del viso coperto di sangue: così. Non poteva scap- 
pare. Mi ha detto: « Va’, corri, chiama gente! chiama 
gente!... » Mi ha mandato per chiamare gente. 

NA DONNA: Ti hanno fatto uno scherzo. 

OMENICA: Era nel boschetto. L’ho sentita. Mi sono avvicina- 
ta, e lei era là. 

N UOMO CON UNA SCURE (ridendo): Allora l’hanno rubata. 
(Altri uomini ridono, commentando). 

[INNIA: Ora andatevene, per piacere. E tu ritorna doveri. 
Va’! 

IN UOMO CON UN FASCIO DI GIUNCHI: Ma perché non ci lasci 
parlare? Hai capito che nel boschetto, dove dice la ra- 
gazza, non c’è nessuna vecchia? 

NA DONNA CON IL GREMBIALE VERDE: Può darsi che non si sia 
spiegata bene, la ragazza. Ehi, vieni qui. Come ti chiami? 
Ce ne sono diversi di boschetti... 

JOMENICA: Era nel boschetto dietro l’orto di zia Minnìa. Co- 
me ve lo devo dire? 


Dalla solita strada vengono a passo rapido, seguiti da una 
rotta di persone, il maresciallo e î due carabinieri di prima. 
i ode il brusio delle voci, che rapidamente si avvicinano con 
passi. 

OMENICA: Era nel boschetto. 
[INNiA: Ora basta. Stai zitta, ti ho detto! 


£ 
Vocio nella piazza all'arrivo dei militari e della frotta 
¡ persone che li segue. Passi di scarponi ferrati sull’acciotto- 
ito, fruscio di vesti di donna. 


[ARESCIALLO: Andatevene a casa. Via, sgombrate! 
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Minnia: Lo sto dicendo da un’ora: perché non ve n’andate 
Non avete altro da fare? Occupatevi dei fatti vostri. 

MARESCIALLO: Dov'e la ragazza? 

MINNIA (indicandola): Domenica. 

MARESCIALLO: Vuoi ripetermi dove hai visto la vecchia? 

Domenica: Dietro Porto di zia Minnìa. C’è un boschetto 
pini e di sughere... 

Francesca: Veramente Porto è anche mio: lo abbiamo ere 
ditato da nostra madre buonanima. 

MARESCIALLO (a Francesca): Vuoi stare zitta? Zitta! (a D 
menica). Dunque, c'è un boschetto. Hai detto pini e sw 
ghere? Bada: c’® un solo boschetto di pini e sugherex 
dietro l’orto. Gli altri sono boschetti di noci e di castagnîì 
Sta bene attenta a quello che dici. Cerca di o 

Domenica: Pini e sughere. Ho sentito un lamento. 

MARESCIALLO: Va bene, ma la vecchia dov'era? 

Domenica: Nel boschetto. 

MARESCIALLO: Hai detto pini e sughere? | 

DoMENICA (quasi piangendo): Sì, si, sì, pini e sughere, pini 
e sughere!... Si lamentava. Si lamentava e si dondolava: 
seduta per terra, tra due alberi. (Di nuovo con voce cal- 
ma): Quando mi sono avvicinata, è stata zitta. 

MARESCIALLO: Ma era proprio nel boschetto? 

Domenica: Perché me lo fa ripetere tante volte? Nel bo- 
schetto. 

MARESCIALLO: Ora come ti senti? Puoi camminare? 

Domenica: Chi ha detto che non posso camminare? 

MARESCIALLO: Allora andiamo. (A Minnia e Francesca): Veni: 
te anche voi? Siete parenti della ragazza? 

MINNIA: Parenti no. 

FRANCESCA: E la nostra serva. 

MARESCIALLO: Venite anche voi. Siete responsabili. 

FRANCESCA: Come? 

MARESCIALLO (spazientito): Cosa sta dicendo questa ragazza? 
Non c’è nessuna vecchia nel boschetto. O lei sbaglia il 
posto o ci sta prendendo in giro... Oppure siete voi che 
le fate dire queste sciocchezze. Sapete cos'è? Simulazione 
di reato. Si va dentro, per questo. 

Minnis: Ma noi che cosa ne sappiamo? Questa è venuta qui 
dicendo che ha visto non so che cosa, nel boschetto. Che 
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colpa ne ho io? Sono responsabile di quello che passa 
nella testa di questa qui? 

[ARESCIALLO (a Domenica): Andiamo, e tu mi ripeterai quel- 
‚lo che mi stai dicendo. Mi mostrerai col dito, così, dove 
hai visto questa vecchia. 

OMENICA (quasi gridando): Era lì. Era lì dove ho detto. Io 
ve lo mostro col dito dov'era. Era lì. Mi ci metto io dove 
era. 

[ARESCIALLO: Beh andiamo! Era ferita, hai detto. Ci sarà 
rimasto il sangue. 

OMENICA: Aveva la testa coperta con lo scialle. Quando si 
è levata lo scialle ho visto la ferita. La testa era spaccata, 
metà del viso tutta coperta di sangue... Certo che ci sarà 
rimasto, il sangue! 

IETRO Manconi (dall'alto della sua legnaia, dove è stato fi 
nora buttando una fascina dietro l’altra nel proprio cor- 
tile): E nella mano sinistra teneva un fascetto di fieno. 
Un fascetto di fieno. Così. 

OMENICA (con un grido): Cosa? 

[anconI (stringendo il pugno): Così. 

OMENICA (al maresciallo): È vero. Sì, è vero. Aveva un po’ 
di fieno nella mano. Così. È vero. 

IARESCIALLO: Voi chi siete? 

[anconi: Manconi Pietro, proprietario. (A Domenica): E di 
un po’, Domenica Sale: non le mancava la scarpa dal 
piede destro? 

OMENICA: La scarpa era lì vicino. 

[ARESCIALLO: Insomma, cosa state dicendo? 

IANcoNI: È vero quel che dice la ragazza, signor maresciallo. 
È tutto come dice lei. Le mancava la scarpa del piede 
destro? Teneva nel pugno un mazzetto di fieno? Lei è qui 
da poco tempo, signor maresciallo. Se c’era al suo posto 
il maresciallo Malatesti, lo capiva subito. Lui queste co- 
se le sa a memoria, come me: la scarpa, lo scialle, il 
mazzetto di fieno... C’é tutto nei verbali. 


La folla si agita, mormora: qualcuno dice il nome di Pie- 
ro Manconi, di Lucia Giorri, confusamente. 


[ARESCIALLO: Scendete! 
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Manconi: lo ho da fare. I puntelli di questa legnaia 
marci, non reggono; se piove la legna sì bagna, e 
diamo a finire con la nostra legnaia nel cortile delle se 
relle Giorri, Dio non voglia! Sarebbe un bel guaio. 

Francesca: Disgraziato! 

MaresciaLLo: Perché non parlate chiaro? Cosa volete dire 

Manconi: Quello che Domenica Sale ha raccontato è vero 
Tutti lo sanno che è vero. Solo che è successo quindi 
anni fa. Quindici anni fa, in quel posto preciso, nel be 
schetto. Fu trovata morta, con la testa spaccata, Lucid 
Giorri, la madre di queste due. (Voltandosi verso la folla) 


Non è così? 


| 


La folla si agita, le donne si fanno il segno della cl 
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Francesca: Maledetto te, che non la lasci in pace nemm 
adesso ch’é morta. 


i 


Minnia: Non nominare la terra, Pietro Manconi. 

Domenica (con un grido acutissimo): Non è vero! Giuro che 
non è vero! Era lì stamattina! Era li! Era li! Io Pho 
vista! Ho sentito la voce, io. Mi ha detto: « Vai, corri, 
vai a dire ch’é stato Tazúba... Mi ha detto cosi. rs 
ha detto... 

MinnìA: Tu stai delirando! Non è vero. 

Domenica: Mi ha detto: « Vai a dire che l'hanno visto d 
stantina Oggiano e Lica Nonnis... ». Così mi ha detto. « 

MINNiA: Sei pazza? Te le inventi queste cose! 

Domenica: È la verità! è la verità! 

Francesca (le mani congiunte, si dondola e dice col tono delli 
lamentatrici): Ohi mamma mia cara, cosa sentono le mie 
orecchie! Ohi, mamma mia adorata!... E tu, Minnìa! 
Minnìa! l 

Minnìa (prendendola per le braccia e scuotendola come prima 
ha fatto con Domenica): Sei pazza anche tu? Cosa è che 
vi sta prendendo, a voi due? Siete tutti pazzi? 


2 
à 


4 


x 


Alcune donne tra la folla, nella piazzetta, ripetono in 
coro le parole di Francesca, con lo stesso tono, come soglion« 
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are le lamentatrici davanti alla bara aperta. Il Maresciallo or- 
lina a Pietro di scendere e si avvia con Domenica, Minnia, 
francesca e parte della folla: gli altri rimangono sulla scena, 
2 le donne continuano a lamentarsi. 


SCENA II 


Caserma dei carabinieri. Cortile della caserma. Strada 
lavanti alla caserma. In fondo alla strada, la chiesa parroc- 
chiale della Madonna del Rosario. Il maresciallo nel suo uf- 
icio con il giudice istruttore Solläi, appena arrivato dalla cit- 
ta. Il maresciallo, per riceverlo, ha sospeso gli interrogatori: 
sente aspetta nel cortile di essere chiamata nell’ufficio. Altra 
sente nella piazzetta antistante. Carabinieri di guardia, pian- 
font ecc. 


MARESCIALLO: lo non sono Malatesti. Il maresciallo maggiore 
Malatesti li legava a quel palo ch’e piantato in mezzo al 
cortile e li nerbava. A furia di nerbate, qualcosa dice- 
vano. A volte, sa, basta niente per scoprire una traccia. 
Useiti di qui, non parlavano del palo e tanto meno delle 
nerbate. È gente fiera! Al posto della cancellata c’era 
un muro. Non si vedeva nulla, dalla strada. 

SIUDICE: Che palo? Di che palo sta parlando. 

MARESCIALLO (indicandolo): Serviva anche per ferrare i ca- 
valli. Li portavano dalla Foresta di Burgos, allora. Cavalli 
selvatici. 

5IUDICE: Un palo molto vecchio. 

MARESCIALLO: Sarà piantato lì da cento anni. 

SIUDICE: Prima dell’Unità. 

MARESCIALLO: Prego? 

IUDICE: Prima dell’unificazione del Regno, dell’Unità di 
Italia. 

MARESCIALLO (dopo un momento di esitazione): Certamente. 

IUDICE: Gli anelli ai lati del palo, a che servono? 
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MarescraLLo (ridendo): Il cavallo si lega col muso alto, « 
perde la forza. 

Grunice: C’é da rovinare una bestia! 

MaresciaLLo: Non si rovina niente. Ma non capita mai dil 
dover legare un cavallo a quel palo. È lì per mostra. S 
no metodi che io non adopero. 

GIUDICE: Non li approva? 

MarescraLLo: Non li approvo? Non li uso! Sarebbero i soli: 
metodi efficaci qui. I tempi sono cambiati, ma la gentet 
è sempre la stessa. Teste dure! Gente che non collabora.i 
Non parlano. Quindici anni fa, quando fu trovato il ca-. 
davere della vecchia Lucia Giorri, a Monte Alcu, il ma-- 
resciallo Malatesti cominciò a interrogare. Procedeva al.. 
l’antica, senza tanti complimenti (indica il palo): sareb-- 
be riuscito a far parlare qualcuno, a scoprire un indizio, e: 
forse anche l’assassino, ma sul più bello fu trasferito. Nes-- 


suno più volle parlare, e limputato fu prosciolto in istrut-» 
toria. 

Giupice (sfogliando gli atti della vecchia istruttoria): Pietro 
Manconi. 

MARESCIALLO: Si, Pietro Manconi. Nessuno volle parlare. Man- 
coni aveva minacciato di morte la vecchia. C’erano molti 
testimoni. Tutti avevano sentito le minacce. 

Giupice (sfogliando gli atti): Anche la vecchia minacciava 
Manconi. Le minacce erano reciproche. « Ti caverò gli 
occhi... ti strapperd la lingua... T’impiccherd con le tue 
stesse budella... ». Una vecchia piena di energia. 

MarescraLLo: Manconi è un pezzo d’uomo, alto e grosso. La 
vecchia, Lucia Giorri, era lunga e sottile come una can- 
na. Piena solo di parole e di rabbia. 

Giupice: Lei l’ha conosciuta? 

MARESCIALLO: Signor no. A quel tempo non ero nemmeno 
arruolato. Sono qui da poco tempo. Ma tutti ne parlano. 
In questi giorni non fanno altro che parlare di Lucia 
Giorri e della sua morte. Lucia Giorri, Lucia Giorri, sem- 
pre Lucia Giorri. 

Giupice: Poco fa lei mi diceva che non parlano. 

MARESCIALLO: Parlano di ciò che tutti sanno. Ma quelli che 
sanno qualcosa di più, quelli no, stanno zitti. E qualcuno 
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_ che sa molto bene come sono andate le cose ci dev'essere. 
Dicono solo una quantità di cose inutili, e molte scioc- 

| chezze. La vecchia è tornata a chiedere giustizia, dicono. 

_ Una quantità di sciocchezze, ma niente di positivo. Que- 
sta vecchia mi sembra di vederla, tanto ne ho sentito par- 
lare. Alta, magra, zoppa e cattiva. 

zIUDICE: È da molto che se ne parla? 

MARESCIALLO: Da tre giorni non sento altro. 

>IUDICE: Chi è Tazùba? 

MARESCIALLO: Tazùba è il marito di una delle due figlie del- 
la vittima, Minnìa, la minore. Battista Lobìna, detto Ta- 
zùba. È in Africa da molti anni. 

GIUDICE: Quanti? 

MARESCIALLO: Partito circa un anno dopo l’uccisione della 
suocera. (Quindi... tredici anni e mezzo, presso a poco. 
In Africa ebbe una concessione dal Governo. Da giova- 
ne era stato carabiniere. 

GIUDICE: Su di lui non c’erano sospetti, prima? 

MARESCIALLO: Nessuno l’aveva mai accusato, prima. Solo ora 
viene fuori un fantasma e dice che l’assassino è lui. Poi 
più nulla, silenzio! 

GIUDICE: Lei, come vedo, ha interrogato la ragazza che dice 
di aver visto il fantasma. 

MARESCIALLO: La ragazza non dice di aver visto un fantasma: 
è la gente che lo dice. La ragazza dice solo di aver visto 
una donna con la testa spaccata. Non so se è un’isterica 
o una mistificatrice. Forse l’isterismo aiuta la mistifi- 
cazione. 

GiupicE: Il fantasma ha fatto il nome di due vecchie. Due 
presunte testimoni. Lei le ha interrogate? 

MARESCIALLO: Naturalmente. Dicono che il giorno del delitto 
erano a far legna in un posto lontano, molto lontano dal 
boschetto nel quale il delitto fu consumato. Erano, dico- 
no... (cerca sul tavolo un foglio con degli appunti)... a Su 
Bardu. 

Giupice: Sono in grado di provarlo? 

MARESCIALLO: Assolutamente no. E sarebbe molto difficile, 
dopo tanti anni. Sono saltate fuori soltanto ora: nessu- 
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no le aveva mai interrogate, prima. Nessuno sapeva nien= 
te. Ammettono però di avere accompagnato Lucia Giorri,. 
quella mattina, fino a Monte Alcu; poi — dicono — han: + 
no proseguito fino a Su Bardu. = 
+. Giupice: Nessuno, prima del fantasma, aveva nominato que-- 
| ste due vecchie: Lica Nonnis e Costantina Oggiano? 


3 MARESCIALLO: Nessuno. 


Clamore di voci nella strada. Grida di donne. Domenica | 
viene trascinata verso la chiesa. Le donne gridano che bisogna 
| esorcizzarla. Domenica riesce a divincolarsi e a fuggire, inse- + 
guita dalle sue persecutrici, che stanno per raggiungerla, quan» - 
do dalla porta della chiesa esce il parroco. Il brigadiere e due 
militi, accorsi nel frattempo, trattengono la folla. Il giudice + 
e il maresciallo, attirati dal chiasso, osservano la scena dalla : 
finestra. Un piantone, chiamato col campanello dal marescial. . 
lo, entra: il maresciallo gli dice qualcosa sottovoce: il pian-. 
tone batte i tacchi e va via. 


MARESCIALLO: Il mio collega Malatesti avrebbe già messo a 

i posto ogni cosa. | 

0 GIUDICE: È quella la ragazza? 

i; MARESCIALLO: Sì, quella. Da tre giorni il paese è in subbuglio, 

Be: per causa sua. Se fosse maggiorenne l’avrei giä messa al 
fresco. Ma una ragazza di diciassette anni, chi la tocca! 

WY, Ci sarebbe, si, un altro sistema. Con un referto medico e 
la testimonianza di due persone potrei spedirla al mani- 
Bi. comio provinciale. Ma due persone disposte a dire ch’é 
matta non si trovano. Ha gli spiriti, non è pazza: questo. 
dicono. 


Il prete, davanti alla chiesa, circondato dalla folla, alza 
le braccia. Domenica gli si stringe vicino spaurita. Il vecchio 
prete le carezza la testa, parla alle donne: chiede un bicchiere 
d’acqua per Domenica. Glielo porta Adelaia Manconi, accorsa 
nel frattempo. Domenica beve l’acqua avidamente, si rinfran- 
ca; poi entra in chiesa tra Adelaia Manconi e il prete. Parte 
della folla li segue. 


GIUDICE: Tre giorni fa nessuno parlava di Lucia Giorri? 
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TARESCIALLO : Nessuno. Fino a tre giorni fa nessuno ne parlava. 
| Avevano smesso da un pezzo di parlarne, da molto tem- 
po. lo non mi sarei mai immaginato, tre giorni fa, che 

_ questa gente fosse capace di inventare tante sciocchezze. 

ANTONE (tornando dopo aver bussato alla porta): Signor 
maresciallo. 

MARESCIALLO: Di” pure. 

IANTONE: Un gruppo di donne sono andate a prendere la 
ragazza, Domenica Sale, per portarla in chiesa. 

MARESCIALLO: Questo si vedeva anche di qua. 

IANTONE: Per esorcizzarla. Così dicono. 

/ARESCIALLO: Va bene, questo lo sappiamo. 

IANTONE: Non c’è altro. 

ARESCIALLO: Va pure. 

ANTONE (saluta battendo i tacchi. Prima di andar via, dice): 

_ Là fuori c’è una donna che vuole parlare con lei. 

MARESCIALLO: Cosa vuole? 

IANTONE: È per la ragazza. 

/IARESCIALLO (dopo aver chiesto con un cenno il consenso del 
giudice): Falla entrare. 

ANTONE (introduce Francesca Giorri). 

"RANCESCA (sorpresa dalla presenza del giudice): Signor ma- 
resciallo... 

ARESCIALLO: Parla... Di’ pure... Signor giudice, questa è 
Francesca Giorri, sorella di Minnìa. Sei la padrona di Do- 
menica Sale? 

‘RANCESCA: lo e mia sorella... È per questo che sono venuta... 
Io e mia sorella abbiamo pagato un mese di salario, alla 
ragazza, e adesso ce la portano via: vogliamo che ritorni 
da noi per finire il mese. Che diritto hanno? 

ARESCIALLO: E chi ve la porta via? Chi vuoi che te la porti 
via, la ragazza? 

'RANCESCA: Chi? Adelaia Manconi. E il prete s'è messo dal- 
la sua parte. Che diritto hanno? 

AARESCIALLO: Ma cosa stai dicendo? 

"RANCESCA: Prima sono venute a prenderla per portarla in 
chiesa... 

ARESCIALLO: Chi è venuto? 
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Francesca: Le stesse di ieri. Venerina Oggiano, Antonia Pon» 

+ tis, Barbara Eca, Vincenzina Nonnis... Si, sono fissate:: 
dicono ch’è indemoniata e che sparge gli spiriti nel pae- 
se... Per la pace, noi l’abbiamo lasciata andare, io e mia: 
sorella... E poi gli spiriti può darsi che ce li abbia davve-; 
ro. Beh è la seconda volta che vengono: ieri non l’hanno 
trovato, il prete. La ragazza è già scombinata, non le man. 
cava altro che questo. Perché, sa, la sbattono come una: 
zucca secca per levarle i semi — gli spiriti, dicono. Ieri pe-- 
ro erano calme e Domenica è andata buona buona. Quan-: 
do non hanno trovato il prete, hanno cominciato a dire: : 
« Ecco perché se ne stava buona: lo spirito lo sapeva che: 
il prete non c’era, e ci ha beffato! ». E hanno cominciato ai 
picchiarla. Allora io mi sono messa in mezzo, e ho detto: : 
« Ma chi volete picchiare? lo spirito o la ragazza? ». Le: 
facevano uscire il sangue dal naso e dai denti. « Di chi è: 
questo sangue? » dico. Perciò oggi, quando sono tornate,. 
le stesse di ieri, lei, Domenica, voleva scapparsene via, e‘ 
ce hanno dovuta portare a forza. Ma lei, appena visto il | 
prete, subito si è calmata. 


Bussano alla porta ripetutamente. 


MARESCIALLO: Se si è calmata, lasciala stare: poi penseremo a 
sistemare la faccenda. (A quelli che bussano): Avanti! 
PIANTONE (affacciandosi alla porta): Signor Maresciallo, c’è la 
sorella di questa qui (indica Francesca), Minnìa Giorri. 

Dice che deve parlare anche lei. 

GIUDICE (prevenendo il maresciallo): Ma sì, la faccia entrare. 

Minnìa (entra e guarda tutti in faccia): Buongiorno. 

MARESCIALLO: Che c’è? 

Minnìa (rivolgendosi subito al giudice): Signor giudice, non 
so quello che ha detto mia sorella; ma saranno magari 
schiocchezze... (a Francesca). Cosa sei venuta a dire, stu- 
pida? Perché sei venuta a disturbare? Andiamo via, su! 
E lei signor giudice mi scusi; ci scusi tutte e due. 

Francesca: Le abbiamo o non le abbiamo pagato un mese 
anticipato, alla ragazza? e allora? 

ae : Vieni, e non dire altre sciocchezze. Ci scusino tutte 
e due. 


Giupice: Mi sembra che la richiesta di vostra sorella sia giu- 
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| sta. Se avete pagato un mese anticipato, la ragazza deve 
stare con voi, oppure dovete essere risarcite, Vostra sorel- 
la non ha detto nessuna sciocchezza. 


FRANCESCA: Hai visto! Noi abbiamo diritto a riavere Tan 


ragazza. 

Minnìa (scuotendo la testa): Per me se non torna è meglio. 

_ Andiamo! 

GIUDICE: Aspettate un po’: stavamo parlando con vostra so- 
rella. A meno che voi non abbiate da fare. Se proprio 
avete da fare, andate pure; ma vostra sorella rimanga. Ci 
stavate dicendo del prete, Francesca Giorri. 

FRANCESCA: Oh non è importante. 

Giupice: Ma no! Ci stavate dicendo qualcosa. Cosa stavate 
dicendo? 

FRANCESCA: Non so. 

MARESCIALLO: Stavi dicendo che la ragazza, quando ha visto 
il prete, si e tranquillizzata. 

FRANCESCA: Si, gli & andata vicino ed & rimasta buona e tran- 
quilla. 

MARESCIALLO (per incitarla a parlare): Su, e poi? 

FRANCESCA: E poi? Non so. 

Giupice: Ma sì! Volete che rimandiamo a casa vostra sorella? 

FRANCESCA: No, no. 

Minnia: Di’ quello che stavi dicendo. Cosa sei? una bambina? 

FRANCESCA: Se n’è rimasta tranquilla. 

MARESCIALLO: Lo abbiamo sentito, questo. 

FRANCESCA: Allora il prete le ha dato un bicchiere d’acqua. 

Giupice: Con qualcosa dentro? 

FRANCESCA: Dentro? No, niente dentro, solo acqua. 

Giupice: Era proprio quello che ci voleva. E poi? 

Francesca: E poi le donne hanno detto che lo spirito se ne 
stava così tranquillo perché sapeva che il prete non gli 
faceva niente. Non ne ha voluto fare, esorcismi. Le don- 
ne hanno detto che lo spirito lo sapeva, e per questo se 
ne stava tranquillo anche davanti al prete. 

Mınnia: Questo te lo inventi tu. 

Francesca: Ma se lo dicevano! sì, lo dicevano, signor mare- 


sciallo. 
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Minnia: Ci s'è messa di mezzo Adelaia Manconi: questo è 
stato. 

Francesca: Si, ma se loro non sanno chi è Adelaia Manconii 
è inutile parlare. Adelaia... 

Minnia: Adelaia, la moglie di Pietro Manconi. 

FRANCESCA: Quella maledetta ha portato il bicchiere d’acqua, 
quando il prete lo ha chiesto. È corsa lei a prenderlo. 5 
’è fatto dare non so da chi e lo ha portato. Il prete no 
ne ha fatto, esorcismi. Oppure li ha fatti di nascosto. Al 
lora quelle li, quelle fissate, invece di andarsene, se n 
sono rimaste ad aspettare. Se faceva gli esorcismi e legw 
geva nel breviario quello che bisogna leggere, se ne an-| 
davano, e la ragazza se ne tornava a casa nostra. Verot 
Minnìa? | 

Minnia: Se è questo che ti interessa!... È meglio che non cii 
torni a casa nostra. Ringraziamo che ce ne hanno libe-- 
rate. Noi la pagavamo per lavorare e lei ci ha fatto que-- 
sto regalo. Su, andiamo, andiamo. Ce ne possiamo ans» 
dare ora? | 

GIUDICE: Voi avete parlato col prete? 

MINNIA: Certo che gli ho parlato. Come ha detto il marescial: 
lo, io ero responsabile della ragazza, che è minorenne. 
Ma col prete non discuto. Ora la responsabilità non è più 
mia: ci sono più di venti testimoni. Sa cosa mi ha detto? 
« Peggio per te che te la sei lasciata portare via, la ra- 
gazza. La dovevi proteggere! » Io! Io dovevo proteggerla, 
quella matta! Eh, ne ho abbastanza! Adesso andrà in 
casa di Pietro Manconi. È quello che volevano, e ci sono 
riusciti. Mi dispiace solo che ci sono riusciti con l’aiuto 
del prete. 

Francesca: È lui, Manconi, che le ha fatto dire il nome del 
marito di Minnìa. 

MINNiA (vivamente): Su, andiamo, andiamo! 

GIUDICE (a Minnìa): Secondo voi è stato Manconi a suggerire 
alla ragazza il nome di vostro marito? 

Minnìa (dopo una pausa): Lui, Manconi è stato accusato del- 
l’omicidio. Anche se lo hanno assolto, la macchia resta. 
Ora è passato tempo, c’è la guerra, e Battista è lontano. 
Chi lo difende dalle accuse? Se si mettono ad accusarlo, 
chi lo difende? E allora ne approfittano. 
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MaresciaLLo: Tu lo difendi. 

GrupicE: Ma certo! Voi lo difendete. E fate bene. È vostro 
dovere, 

MINNIA : Cosa conta una donna? Noi siamo donne sole. Se 
c'era Battista questo sfregio non ce lo facevano. 

MARESCIALLO : Allora anche tu dici che è stato Manconi a far 

| dire alla ragazza il nome di tuo marito? 

MINNiA (lo guarda senza rispondere). 

FRANCESCA (anche lei asciugandosi le lacrime): Muro a muro 
sono le nostre case, e Porto. Lui, Manconi, parlava sempre 
con la ragazza. Ciao, addio, e come stai e cosa fai. Ci 
scherzava, la chiamava. Le diceva che la prendeva a ser- 
vizio; e le faceva anche regali. Quel vecchio! 

MARESCIALLO: Che regali? 

FRANCESCA: Beh... frutta, uova... 

MARESCIALLO: Era male intenzionato con la ragazza, Manconi? 

MINNIA (intervenendo): Ma che cosa le sta facendo dire, a 
questa sciocca, lei! I regali glieli facevano tutti e due, lui 
e la moglie. Certo ch'erano male intenzionati, ma era 
un'altra cosa non quello che pensa lei. (4 Francesca): An- 
diamo, quanto più parli più sciocchezze dici! 

MARESCIALLO: Secondo te hanno fatto male ad assolvere Pie- 
tro Manconi? 

MINNIA: Cosa vuol dire? 

MARESCIALLO: E lui l’assassino? 

MINNIA: Quello che avevo da dire, l’ho detto al giudice, al- 
lora. Ce ne possiamo andare? 

MARESCIALLO: Se il signor giudice non ha altro da dire, an- 
date pure. Signor giudice... 

GiupIcE: Per me possono andare. 

MARESCIALLO: Andate, andate pure. (Severo): E cercate di far- 
la finita con questa storia, tu e Adelaia Manconi, e tutti 
gli altri. 

MINNiA e FRANCESCA (escono). 

MARESCIALLO (dopo una pausa): Mi aveva detto di mandare a 
chiamare Manconi o vuole prima parlare con la ragazza? 


GiuDICE: Preferisco andarci io stesso. 
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SCENA III 


Casa di Pietro Manconi. In una stanza, Pietro e sua mo- 
glie. Nella stanza accanto, su un letto, Domenica dorme. 


ADELAIA: Finché dorme, lasciamola dormire. Ne ha bisogno,) 
povera creatura. 

Pietro (col berretto in testa, sta aggiustando con il coltello 
da tasca un tappo di sughero sul piano della tavola): Noni 
dipende da noi, né da me, né da te lasciarla dormire. 

ADELAIA: Dopo quello che ha passato, dovrebbe dormire una: 
settimana e dimenticarsi di tutto. Anche in sogno sin-- 
ghiozza e parla della vecchia. I 

Pierro (si alza e si versa da bere dalla brocca dell’acqua fre-: 
sca): Non dipende da noi. Ah, com’è buona l’acqua! L’ae-. 
qua è buona. 

ADELAIA: Cosa fai, oggi: vai a Lacanas? 

Pietro: Tu sogni. Lei parla in sogno e tu sei sveglia ma parli 
come una sonnambula. Vado a Làcanas! Io devo restare 
qui. Credi che le seccature siano finite? Stanno ricomin- 
ciando. Vedrai come ricominciano. 

ADELAIA: Allora dici che ho fatto male a prenderla in casa? 
(Si avvicina alla porta, guarda la ragazza che dorme): Dor- 
mi! dormi! Come dorme bene, ora. Cosa dovevo fare, 
lasciarla nella strada? Lei è come la gallina malata: 
tutte le altre la beccano. Oppure dovevo lasciarla tornare 
in casa di Minnìa Giorri? E poi cosa dovevo dire a don 
Celestino? 

Pierro: A don Celestino dovevi dire che se la prendesse lui 
in casa. 

ADELAIA: Così dovevo dire? Non ci credi nemmeno tu, Pie 
tro. Non potevo fare diversamente, lo sai. Giusto era fare 
come ho fatto. 

Pierro: Dovevi dirgli, a don Celestino, che non ci volevamo 
mettere di nuovo a litigare con Minnìa Giorri. (Dopo un 
poco): Ecco, guarda! Abbiamo visite. 
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_ Bussano al portone: Adelaia va ad aprire e torna accom- 
vagnando il giudice Antonio Sollài, il quale, entrando in casa, 
i leva il cappello. 


zIUDICE: Buongiorno. 

PIETRO (levandosi il berretto): Buongiorno a lei. 

sIUDICE: Lei è Pietro Manconi? 

PIETRO: Manconi Pietro, fu Stefano, sissignore. Si metta il 
cappello e si accomodi (porge una sedia). 

FIUDICE: Grazie. Di solito io non porto il cappello, in città; 
ma qui la gente non è abituata a vedere un giudice a 
capo scoperto. Lei però si rimetta pure il suo berretto. 

PIETRO (rimettendosi il berretto): Lei è di queste parti? 

SIUDICE: Non proprio di queste parti. Sono di Gurrùle. Ma 
conosco questi paesi del Centro. Sono stato pretore a 
Enas. 

PIETRO: A Enas abbiamo parenti e molti amici. Parenti lon- 
tani, non ci vediamo spesso. 

SIUDICE: Lei sa perché sono venuto, Manconi? i 

PIETRO (fa un cenno, come a dire che lo sa anche troppo 
bene). 

SIUDICE: Sono venuto per quello che sa ma anche per chie- 
derle un favore. Lei deve aiutarmi. 

PIETRO: Aiutare? Io aiutare lei? Se mi permette, io devo chie- 
dere il suo aiuto, per essere lasciato in pace. 

GIUDICE: No, Manconi, è proprio lei che deve aiutarmi. 

ManconI (dopo una pausa): Quindici anni fa sono stato accu- 
sato ingiustamente di omicidio. Ho fatto dieci mesi di car- 
cere preventivo, ho speso l’anima mia in avvocati. Ho per- 
duto molti amici. Invece di aiutarmi mi hanno abbando- 
nato. Ho avuto la fortuna di trovare giudici onesti, giu- 
dici di buon senso, e hanno fatto quello che potevano 
fare: proscioglimento per insufficienza di prove. Ma la 
macchia resta. E non mi dànno più il porto d’armi. Il mio 
fucile eccolo lì, appeso: non posso nemmeno andare a cac- 
cia. Quando vado in campagna sono disarmato. Le ho pa- 
gate le parole di minaccia che dicevo alla vecchia ogni 
volta che la vedevo affacciata a quel muro! Perché quel 
muro è abusivo. Quando era in vita la buonanima di bab- 
bo, Antonio Giorri, il fratello di Lucia — ora è morto 
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ie anche lui — alzò il muro e ci rubò un pezzo di cortili 
Prima lì ci tenevamo il letamaio. Pace all’anima sua. Hal 
pie fatto finta di non ricordarsi bene dove passava il confine 
Ber Per quel muro trentacinque anni di liti fra noi ei Giorri! 
Si 5 Babbo ha fatto anche causa, prima della prescrizione: nori 

è servito a niente. Ci siamo sfogati a parole. Ora, tuttc| 

LIRICA doveva essere finito. E invece il tempo è passato, e non 
è finito niente. lo sono di nuovo in ballo. lo questa volta 
non ho parlato. La mia bocca è cucita. Così! 

_ ADELAIA: Signor giudice... 

"a GIUDICE: Prego. 

__ ADELAIA: Signor giudice, volevo dire a Pietro una cosa che 
os non c'entra con quello che stavate dicendo. i 
ip. Grupice: Dica pure. | 
ADELAIA: Non alzare tanto la voce, Pietro (accenna alla ras 
Bit: gazza che dorme). 

Pierro: Si, va bene, Adelaia... bisa giudice, col suo permes- 

3 so: Adela, portami un po’ d'acqua fresca dal pozzo. Co- 

Bi: mincia a fare un po’ caldo e io bevo molta acqua. 

«x. GIUDICE: Prego, prego; anzi, lo berrei anch’io un bicchiere 

d’acqua. 

Pietro: Portaci anche un po’ di vino bianco, Adelaia, di quel- 
lo di Làcanes. 

GIUDICE: Per me solo acqua. 

4 PIETRO: Acqua. 

SE ADELAIA (va a prendere l’acqua). 

7 GIUDICE (a Pietro): Nessuno le sta movendo accuse, Io... 

| Pietro: Sono vecchio, giudice. Nessuno mi accusa, ma l’ac- 
cusa me la sento addosso, e prima o poi verrà fuori. 

GIUDICE: Quale accusa? 

de ADELAIA (torna con l’acqua, una caraffa di vino bianco e i 

ei. bicchieri. Posa tutto sul tavolo e poi si allontana discre- 

a tamente, e sta in disparte). 

GIUDICE: Quale accusa? 

Pietro (versando l’acqua nei bicchieri): Io ho imparato a te- 
nere la bocca cucita, a occuparmi solo dei fatti miei, si- 

gnor giudice, ma non è servito a niente. lo ora non ho 

A parlato. Ma qualcuno dice che ho fatto parlare quell’in- 

; nocente (accenna a Domenica). Chi poteva avere inte- 

resse a tirar di nuovo fuori la vecchia storia e accusare 
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Battista Lobina? Pietro Manconi. Chi poteva avvantag- 
giarsi di tutto questo? Pietro Manconi. Poi, per disgrazia, 
ieri mia moglie era in piazza di chiesa quando quelle di- 
sgraziate stavano portando la ragazza dal prete, che se 
non arrivavano in tempo i carabinieri l’ammazzavano. 
Adelaia era li. Anche lei si ¿ messa in mezzo, ha aiutato 
il prete, e poi il prete le ha detto di prendersi la ragazza 
in casa, e lei se l’è presa. Non doveva prenderla, ma l’ha 
presa. Perché ha fatto questo? per buon cuore? No, dice 
il maresciallo: aveva interesse. Il signor maresciallo, per 
delicatezza non & venuto qui; se lui non c’é mi sento me- 
glio. lo sono vecchio, signor giudice, e capisco molte cose, 
anche se non ho imparato a evitare le seccature. Le sec- 
cature mi corrono dietro come le mosche al cavallo. Non 
c’è niente da fare. Quando una cosa deve capitare, capita. 
Ecco, la ragazza è là che dorme. Proprio in casa mia do- 
veva venire! (Si alza, si avvicina alla porta, e indica Do- 
menica. Il giudice si alza, si avvicina anche lui. Poi i due 
uomini tornano a sedersi). Proprio in casa mia! 

GIUDICE: È una bambina. 

PIETRO: Non ha ancora compiuto diciassette anni. 

GIUDICE: Lei sapeva a quali seccature... voglio dire, a quali 
sospetti sarebbe andato incontro prendendosi in casa la 
ragazza? 

Pietro: Non l’ho presa io, in casa: l’ha presa mia moglie. lo 
non la prendevo di certo, in casa. 

GiupicE: Ma se lei non avesse dato il suo consenso, ora la 
ragazza non sarebbe qui. 

Pierro: Ma come facevo a non darlo? Mandarla via? Pensi 
un po”. 

GIUDICE: Già! 

PIETRO: Eh! ; 

Grupice (dopo un poco): Mi hanno detto che lei qualche volta 
faceva regali alla ragazza. 

Pietro: È vero: le facevamo qualche regaluccio. Ma comin- 
ciò Adelaia. Le regalò un uovo fresco. Poi anche io... 

Giupice: Non importa chi ha cominciato. È lo stesso. 


PIETRO: No, non è lo stesso. 
Giupice (conciliante): Ma sì, è lo stesso. Non ha importanza. 
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Pietro: Dopo cominciato è lo stesso: ma prima no. Adelaia 
regala alla ragazza un uovo fresco. Ha fatto male? A me 
sembra di no. Le regala un pezzo di pane appena sfor- 
nato. Abbiamo il forno li; la ragazza era al di là del mu- 
ro che stendeva, o lavava nella vasca; e c’è, sì, quel vec- 
chio rancore tra noi e le sorelle Giorri, a causa del muro; 


ma lei, la ragazza... che c'entra lei? Sa com'e? i ragazzii 


desiderano... Non si può fare a meno di dargliene. E an- 
ch’io, quando salivo in granaio, mi affacciavo alla fine- 


stra, la chiamavo e le gettavo una pera d’inverno — che: 


ne abbiamo ancora — qualche noce... Ecco. 
GiupicE: C’era da molto la ragazza in casa delle sorelle Giorri? | 


PIETRO: Una o due settimane, credo. Venuta dalla città. Era 


stata sempre in città, a servire. Poi sono arrivati gli Ame- 
ricani ed è stata rimandata qui, perché di qui era sua 
madre, Caterina Sale. 

GIUDICE: La madre è sempre in città? 

Pretro: In città, credo; ma da un pezzo non è più in vita: 


voglio dire ch’è sepolta in città, a Cagliari. Così ho sen- 


tito dire. 

GIUDICE: Lei parlava spesso, con la ragazza? 

Pietro: Parlare? Il saluto, da lontano. 

GiupicE: Solo il saluto? 

Pietro: Lei lo sa, qui per salutarsi si dice qualcosa, una fra- 
se: « Cosa stai facendo? » dice uno. E l’altro: « Attingo 
acqua », oppure: « Zappo il grano... ». Qualche volta si 
scherza. Uno dice: « Non sei ancora stanco di non far 
niente? » e l’altro: « Sono nato poltrone ». 

GıupicE: E la proposta di entrare al vostro servizio? 

Prerro: Può darsi che gliel’abbia anche detto; ma sempre 
così, scherzando, per salutarci, 

GIUDICE: Lei in un processo saprebbe difendersi meglio di un 
avvocato. 

Pietro (bonariamente ride): lo sto cercando di spiegare come 
sono andate le cose; cerco di aiutare, come lei mi ha det- 
to. Ma lei non ne ha bisogno. 

GIUDICE: Ne ho bisogno, ne ho molto bisogno. E ora sentia- 
mo un poco la ragazza. Bisogna svegliarla. Mi dispiace. 

Pietro: La ragazza? Certo, certo (senza alzare la voce chiama 
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Adelaia, la quale compare sull’uscio). Il signor giudice 
vuole parlare con Domenica, Adelaia. 

ADELAIA: Domenica? Oh, signor giudice! La guardi! Vede, 
solo da poco ha cominciato a riposare. Era agitata, par- 


lava in sogno... Sa, l'hanno spaventata. La lasci dormire, 
ora. 


'PIETRO: Ma Adelaia... 

ADELAIA (a Pietro): Se la svegliamo ora sai cosa succede! Spa- 

| vento, solo spavento. Non poträ dire niente. (Al giudice): 
In casa di quelle due donne non le davano pace. Le sen- 
tivamo da qui. L'avevano rinchiusa nel solaio e Minnia 
Giorri le diceva: « Com' che hai detto Tazùba? Lo sai 
chi & Tazuba? E mio marito, disgraziata! & mio marito! » 
E lei a piangere. Cosa ne sapeva lei di Tazüba? 

PIETRO: Ora basta, svegliala. Il signor giudice è venuto qui 
per parlare con lei. | 


| 


| 


| 


ADELAIA: La lasci dormire ancora un’ora. Tanto lei non sta par- 
tendo, vero? Poi, quando si sveglia, gliela porto io dove 
vuole. Oppure lei ci fa la carità di tornare. Vuol fare così? 
Preferisce tornare lei? 

GrupicE: lo sono venuto per parlare con la ragazza. 

Pietro: Lei ha ragione. Adelaia, svegliala! 

ADELAIA (rassegnata si avvia per obbedire al marito. Improvvi- 
samente si sente il rumore di una seggiola rovesciata, il 
rumore di due talloni nudi sull’ammattonato; e Domeni- 
ca attraversa la stanza di corsa, con un fruscio di vesti e di 
piedi scalzi, infila la porta socchiusa del cortile, che apre 
d'un colpo, e la si vede fuggire per la strada verso la 
campagna). 
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Caserma dei carabinieri vista dalla piazzetta antistante. 
Nel cortile interno aspettano i testimoni chiamati per essere 
interrogati (uomini e donne) mentre il giudice e il marescial-- 


lo, nell’ufficio, procedono all'interrogatorio. Nella piazzettai 
altra folla: gruppetti che osservano e commentano, bambinii 


UNA DONNA CON LO SCIALLE AMARANTO: Quindici anni sono tun 
ghi. Succedono tante cose in quindici anni. 

UNA DONNA CON UNA SPORTA DI GIUNCO: Se fai il conto di tutti 
quelli che sono morti in quindici anni, non ti basta un 
giorno. ti 

UN VECCHIO CON UN CANE BIANCO: E quelli che sono nati so 
no anche di più. È cambiato il mondo. I ragazzi sono ame 
dati a fare il soldato, le bambine hanno fatto altri bam» 
bini e li hanno cresciuti. 

UNA DONNA ALTA (uscendo dalla caserma): Cosa pretendono | 
sapere, dopo quindici anni. Hanno lasciato passare quin» 
dici anni. Dovevano pensarci prima. Dov'erano, quel ce 
no, il 5 marzo 1928 Costantina Oggiano e Lica Nonnis! 
Ci vuol pazienza! Nemmeno quelle due se lo possono 


old 


Egli 


ricordare. 
IL VECCHIO COL CANE BIANCO: Non se lo ricordano di certo, se 
non eran lì come dice Domenica Sale. i 


La DONNA CON LO SCIALLE AMARANTO: Domenica Sale? Vuoi 
dire Lucia Giorri, la morta. ¿ 
IL VECCHIO CON IL CANE BIANCO: Tu di’ pure Lucia, io dico 
Domenica: & lo stesso. Ma se c'erano, quelle due, se lo 
ricordano; se loro eran li e hanno visto se lo ricordano. 


(Alla donna uscita dalla caserma): Ma tu non abiti vi- 
cino alla casa di Costantina? 
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LA DONNA ALTA: Siamo vicine di casa. So che andavano ogni. 
_ giorno a far legna, o a funghi, secondo la stagione, è così 
che vivevano; ora sono troppo vecchie e vanno all’elemo- 


sina. Ma come posso ricordarmi dov'erano, quel giorno, a 
quell’ora? 


IE veccuio: Ma loro cosa dicono? 

LA DONNA ALTA: Dicono ch’erano a Su Bardu. 

[L VECCHIO: Come fanno a ricordarselo? A quell’ora, quel gior- 
no, il 5 marzo del 1928 erano a Su Bardu! Io non saprei 
dire dov’ero. Potrei dire: «Non mi ricordo dov’ero »! 
Ma dire a Su Bardu è strano. 

LA DONNA CON LA SPORTA: Potrebbero anche ricordarselo. 

LA DONNA CON Lo SCIALLE: Con la testa che hanno? 

LA DONNA ALTA: Una è un po” scema e l’altra non sente quello 
che le dici. 

UNA DONNA CON UN BAMBINO IN BRACCIO: Proprio per questo 
potrebbero anche ricordarselo. Dicono che i matti hanno 
l’orologio nel cervello. Io avevo una zia matta che si ri- 
cordava tutto, anche s’eran passati venti, trent’anni. 


Ur altra donna esce dalla caserma e subito viene circon- 
ro dalla gente che aspetta fuori. 


UN VECCHIO CON UN FUCILE (ad alcuni uomini che gli stanno 
accanto): Fino adesso degli uomini che hanno chiamato 
dentro nessuno & stato ancora interrogato. Vedrete che li 
chiameranno per ultimi. 

UN UOMO COL CAPPOTTO NERO: Per ultimi o per primi, non è 
lo stesso? 

IL veccHIo: Intanto le donne chiacchierano, e tra le chiac- 
chiere qualcosa quelli li (indica Pufficio del maresciallo) 
riescono ad acchiapparla: magari cose che non c'entrano 
con Lucia Giorri. 

UN UOMO CON LA GIACCA DI PELLE: Questo è un processo di don- 
ne e di chiacchiere. 

UU UOMO CON LA ZAPPA: E di sogni. 

L’UOMO COL CAPPOTTO NERO (sarcastico): Perché non interro- 
gano Salvatore Bainza? Come si è fatto un branco, da 


servo che era? 
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L’voMo CON LA ZAPPA: Se lo è fatto come se lo era fatto Bat 
tista Lobina: anche lui era un servo. Ma chi é servo i 
casa di donne sole diventa padrone. Stamattina ho viste: 
Minnia Giorri che andava a ritirare la sua parte di for« 
maggio da casa di Salvatore Bainza. Saranno state cinque 
o sei forme in tutto. 

L’UOMO CON LA GIACCA DI PELLE: Un tempo avevano un bei 
branco, quelle la. 

- UN UOMO CON GLI STIVALI ALTI (beffardo): Minnia ci va solos 

a ritirare il formaggio, a casa di Salvatore? 


Tutti gli uomini del gruppo ridono. 


LA DONNA ALTA: Dio mio! Come posso ricordarmi dove ha 
visto Costantina Oggiano quindici anni fa! alle dieci del 
mattino! Alle dieci arriva il treno, fischia: va bene, ma 
io non me lo ricordo, se fischiava, quel giorno! 

L’UOMO CON LA GIACCA DI PELLE (fumando tranquillo il suo six 
garo): Ti posso assicurare che fischiava. Fischia sempre. 
Potevi ammettere questa circostanza senza paura di com. 
prometterti. 

L’uomo CON IL CAPPOTTO NERO: E invece hai fatto bene a dire 
che non te lo ricordi. Da una cosa del genere arrivano 
dove vogliono, quei signori: dal fischio al treno, dal tre- 
no al macchinista e a tutta la strada che il treno ha fatta 
per arrivare. Eppoi era il primo fischio o il secondo? 

LA DONNA ALTA: Intanto Costantina e Lica sono in camera di 
sicurezza. Ogni tanto le chiamano nell’ufficio e le interro- 
gano di nuovo; e quelle inventano nomi, e dicono: « Que: 
sta mi ha vista, quell’altra mi ha vista...» pur di uscire. 
Direbbero qualunque cosa, pur di uscire. 

L’uomo CON GLI STIVALI ALTI: Tranne la verità. Io non credo 
ai fantasmi, ma se quelle due si decidono a dire la verità. 
sappiamo chi ha ammazzato Lucia Giorri. 

L’uomo con IL cAPPOTTO: Ed è meglio per tutti: così ci la. 
sciano in pace. 

LA DONNA CON Lo SCIALLE AMARANTO: Perché la morta ha dette 
il nome di Lica e di Costantina? Perché ha detto proprie 
il nome di Lica e di Costantina? C’& una ragione, se lc 
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ha detto. Sono loro che devono parlare. E allora che 
parlino! 

UOMO CON GLI STIVALI ALTI: Le donne! Ma sentitela! Che 
parlino! Tu parleresti? 


Arriva Pietro Manconi, a cavallo, seguito da un servo, 
jure a cavallo. Smonta e lascia il cavallo al servo, che va via. 
‚a gente lo osserva. 


‘UOMO CON IL FUCILE: Ecco uno che ha pagato innocente per 
colpa di altri. 

JN ALTRO: Salute, Pietro. 

JN ALTRO: Che novità, Pietro Manconi? 


Pietro fa un cenno vago con la mano, avviandosi verso il 
ancello della caserma. Alcune donne lo fermano, gli fanno 
lomande. Pietro le scansa dolcemente, ma con fermezza: si ca- 
risce che non vuole parlare. 


UOMO CON IL CAPPOTTO: Non l’ha trovata. Non è riuscita a 
trovarla. 

JA DONNA CON LA SPORTA: Eppure erano in quattro: è da ieri 
che battono la campagna. 

¿UOMO CON IL FUCILE: Altro che quattro! Eravamo almeno 
venti. 

1A DONNA CON LA SPORTA: Tu c’eri, Angelo Pistis. 

¿UOMO CON IL FUCILE: Si che c’ero. Me ne sono tornato sta- 
mattina. 

L VECCHIO CON IL CANE BIANCO (beffardo): E i tuoi maiali cosa 
hanno detto? 

UOMO CON IL FUCILE: Hanno detto che se c’eri tu la trovavi 
di certo. 

¿UOMO CON GLI STIVALI ALTI: Una ragazza si rintana meglio 
di una lepre. Entra nella spaccatura di un albero, in un 
cespuglio... 

‚A DONNA CON LO SCIALLE: Sì, e la paura? 

PUOMO CON IL FUCILE: Proprio la paura la fa nascondere. Di- 
venta dello stesso colore della terra; diventa come il tron- 
co dell’albero. Non è mica come il maiale o il vitello, 
che sono stupidi, è come la lepre. Si nasconde e si vede 
solo l’occhio; e se chiude l’occhio è tutto del colore del 
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tronco. Non si vede piú nulla. Devi pestarla, per acce 
gertene. 
L’uomo con GLI STIVALI ALTI: Ma di che cosa stai parland 
L’uomo CON IL FUCILE: Della lepre. 


Intanto Pietro Manconi è entrato nell'ufficio del mar 
sciallo. Dopo un poco il maresciallo esce, seguito da due can 
binieri armati di moschetto. Anche il maresciallo è arma 
Tutti e tre attraversano la piazza e vanno via. Tutti li guardi 
no in silenzio. 


LA DONNA CON LO SCIALLE: Adesso ci va lui a cercarla, il m 
resciallo. 

UN’ALTRA: Gesù! Gesù! 

L’uomo CON IL FUCILE: Come possono pretendere di trovar> 
se non l’abbiamo trovata noi? Non l’ha trovata nemmer 
Manconi. Cosa credono di fare? 

LA DONNA CON LA SPORTA DI GIUNCO: Solo Manconi sa dov'e. . 
lui che l’ha nascosta. 


La maggior parte dei presenti protesta. 


— Ma cosa stai dicendo? 

— Non capisci niente! 

— Se la ragazza non si trova, lui è nei pasticci. 

— Stupida! 

— È già nei pasticci! 

— Se non si trova, come può provare a quelli là che ne 
è stato lui a inventare la storia? 

— Idiota! 

— È minorenne, la ragazza: se non si trova, povero lu 


Manconi e il giudice escono dall'ufficio. Parlando t 
loro pacatamente, scendono la scalinata, attraversano il cortì 
della caserma, escono dal cancello che dà sulla piazzetta. | 
gente li guarda; gli uomini tacciono, le donne bisbigliano. 


Manconi (calmo): Lei può farmi arrestare. Perché non mi 
arrestare? Mi faccia arrestare, se crede a quello che di 
il maresciallo. 
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| GIUDICE (dopo averlo guardato, sempre con calma): Eppure 


anche il maresciallo ha ragione. Lei, Manconi, ha fatto 
di tutto per dargli ragione. E questa gente! Anche loro 
hanno fatto di tutto! Di tutto! Nessuno ricorda, nessuno sa. 
E poi, ora, è possibile che nessuno, in tutto il paese, nes- 
suno, proprio nessuno abbia visto la ragazza scappare? 
E possibile che nessuno sappia dire da che parte è an- 
data? Una ragazza, in pieno giorno, scappa — e c’è gente, 
per le strade — e di colpo... di colpo sparisce! 


La gente guarda in silenzio. Anche le donne hanno smes- 


so di bisbigliare. Si vedono appena i loro occhi muoversi. 


GIUDICE (alzando improvvisamente la voce, ma senza perdere 


la calma abituale): Perché non parlate voialtri? Credete 
di fare il suo interesse? (Indica Manconi): No, non fate, 
non fate il suo interesse. (Pausa). Oppure volete fargli del 
male? Non volete aiutarlo? Dov'è andata questa ragazza? 
Sparita! 


Alcuni uomini se ne vanno lentamente, altri voltano le 


spalle, altri ancora continuano a guardare impassibili. Le don- 
ne bisbigliano fra loro. 


GIUDICE (dopo un poco, a Manconi, come soprapensiero): Non 


resta altro che riaprire la vecchia istruttoria. Io mi ri- 
metterò alla Procura. Ci sono gli estremi. È troppo strano. 
È tutto troppo strano. Perché lei si è preso in casa la ra- 
gazza? Perché la ragazza non ha voluto essere interro- 
gata? Io non volevo altro che parlare con lei, soltanto 
parlare. No, invece: al momento di parlare questa ragaz- 
za scappa, sparisce, si volatilizza. (Di nuovo alla gente, c. 
s.): E voi tutti state lì, zitti! Con quelle facce! 


Manconi: Perché non mi fa arrestare subito? È meglio. Mi 


sento più sicuro. Se la colpa di tutto quello che succede 
ce l’ho io, mi faccia arrestare. 


GIUDICE (sempre come meditando tra sé): Molte cose devono 


essere spiegate. In un dibattimento può darsi che tutte 
queste cose si spieghino, che la verità venga fuori. L'altra 
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volta stava per venire fuori, era proprio lì, sul punto di 
venire fuori. Poi è successo qualcosa che l’ha ricacciata | 


indietro. Che cosa? 


è; Il giudice e la gente si guardano in silenzio per un poco, 
si considerano. Poi il giudice dice a Manconi qualche cosa che 
non si ode; e i due, parlando tra loro, attraversano lentamente 
la piazza e si allontanano seguiti dagli sguardi e dai bisbigli. 


SCENA II 


ae Campagna. Il podere di Pietro Manconi, che si estende 
oltre i filari di viti che Pietro sta potando. Oltre il confine 
del podere, bosco, colline. Una strada rasenta la siepe: nella 
siepe s apre un cancello. Pietro pota le viti. Ogni tanto passano . 
per la strada uomini, donne, a gruppi o isolati; salutano e 
a proseguono per la loro strada. S’ode il rumore secco che fanno — 
1 le forbici da potare di Pietro. 


Un vomo: Salute, Pietro. 

Pietro: Salute. 

L’uomo: A momenti piove: non torni in paese? 

Pietro: Prima voglio finire qui. (Guardando il cielo): non 
a piove ancora. 

Ri L'vomo: Salute. 


Dopo un poco un uomo e una donna passano. 


L’uomo: Salute, Pietro. 

PIETRO: Salute. (Alla donna): Salute Annamaria. 

La DONNA: Non vieni con noi in paese? Tra poco piove. 
Pierro: Non piove, non piove ancora, Tutte le scuse sono buo- 


ne, per non lavorare. Io faccio a tempo a finire qui, prima 
che piova, 


L’uomo: Ti conviene venirtene via con noi. 

PIETRO (continuando a manovrare le forbici con schiocchi re- 
golari): Tra poco vengo. Andate con Dio. 

LA DONNA: E tu resta con la Madre. 

L’uomo: Salute. 
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Passano tre vecchie: una porta un fascio di legna sulla 
testa, la seconda un tronco secco, la terza una gerla piena di 
radici da bruciare. Sopraggiunge un uomo con la scure in 


| spalla. 


VECCHIA CON IL FASCIO: Guarda Pietro Manconi. Lui lavora 
sempre, come se niente fosse. (Si ferma e appoggia il fa- 
scio sul muretto per riposarsi): Buonasera, Pietro. 

Pietro: Buonasera. 


Anche le altre due vecchie si fermano, e così luomo: 
tutti salutano e Pietro risponde senza interrompere il lavoro. 


VeccHIA COL Fascio: Non hai paura dell’acqua, tu, Pietro? 
Tra poco piove. 

PIETRO (fa un gesto vago, senza dir nulla, e continua il lavoro). 

VECCHIA CON IL FASCIO: Hanno trovato la ragazza, è vero, 


Pietro? 

| VECCHIA CON IL TRONCO: Dove l’hanno trovata? Tu sai sem- 
pre tutto. 

VECCHIA CON LA GERLA: È tornata a Cagliari dalla vecchia 
padrona. 


 VECCHIA CON IL TRONCO: Meno male. Così, Pietro, ti sei levati 
i pensieri. 

VECCHIA CON LA GERLA: È meglio che se ne sia andata. È ve- 
ro, Pietro? 

Pietro: Badate che tra poco piove: se non volete prendere 
l’acqua è meglio che vi mettiate in cammino. 

L'vomo: Pietro ha ragione. Salute, Pietro. 

PIETRO: Salute. 

VECCHIA CON IL FASCIO: Vuoi mandarci via? Fai male a man» 
darci via, Pietro. 


Si rimettono sulla testa la gerla e il tronco e si avvianoy 


NCO 3 a 
VECCHIA CON IL TRO Aia 
VECCHIA CON LA GERLA 


Pietro: Andate con Dio. 


Re ca Resta con la Madre. 
VECCHIA CON IL TRONCO Ai 
VECCHIA CON IL FAscio: Tu tratti tutti allo stesso modo, Fie- 
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tro: fai male. Non devi trattare male gli amici. Me ne 


vado anche io. 

Pietro: lo non vi tratto male, zia Carmelina. Se ho sbagliato 
scusatemi. Solo che non ho voglia di parlare. 

La veccnia: Ma con gli amici puoi parlare. lo ero amica di | 
tua madre e della madre di Adelaia. Vieni, aiutami a ri- 
mettermi sulla testa questo fascio. 


| 


| 


| 


PIETRO (smette di potare e si avvicina per aiutarla): È che 


non ho voglia di parlare di questa faccenda, e nemmeno 
di sentirne parlare. 


La veccHIA (rimettendosi sulla testa il fascio di legna con l’aiu- — 


to di Pietro): Hai ragione. Vedrai, il tempo passerà e 
tutto si metterà a posto. Ma dimmi solo una cosa: è vero 
che la ragazza l’hanno messa nei matti? 


Pietro: L’ho sentito dire; ma io della ragazza non me ne. 


sono più interessato. L'ho sentito dire come voi. E ora 
andate, zia Carmelina. Andate con Dio. 

LA VECCHIA: Resta con la Mamma. (Si avvia e affretta il passo 
per raggiungere i compagni; poi si ferma, colpita da qual- 
cosa che ha visto, e torna verso Pietro): Di’, Pietro! 


PIETRO (che nel frattempo ha ripreso il lavoro, si interrompe 
di nuovo): Cosa? 


LA veccHIA: Un uomo sta venendo da te. 

Pierro: Un uomo? e perché da me? Andrà per conto suo. 

La veccHia: Sembra che stia venendo qui da te. Di là, guarda. 
PIETRO: Sarà un pastore. C’e un ovile, là dietro. 

La veccHIA: No, non è un pastore. 

PIETRO: Sarà il porcaro, Angelo Pistis. 


LA vECCHIA: No, no: è un forestiero. (Si affretta per allon- 
tanarsi, e fa con la mano un cenno di saluto quasi furtivo). 


Pietro riprende a potare: si ode lo schiocco delle for- 
bici. Dopo un poco si ode il primo tuono, lontano. Pietro smet- 
te di potare e guarda il cielo, per un momento. Dopo un poco, 
un uomo a cavallo appare dall’altra parte del campo. Vede 
Pietro, smonta, lega la bestia, scavalca il muretto, e attra- 
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erso il campo si avvicina. E il giudice istruttore Antonio Sol. 
i, in gambali, berretto di tela cerata e impermeabile. 


‚IUDICE: Salute. 

METRO: Buonasera. (Continua ostentatamente a potare: si odo- 

no gli schiocchi regolari delle forbici). 

SIUDICE (dopo un poco): Non sono né un cacciatore né un 
giornalista, e non sono passato di qua per caso. 

ETRO: Mi avevano detto ch'era partito. 

IUDICE: Sono partito e tornato. Devo parlare con lei, Man- 
coni. 

ETRO: lo ho molto da fare. Tra poco piove, e io devo finire 
qui, prima. 

7IUDICE: Lei crede che pioverà? 

IETRO (dopo averlo guardato): Lo sa anche lei che pioverà. 

IUDICE: Il Procuratore stava per spiccare il mandato di cat- 
tura. L’ho fermato; ho chiesto altri tre giorni di tempo. 

retro: Io devo finire prima che cominci a piovere. 

SIUDICE: Dobbiamo parlare di molte cose, ma soprattutto di 
una: è una cosa molto importante. 

IETRO: Lei mi parla come un amico, ma io non mi posso 
permettere di accettare la sua amicizia, giudice: io sono 
un uomo sotto accusa. Guardi di non sbagliare come ha 
sbagliato la strada venendo qui a Làcanas. Lei è giovane, 
signor giudice, lei sta sbagliando... 

SIUDICE: Si ha diritto d'imparare a proprie spese. 

ETRO: Certo! Ma un giudice impara sempre a spese degli 
altri... Mi scusi. Sono sicuro che lei mi vuole aiutare, ma 
può fare poco: quel poco che lei può fare non basta. Lei 
crede che sia stato giusto portare Domenica al manicomio? 
Domenica non è pazza. 

IUDICE: Questo non dipende da me. C’è un tribunale per 
minorenni. La ragazza era scappata: cosa si poteva fare 

ETRO: Rimandarla a casa mia. A casa mia stava bene, la ra- 
gazza, stava tranquilla. Solo che non bisognava tormen- 
tarla. La ragazza era spaventata. E ora? 

IUDICE: La curano, la stanno curando. 

METRO: Lei ci crede? Sa cosa succederà? Domenica diventa 
pazza davvero. Eh, se si mettono nei matti tutti quelli che 


i 
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hanno una visione! Bisognava lasciarla tranquilla, e ne: 
fare tanto chiasso, non fare tanto chiasso... 

Giupice (dopo una pausa): Manconi: lei aveva un alibi. Pe 
ché non se n’è voluto servire? 

Pietro (sorpreso): Quale alibi? 

Giupice: Quindici anni fa, quando è stato accusato dell’assa 
sinio di Lucia Giorri, lei aveva un alibi, un alibi sicure 
Si sarebbe liberato per sempre da ogni sospetto: perch: 
non se n’è mai servito? 

Pierro: Lei ha parlato con mia moglie. 

Giupice: Sono passato da casa sua, questa mattina. Credeve 
di trovarlo a casa, e sua moglie m’ha detto ch'era qui 

Pietro (asciugandosi pensierosamente il sudore): Se le avesse 
detto soltanto questo! Ah le donne! 


I due uomini siedono su due sassi. Un silenzio. Il giudice 
fuma, offre una sigaretta a Pietro, che però ringrazia rifiui 


tando. 


Pietro: Le ha raccontato di mio fratello? 

GIUDICE: No. Quando le ho. detto del mandato di cattura si è 
messa a piangere e ha detto solo questo, che lei, Manconi. 
aveva un alibi e che se si fosse servito di questo alibi sa- 
rebbe stato riconosciuto innocente, e avrebbe allontanate 
ogni sospetto per sempre. Non ha voluto dirmi altro. 

Pietro: Poteva fare a meno di dire anche questo, ché tanto 
non serve a niente. Ormai non serve parlarne. (Dopo una 
pausa): Sa, una volta io ci tenevo a quello che dice la 
gente. Credevo di avere molti amici. Ma amici! E poi, a 
parte gli amici, ci tenevo a quello che dicevano in paese 
di me e della mia famiglia. Beh io avevo un fratello. Sì, 
un fratello che si chiamava Domenico. È morto dieci anni 
fa. Era arruolato in marina. Questo fratello, prima di ar- 
ruolarsi viveva con me, in casa mia; lavorava con me. 
Era un bravo ragazzo. Proprio bravo. Per me era come 
un figlio. Non ho figli miei: Adelaia non me ne ha fatto; 
e Domenico era molto più giovane di me. Devo dire ch'era 
fratellastro mio, non fratello vero: figlio di mio padre 
e della sua seconda moglie, ma lo avevo allevato io. Era 
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buono, lavoratore, ma era giovane; gli piacevano le don- 
ne, bisognava starci attenti. Caterina Sale, la madre di 
Domenica, veniva a lavorare a giornata qui, da noi, e Do- 
menico le stava dietro. Io sempre attentissimo. Sorveglia- 
vo, non li lasciavo mai soli. Vedevo che a lei mio fratello 
non le disgarbava. Stavo attentissimo. Ma un giorno Ade- 
laia mi dice che la ragazza è incinta di Domenico, e mi 
spiega dove, come si vedevano, come avevano trovato il 
modo di farmela in barba. Allora io, legnate. E fatti, 
non parole, vere legnate. Poi prendo la ragazza, che era 
orfana, e la spedisco via dal paese con un po” di denari. 
Quella torna. Io la spedisco di nuovo. Così per due o tre 
volte. Poi spedisco anche mio fratello e lo faccio arruola- 
re in marina. 


GiupicE: Non era più semplice farli sposare? 
Pietro: Certamente. Era la cosa più semplice, la cosa più 


giusta. Ma allora non mi sembrava giusta. E una volta 
che Adelaia me lo disse, io le misi le mani addosso. Sì, 
signor giudice, la picchiai: la sola volta che ho dato uno 
schiaffo a mia moglie. M'ero messo in testa che, dopo, 
la gente avrebbe detto che il figlio non era di mio fra- 
tello. Era una ragazza sola, un’orfana, senza uno che la 
guardasse dai pericoli. Così mandai via anche mio fratel. 
lo e lo feci arruolare in marina. Eppure, signor giudice, 
noi non siamo gente superba. Un giorno, due anni dopo, 
io ero qui, proprio in questo stesso punto. Non avevo 
ancora piantato le viti; questo pezzo di terra lo semina- 
vo a grano, e stavo sarchiando. Era primavera, il grano 
era bello. Domenico mi aveva scritto che stava mettendo 
da parte i danari per farsi la casa. Perché voleva tornare. 
La casa qui ce la facciamo da noi, con poco. Tutto andava 
bene, e io alla ragazza non ci pensavo più. Quando ecco, 
a un tratto, me la vedo davanti. 


GIUDICE: Caterina. 
Pietro: Caterina. Caterina Sale. In braccio aveva la bambina, 


che, a due anni, somigliava già a mio fratello. Era torna- 
ta ancora una volta, a distanza di due anni. Voleva il ri- 
conoscimento della bambina. Domenica, l’aveva chiamata, 


non potendo fare altro. 


Giupice: Chiedeva quello ch’era giusto. 
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Pretro: Le dissi di andarsene. La cacciai via. Se ci ripenso 

ora, non mi sembra possibile. Io le dissi: « Mio fratello 

ha rinnovato la ferma, starà via altri cinque anni ». Ma 
non le dissi solo questo. Le dissi che la creatura chi sa 

di chi era, la insultai. Invece la somiglianza si vedeva 

anche troppo. Allora lei, senza piangere, se ne andò via. 

Eravamo lei là, con la bambina, e io qui. Sputò per terra 

e andò via. Beh signor giudice, proprio in quel momento 

stava fischiando il trenino delle Complementari. Erano 

le dieci precise. E qualcuno proprio in quel momento sta- 
va ammazzando Lucia Giorri a monte Alcu, a quattro 
chilometri di qua. Chi è stato? Io no di certo. Ma fui 
accusato io a causa di quelle parole che dicevo alla vec- 
chia quando si affacciava al muro abusivo per salire sul- 
la legnaia. Fui accusato, e avevo quest’alibi. Ma come po- 
tevo... come potevo servirmene? Potevo chiamarla a te- 
stimoniare a mio favore, dopo che in casa mia era stata 
rovinata, dopo che io stesso l’avevo scacciata e insultata? 

GIUDICE: Lei poteva ancora riparare. Aveva sbagliato, ma po- 
teva riparare. 

Pietro: lo non potevo chiamarla. Se fosse venuta da sola, 
spontaneamente... Allora sì, sarebbe stato diverso. Tutto 
sarebbe stato diverso. 

Grupice: Lei pretendeva troppo da quella donna, Manconi. 

PIETRO: Succedono anche le cose che sembrano impossibili, 
a volte. Sembrano impossibili prima di succedere. Quan- 
do il maresciallo Malatesti mi arrestò e mi portarono a 
Tempio, speravo che venisse a dire ai carabinieri dove mi 
aveva visto, dove eravamo, quel giorno, a quell’ora. Lei 
lo sapeva ch’ero innocente di quella morte. Eravamo a 
Làcanas, assieme, proprio mentre il trenino stava fi- 
schiando. 


GrunIcE: Pretendeva troppo, Manconi. Doveva farla chiama- 
re lei. 

PIETRO: Se voleva parlare, doveva venire da sola. Se non vo- 
leva, era inutile chiamarla. Era inutile, se non voleva. 
Ma io credo che ci è mancato poco. Se riusciva a vincere 
RAI" SS ON ; 3 Ì 
Podio... Sa? Se riusciva a vincere Podio, a dire: « Devo an- 
darci... ». E tutto sarebbe stato diverso. Tutto! Io mi illu- 
devo. Perché invece lei non venne, e quando passò il tem- 
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po che sarebbe dovuta venire, se si decideva, allora non 

mi illusi piú. E chiamarla era inutile. Lei non crede? 

rIUDICE: Non so. Ma avrebbe dovuto provare a farla chiamare. 

ETRO: No, era inutile. Lei era venuta a parlare con me, e 
anche lei si era illusa. Avrà detto: « Chissà! ». Ma dentro 
di sé non ci credeva. Venne a Làcanas per non aver rimorsi 
di fronte alla sua creatura; ma era calma. Per questo era 
così calma. Venne a ricordarmi quello che dovevamo fa- 
re, io e mio fratello, il nostro dovere. Mi guardavano tut- 
te e due, mamma e bambina: avevano gli occhi eguali, 
ma la bambina somigliava a mio fratello. Alle mie grida, 
la bambina si mise a piangere. Allora la madre le mise 
la mano sugli occhi, perché non vedesse e non si ricordas- 
se poi quello che aveva visto, e senza dire altro sputò 
per terra e andò via. 

SIUDICE (dopo una lunga pausa): Dove se ne andò, con la 
bambina, la donna? 

PIETRO: Chi lo sa! Prese da quella parte. Si era buttata tutto 
dietro le spalle, la sua disgrazia e il resto. Aveva già de- 
ciso che non sarebbe mai più tornata a chiedere niente. 

GIUDICE: Andò in paese? 

PIETRO: In paese si va da quell’altra parte, veramente. Lei an- 
dò dritta di là (indica la direzione di prima), e poi... 
non so! 

sIUDICE: Non aveva amici, parenti? 

PIETRO: Una zia; ma non si parlavano da quando era rima- 

sta incinta. (Dopo una pausa): Conosceva anche le sorelle 

Giorri, che la istigavano contro di me; ma anche con loro 

aveva finito per litigare. Non credo che ci sia andata. Ec- 

co com’è successo. L’alibi era questo. Poi, dopo un anno 

di carcere, sono stato prosciolto, e poi, da un tale di Ca- 

gliari, ho saputo che era morta. E poi morì mio fratello 

Domenico, passò ancora tempo, e io sono qui. Sono passati 

quindici anni, e mi sembra ieri. Però era meglio se mia 

moglie stava zitta, perché parlare di queste cose non serve 
più a niente. E forse lei nemmeno mi crede. 


Pietro si alza e riprende il lavoro. Si ode il tuono, sem-. 


nre più vicino. Dopo un poco anche il giudice, con la stessa 
lentezza, si alza, si avvia verso la cavalcatura, monta, parte. 
Si sente sempre lo schiocco delle forbici. 
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ATTO TERZO 


SA SCENA I 


Piazzetta antistante la caserma dei carabinieri. Nel cor: 
tile della caserma aspeitano i testimoni che devono essere in 
o. terrogati, uomini e donne. Il giudice e il maresciallo, nell’ufj 
ficio, continuano gli interrogatori. Nella piazzetta, folla: grups 
petti osservano e commentano, bambini giocano. In prospett 
er: tiva, la strada che porta alla piazza della chiesa, che si vedé 
in fondo. Passano uomini e donne con cesti, secchi, attrezzi; 
si fermano, proseguono. Passa con gli altri Don Celestino, il 
parroco, diretto verso la chiesa. 


| Don CELESTINO (a una vecchia, con tono festoso, sfregandosà 

CA le mani): Siete sempre qui. Due ore fa eravate qui: ri- 

| passo e vi trovo qui. | 

UNA VECCHIA CHE FA LA CALZA (sospirando): lo più che guar- 
dare non posso. Starei qui in tutti i modi. E allora sto 
qui e guardo, 

UNA VECCHIA CHE CUCE: Lo sa che hanno messo nei matti 
Domenica Sale? Ora dicono che arresteranno Pietro Man- 
coni. 

UN UOMO CON UN FASCIO DI GIUNCHI: Prima la ragazza, poi 
Pietro Manconi... Potrebbero arrestare anche me, per la 
morte di Lucia Giorri o per la morte di Maometto. 

LA VECCHIA CHE FA LA CALZA: Uno se ne sta per conto suo a 
sarchiare il grano e lo arrestano. Dicono che ha ammaz- 
zato una vecchia a quattro chilometri di distanza, e lui 
non c'è nemmeno passato. 

UNA DONNA COL GREMBIALE VERDE: Voi come lo sapete? voi 
c'eravate? lo avete visto? 

AZ LA VECCHIA CHE CUCE: lo non l’ho visto, l’ho sentito dire. 

La DONNA COL GREMBIALE VERDE: Allora statevi zitta. 

9 UNA DONNA CON UNA GERLA: Lo so di certo: lui non s’è mosso 

{ dal campo di Läcanas, quella mattina. 

Don CeLESTINO: E allora dillo. Da questo dipende la sua sal- 
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vezza. Se si prova questo, se lui riesce a provare che era 

a Läcanas quella mattina, ha provato la sua innocenza. 

LA DONNA CON LA GERLA: Non lo posso provare. Sono certa 
che lui era lá, ma come faccio a provarlo? 

JNA DONNA CHE FILA: Lo vedevano gli uccelli. 

JNA DONNA CON UNA MATASSA DI LANA: Anch’io sono sicura 
che era a Lacanas. 

JN UOMO CON LA RONCOLA (avvicinandosi): Anch'io sono si- 
curo, ma non lo possiamo provare. Molti di quelli che 
stanno interrogando là dentro sono sicuri come noi, come 
voi; ma li bisogna andare con le prove. 

LA DONNA CON LA GERLA: E come se l’avessi visto! Lui era li. 

LA DONNA CHE FILA: Gli uccelli lo vedevano! Gli uccelli! 

LA DONNA CON LA GERLA: Ascoltate: mio marito, quella mat- 
tina, e passato da Läcanas alle sette: Pietro stava comin- 
ciando a sarchiare il grano. È ripassato a mezzogiorno e 
il campo era finito di sarchiare: Pietro se ne stava an- 
dando. Per sarchiare quel campo ci vogliono quattro ore: 
questo lo sanno tutti. E allora? 

LA DONNA CON LA MATASSA: Perché non lo dici? Questa è una 
prova. 

4A DONNA CON LA GERLA: Mio marito lo disse, ma volevano che 
avesse visto Pietro alle dieci in punto, quando fu ammaz- 
zata la buonanima di Lucia Giorri. In quel momento mio 
marito era lontano da Làcanas; ma era come se lo avesse 
visto, come se fosse stato lì, con lui. 

JON CELESTINO (allegro): Questa è una cosa importante. Ha 
ragione Pasca: questa è una prova. Devi andare a dirlo, 
devi correre! 

4A DONNA CON LA GERLA: Mio marito è morto, Don Celestino. 

Don CELESTINO: Lo so, ma bisogna lo stesso dirlo. Questo 
giudice istruttore ne tien conto certamente. 

JA DONNA CON LA GERLA: No, don Celestino. No. Mio marito, 
per aver detto che era sicuro che Pietro Manconi era a 
Làcanas, a momenti andava dentro per falsa testimonianza. 

Jon CELESTINO (con aria di importanza, convinto): Ma ora 
questo giudice è diverso: vuole capire. 

LA DONNA CON LA GERLA (allontanandosi dal gruppo): Sono 

passati quindici anni, don Celestino. Anche mio marito, 

se fosse vivo, cosa potrebbe fare? Si ricorderebbe che era 
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sicuro, che era sicuro... ma tutti i ragionamenti che fi 
ceva allora — e il campo e i buoi e le ore di lavoro e Hi 
che passa e lui che torna e Pietro che va via con Per 
ce... — no, no, don Celestino. Lasci stare. Non mi facer 
pentire di aver parlato in sua presenza di questo fatto ck 
ci ha dato tanti dispiaceri. (Si allontana definitivamen: 
e va a sedersi da parte). 
UN uoMo CON LA ZAPPA: E troppo pericoloso dire le co: 
quando non c’é almeno altri due che dicono lo stesso. 


| 


se anche ci sono, come si può essere sicuri all’ultimo mi 
mento che non cambiano idea? 

Don CELESTINO (si sfrega le mani, batte i piedi infreddolito) 
Come, cambiano idea? Testimoniano il falso? 

L’uomo con LA ZAPPA: No, cambiano idea perché non sono pò 
così sicuri. 

Don CELESTINO (agitando in aria le mani): La verità è un 
sola, la verità è una sola: una! 

LA DONNA CON LA MATASSA: È una sola? Lei non sa il prove: 
bio? « Cento teste, cento berrette! » 

Don CELESTINO (sempre più infreddolito, scuote la testa, 
mostra di volersene andare): La verità è una sola, la mi 
donna. 


La folla mormora intorno: c’è chi ride, c'è chi proteste 


UN uomo CON IL FUCILE: Se è una sola, allora noi non la sa} 
piamo. 

Don CELESTINO: Come, non la sappiamo? Questa è bella! 

L’uomo CON IL FUCILE: La sa lei! Noi no, non la sappiam« 

L’uomo con LA RONCOLA: Sì: fa finta di saperla! 

L’uomo COL FUCILE: Se c’è uno che la sa è lui, ma non la die 

Don CELESTINO (puntando il dito ora su questo ora su quell 
dei presenti): Se tu... tu... tu... tu... vedete una persona i 
un certo posto, se la vedete scappare, nascondersi, e r 
conoscete questa persona... sì, la riconoscete... perché qu 
a distanza di un chilometro, ci riconosciamo: non soltani 
me che porto questa sottana e questo colletto, ma y: 
che vestite tutti uguali... sì che vi riconoscete. Eh sì! 
se poi, in quello stesso posto si trova qualcuno con | 
testa spaccata... tu... tu... tu... tu... dovete dirlo chi ave 
visto scappare, avete il dovere di dirlo, il dovere!... 
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Nel frattempo e arrivato Salvatore Bainza e si ferma ad 
ascoltare. 


GLI UOMINI (ai quali don Celestino s'era ipoteticamente ri- 


volto): 
— Io non ho visto niente. 
— E che! Noi! 


— Che c’entriamo noi? 
— Chi, io? Ma è matto! 

Don CELESTINO: Eppure qualcuno ha visto un uomo scap- 
pare, a monte Alcu, quel giorno; sì, qualcuno ha visto un 
uomo scappare: non voi: dico tu e tu e tu per modo di 
dire; ma qualcuno c’è che ha visto. (Batte i piedi e si 
sfrega le mani soffiandoci su). 

LA DONNA CHE FILA: Gli uccelli, hanno visto! Gli uccelli! 

SALVATORE B. (senza muoversi dal posto dove si trova): Non 
gli uccelli. Pietro Virdis e Bore Santona hanno visto uno 
scappare, l’hanno riconosciuto e lo hanno detto. 

LA DONNA CON LA GERLA: Quelli hanno detto il falso. 

SALVATORE B.: Non hanno detto il falso. 

ALCUNI UOMINI INTORNO: No, non hanno detto il falso. 

L’uomo COL FUCILE: Però si sono sbagliati. 

LA DONNA CON LA GERLA: Non era Pietro. 

LA DONNA CON LA MATASSA: Pietro Manconi non era là; quel. 
lo che Pietro Virdis e Bore Santona hanno visto scappa- 
re non era Pietro Manconi. 

SALVATORE B.: E chi era allora? Dillo, se lo sai! 

LA DONNA CON LA GERLA: lo non accuso nessuno: dico che non 
era Pietro. 

LA DONNA CON LA MATASSA: A chi somiglia Pietro Manconi? 

L’uomo con LA RONCOLA (alla donna che ha parlato): Sta zit- 
ta, Sebastiana. 

LA DONNA CON LA MATASSA: Lo sanno tutti a chi somiglia. An- 
che se ora non è più in paese, ve lo ricordate. A chi so- 
miglia? Ce n’è uno solo alto e grosso come lui. 

L'uomo CON LA RONCOLA: Sta zitta, Sebastiana! Sta zitta! 

LA DONNA CON LA MATASSA: lo non ho detto nomi. Nomi non 
ne dico. Chi portava i baffi lunghi come Pietro Manconi? 
Chi? 

L’uomo con LA RONCOLA: Vuoi stare zitta? 
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LA DONNA CON LA MATASSA: lo sto zitta come state zitti voi: 
ma la terra ha parlato. 

MOLTE DONNE (segnandosi): Oh Gesú e Maria! 

UNA DONNA CON UN sacco: Non c’è bisogno che lo dica lei, il. 
nome: è vero, la terra ha parlato. Lo ha detto la terra, 
La terra ha parlato, e voi siete lì, zitti. Quante di voi non | 
hanno visto in sogno Lucia Giorri? Ce ne sono poche che 
non l’hanno vista. Ma stanno zitte. Stanno zitte per paura. 
Paura di che cosa, se ha parlato la terra? Accendiamo i 
ceri alle Anime del Purgatorio, diciamo rosari, sempre 
per le Anime: don Celestino lo sa. Perché non lo dite che 
cosa sognate? Avete visto in sogno quello che Domenica 
ha visto alla luce del sole. 

MoLTE DONNE (protestano): Ma sta zitta! 

— Tu sei pazza! 
— Sei tu che li fai, questi sogni! 

MOLTE ALTRE (si segnano e si stringono le une alle altre). 

SALVATORE B.: Carmela Barra, stai vaneggiando? Come fai 
a dire queste cose?. 

La DONNA CON IL sacco (indicando le donne): Guardale, han- 
no paura. Ognuna crede di essere sola a sognare la mor- 
ta, e invece no: tutte siamo: da chi doveva andare Lu- 
cia Giorri? a casa sua? Faceva il giro del paese, come una 
mendicante. 

SALVATORE B. (alzando il pugno): Stai zitta, perdio! 

La DONNA CON IL SACCO (sempre piü eccitata): E perché zitta? 
Perché me lo ordini tu? Come una mendicante, andava, 
di notte, di casa in casa; dove c'era una donna, lei an- 
dava. Dagli uomini no, ma dalle donne ci andava, e la 
vedevamo in sogno. Poi & arrivata Domenica Sale, inno- 
cente, una bambina, e l’ha vista di giorno come noi la 
vedevamo in sogno. Non & cosi? Ditelo al prete! Al prete 
glielo dovete dire! 

Don CELESTINO: Calmati, Carmela. Adesso stai vaneggiando. 
Calmati! 

SALVATORE B.: Tu sei pazza. Ma sentitela! Minnia Giorri ti 
farà rimangiare quello che hai detto. E voi ve ne state 
zitte, voi donne; vi lasciate dire queste cose e state zitte. 
Minnia ti denuncia per calunnia, com’é vera questa luce, 
Carmela Barra! Finirai dentro. 
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LA DONNA CON IL sacco: Ah! Ah! 
SALVATORE B. (rivolgendosi alla gente): Se sapete qualcosa, 
| perché non lo dite? (Sí guarda attorno: tutti sostengono 
| il suo sguardo raccolti in se stessi). Se c'è qualcuno che 
| ha visto una foglia muoversi a monte Alcu, perché non 
| lo dice? Chi ha visto, ma non in sogno, dico, una foglia... 
| (minaccioso)... lo dica... Se ha coraggio lo dica!... 
Don CELESTINO: Salvatore Bainza, non gridare tanto: ci vuoi 
spaventare? 
LA DONNA CHE FILA: Fai scappare gli uccelli dai tetti. 
SALVATORE B.: Lo dica. Da uomo a uomo. 
Don CELESTINO: Non fare minacce. 
ALCUNI vomini: Non c’è bisogno di gridare. Di” quello che 
devi ma senza gridare. 
— È meglio se stai zitto, Salvatore. 
— Non sei tu che devi parlare. 
SALVATORE B. (dopo essersi guardato attorno, fissa gli occhi 
su don Celestino, che sostiene il suo sguardo): Allora buo- 
nasera a tutti. (Esce). 


Un lungo silenzio, durante il quale si sente il mormorio 


della folla. 


UNA DONNA: Non si può stare sempre zitti! sempre zitti! 

Don CELESTINO: Dio ci ha dato la parola per farne uso di- 
screto, saggio... Non si deve parlare solo perché abbiamo 
la bocca! 

UN'ALTRA DONNA: Ma non si può stare sempre zitti! Alla fine 
non si può stare zitti. 

Don CELESTINO: No, ma dobbiamo fare un uso disereio della 
parola. Certo, non abbiamo diritto di stare zitti, di te- 
nerci per noi ciò che potrebbe essere utile alla verità. 
Ma dobbiamo parlare con saggezza e discrezione. Se c’è 
qualcosa che sappiamo e che è utile per scoprire la ve- 
rità, ebbene, allora dobbiamo parlare, al momento giusto. 

L’uomo COL FUCILE: Quello che sappiamo noi, lo sa anche 
lei, don Celestino. E allora perché non parla? Anzi lei 
lo sa meglio di noi. Io, lui, lui, lui... lo posso anche non 
sapere qualcosa che è successo lontano da casa mia: noi 
non stiamo sempre a sentir le chiacchiere delle donne... 
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Tra le donne si leva un mormorio di protesta; gli uomi. 
ni ridono sommessamente, solidali tra loro e con quello che 
parla, 


L'vomo coL FUCILE: A lei invece, don Celestino, arriva tutto: 
Perché le chiacchiere delle donne lei le deve ascoltare( 
per dovere d’ufficio. 


Ridono gli uomini, le donne protestano, si agitano; i 
prete sorride maliziosamente, preparando la risposta senza 
fretta. 


L’vomo cor FUCILE: A lei arriva tutto. Tutto. Anche quelle 
che non raccontano a noi, a lei lo raccontano, le nostre 
mogli. > 

L’uomo CON LA RONCOLA: Questo è un vantaggio: lui ascoltæ 
tutte le chiacchiere del paese, ma non fa chiacchiere. Nore 
chiacchiera. Sta zitto, muto! Il vincolo del segreto! Il con- 
fessionale & un pozzo! Ci si puö buttare dentro tutto quel- 
lo che si vuole. E poi ne viene fuori, invece di puzza, 
consolazione. 

Don CELESTINO: Certo, consolazione. Non & merito mio. Con- 
solazione! Ma tu dove vuoi arrivare? 

L’uomo con LA RONCOLA: Niente: lei ascolta e sta zitto. 

Don CELESTINO: Certo che sto zitto. È il segreto del confes- 
sionale. i 

L’UOMO CON LA RONCOLA: È un pozzo. 

Don CELESTINO: Inesauribile come la misericordia divina. 

L’uomo con LA ZAPPA: Misericordia o no, il silenzio è una 
buona cosa. Le chiacchiere ci mangiano vivi come le pul. 


ci. Meno male che c’è lei: con quelle sottane se le rac 
coglie tutte. 


Gli uomini ridono: le donne mormorano, fingendosi scan. 
dalizzate. 


Don CELESTINO: Stefano, hai già detto molte sciocchezze. Do 


ve vuoi arrivare? Mi avete già fatto perdere abbastanze 
tempo. 


L’uomo cou FUCILE: Lei sa la verità. Lei ha sentito tutte | 
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campane. Lei sa dov'era Pietro Manconi, quella mattina, 
quando hanno ammazzata Lucia Giorri... Se ci va uno di 
noi la dentro (indica Tufficio del maresciallo) a raccon- | 
tare tutto ció sa cosa succede; ma per lei & diverso... 


La gente approva, uomini e donne. 


..Lì non c’è il silenzio, il pozzo, lì c’è la camera di sicu- 
rezza, per noialtri. Lei sa la verità. 


UNA DONNA: Lo sa come lo sanno gli uccelli del cielo. 
L’UOMO CON IL FUCILE: È così? E allora, perché non va là den- 


tro e lo dice? Se non è certo è un’altra cosa; ma se è cer- 
to, ci vada là dentro e lo dica. Basta questo per salvare un 
innocente: non c’è bisogno di accusare nessun altro. L’as- 
sassino verrà fuori, verrà! 


Nel frattempo il maresciallo è uscito dalla caserma col 


moschetto a tracolla, e aspetta che lo raggiungano due militi. 


MARESCIALLO (intervenendo improvvisamente con sorpresa di 


colui che sta parlando): No, non basta. Non è vero: non 
basta! Siete voi che dovete parlare: voi. Perché non colla- 
borate? La vostra tattica è sempre la stessa: il silenzio. 
Siete come alberi, come rocce. Non si sa mai quello che 
pensate, quello che sapete. Abbiamo interrogato venti 
persone, stasera. Niente! Nel cortile della caserma c’è il 
palo per legare i cavalli quando li ferrano. E va bene! Da 
quando esiste la caserma, c’è il palo. Io non me ne faccio 
niente del palo, né per domare i cavalli né per altro. Ce 
lo lascio solo perché è un prova della vostra ostinazione. 
Voi accusate l’autorità di usare metodi duri, minacce, con- 
fino di polizia. Noi torneremo a usarli, quei metodi, per- 
ché non c’è altro da fare, contro il vostro silenzio. Ma 
finora quanta gente ho proposto io per il confino, da 
quando sono qui? Ditelo. Tu, per esempio! e tu! e tu! 


e tu!... 
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Gli uomini ascoltano impassibili, guardandolo, e non rz 
spondono. 


LA DONNA CON LA MATASSA: Lei non ha mai mandato nessuno a: 
confino, ma... 

MARESCIALLO: Ma voi continuate come prima. | 

LA DONNA CON LA GERLA: Se al suo posto viene un altro ricomint 
cia tutto come prima. Non cambiano. 

LA DONNA CHE FILA: La gente hanno paura. 

MARESCIALLO: È di voi stessi che avete paura. 

L’uomo CON LA ZAPPA: Un tempo la giustizia ognuno se la fa: 
ceva da sé; e nessuno aveva paura; si faceva quello che 
si doveva fare. 


Sono sopraggiunti i due militi, pure armati di moscheti 
to; il maresciallo s’aggiusta il suo sulla spalla, e va via con 
loro. La gente li segue in silenzio con gli occhi, li vede svoli 
tare all angolo. 


LA DONNA CHE FA LA CALZA: Dio mio! Stanno andando a casa 
di Pietro Manconi. 

Don CELESTINO (alPuomo che ha parlato per ultimo): Vos 
credevate di fare giustizia, ma non facevate altro che ag: 
giungere vendetta a vendetta, delitto a delitto. 

LE DONNE: Stanno andando ad arrestare Pietro Manconi. 

Don CELESTINO (infastidito): Ma no, & solo per interrogarlo! 

LA DONNA CHE FA LA CALZA: Succederá un guaio. 

LA DONNA CON LA GERLA: Dio non voglia! 

Don CELESTINO (avviandosi verso la chiesa): Delitto a delitte 
agglungevate. (Si sfrega le mani e batte i piedi). 

L'vomo CON LA RONCOLA (ridendo sarcasticamente): Avevamo 
perduto il conto. 

L’uomo con IL FUCILE: Chi sa quando era cominciato! Cre- 
devano di saperlo, e non lo sapeva nessuno. 

Don CELESTINO (con veemenza, voltandosi ancora una volta): 
Con Caino! Era cominciato con Caino! 

LA DONNA CHE FILA: Si, con Caino. 

L’uomo CON LA ZAPPA: Eravamo tutti stanchi. Eravamo stanchi: 
e più di noi erano stanche le donne. Le donne vollero le 
paci e il perdono; e ci furono paci e perdono giurati nelle 
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mani del Vescovo. Don Celestino, lei s’era messo d'accordo 
con le donne. Era d'accordo con le donne; e fece venire il 
Vescovo; e allora tutti — Piras, Manconi, Serra, Oggiano, 
Pistis — tutti giurammo sul Vangelo che la giustizia da 
quel momento dovevamo lasciarla fare ai carabinieri. (Gri- 
dando): Beh, che cosa hanno fatto da allora? Cosa hanno 
fatto? Cosa avete fatto tutti quanti? Maledetti voi! 


Don Celestino si allontana agitando le mani sopra la 
testa: la gente mormora, approva, discute. A un tratto, di corsa, 
dalla parte dove sono spariti i carabinieri con il maresciallo, 
arriva Adelaia Manconi. 


ADELAIA: Aiuto! Aiuto! Madonna santissima del Rosario! La 
giustizia in casa nostra! Aiuto! Sono tornati in casa no- 
stra! Sono tornati! 


Molte donne le vanno incontro, la circondano, cercano di 
calmarla: anche alcuni uomini si avvicinano, mentre altri 
osservano e ascoltano da lontano. 


ADELAIA: Di nuovo i carabinieri in casa nostra! Di nuovo in 
casa nostra! Voglio parlare col giudice. Lasciatemi. (Si di- 
rige verso la caserma; le donne la trattengono). Lasciatemi. 

LE DONNE: Non andare, Adelaia, non andare: dicci quello 
ch’é successo. 

ADELAIA: Mio marito: sono venuti di nuovo a cercare mio 
marito. Lasciatemi! Come allora, come quindici anni fa. 
Il giudice lo sa ch’è innocente. Voglio parlare col giudice. 
Pietro & scappato dall’orto. Gli spareranno. 

L'UOMO CON LA ZAPPA: Da che parte è andato? 

ADELAIA: Dall’orto. Ha preso il fucile: & scappato. 

JNA DONNA: Oh Gesù! Gesù! 

VIOLTE DONNE: Oh Gesù! Gesù! Signora del Rosario aiutatelo! 

ADELAIA: Lasciatemi andare dal giudice. Lui lo può salvare. 
Se ci va lui, mio marito si lascia prendere. 
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Le donne la lasciano. Adelaia si precipita contro le sba | 
re del cancello chiuso, le scuote. Un carabiniere di guardià 
prc | la invita ad andarsene. 


y ApeLala: Voglio parlare col giudice! (Gridando): Giudice An: 
dI tonio Sollài! Ci vada lei da mio marito! Mio marito 1d: 
Ja conosce, ci vada lei. Voglio parlare col giudice! Voglid: 
Di: parlare col giudice! 


Alcuni carabinieri escono dalla caserma, aprono il cana 
Es cello, trascinano dentro Adelaia che si dibatte. Il cancello vie: 


Be, ne richiuso. 


ALCUNE DONNE: Tutto per colpa di quella disgraziata. 

ra — Tutto per colpa di quella Domenica Sale. : 

— Eravamo in pace! 

— Hanno fatto bene a rinchiuderla. 

— Si, a rinchiuderla. 

A ALCUNE ALTRE: Lasciate stare! Lei è innocente. | 

E : — Non avete cuore! Che colpa ne ha lei! E un’innocente! 
— È un’innocente! Non è sua la colpa. 

L’uomo CON LA RONCOLA: Se ha preso il fucile è segno che non 
vuole lasciarsi arrestare. 

L'vomo coL FUCILE: Si è rovinato. Era meglio se non scap. 
pava. 

L’uomo CON LA ZAPPA: Ora succede un guaio. 

L’uomo CON LA RONCOLA: Il fucile non lo ha preso per i cara: 

an binieri. Pietro Manconi sa quello che deve fare. 

‘a L’uomo CON UN FASCIO DI GIUNCHI: Non è un bambino. 

Ge L’Uomo CON LA ZAPPA: Succedera un guaio. 

L'vomo CON I GIUNCHI: lo me ne vado a casa. Devo foraggia- 

$ re le bestie. 

L’uomo con LA RONCOLA: lo devo ancora portarle a bere. 


y 


Quelli che hanno parlato per ultimi si avviano; gli altri 
li seguono, con le donne, a gruppetti, isolati. Si odono in lon 
Su tananza il pianto e le grida di Adelaia. Restano soltanto le 
donne che abitano nelle case sulla piazzetta, sedute sugli sca 


lini, appoggiate agli stipiti; poi anch'esse, chiamati i bambini 
st ritirano e chiudono le porte. 
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Caserma: ufficio del maresciallo. Tardo pomeriggio del- 
lo stesso giorno. Il giudice, il maresciallo, un brigadiere, un 
piantone. 


MARESCIALLO (che è appena rientrato): Nessuno qui può rag- 
giungere un uomo che abbia un vantaggio di tre minuti. 
I tre minuti diventano sei, dodici, ventiquattro, e l’uomo 
sparisce inghiottito dalla terra. A meno di non sparare 
fino a che è in vista. 

GIUDICE: Se lei si fosse limitato a mandare a chiamare Man- 
coni, ora Manconi sarebbe qui. Di fronte alla minaccia 
di tre moschetti, si mette in salvo scappando. È quello che 
avrei fatto anch’io al suo posto. Che cosa intende fare 
adesso? 

MARESCIALLO: Battere la campagna. Cercarlo nei posti ch’e 
solito frequentare. Fargli la posta. Insomma, quello che 
si fa sempre in-casi simili. Il Manconi si è sottratto con 
la fuga all’interrogatorio e si è reso colpevole di porto 
abusivo d’arma. (Pausa). Ce n’è abbastanza. 


Bussano alla porta: un piantone dice che Don Celesti- 
no vuole parlare col giudice. 


GiupicE: lo non posso interferire, in questo; è di sua com- 
petenza. Ma se fossi in lei, non avrei fretta. Sono sicuro 
che Manconi si presenta da solo. (Fa cenno al piantone 
di far entrare il sacerdote). 

Don CELESTINO: Signor giudice... signor Maresciallo... 

GiupicE: Reverendo... 

Don CELESTINO: Quella donna, Adelaia, era venuta per par- 
lare signor giudice... À stata arrestata. Va bene che il 
marito... 

MARESCIALLO (interrompendolo bruscamente): Reverendo, non 
& stata arrestata, & stata trattenuta. E diverso. 

Don CELESTINO: Una differenza grandissima, lo capisco; ma 
per lei, per la donna, & la stessa cosa, €... 
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MARESCIALLO: È stata trattenuta per precauzione, era fuori dì 
sé. Urlava, dava in escandescenze. 

Don CELESTINO: Voleva soltanto parlare col signor giudice: 

MaresciaLLo: Non ho a disposizione infermieri specializzati: 
per queste operazioni, reverendo. I miei uomini fanno 
quello che possono. Se una donna si mette a fare una 
scenata fuori del cancello, che cosa dobbiamo fare? 
meno che possiamo fare è di portarla dentro fino a che 
non si calma. 

Don CELESTINO: Ma allora, se si è calmata potete farla uscire: 

MARESCIALLO (resta impassibile e guarda il giudice). 

Giupice: Se si è calmata, uscirà. Però tenga presente che Por: 
dine pubblico non è di mia competenza. Ne è responsa» 
bile il maresciallo. Io istruisco un processo istruttorios 
anzi un supplemento d'inchiesta con la collaborazione 
dell'Arma. 

Don CELESTINO: Dunque, non può uscire. Posso almeno parlar- 
le io, un momento? Solo un momento. Se lei... 

MARESCIALLO (prevenendo il giudice): Il marito di questa don 
na è latitante. 

Don CELESTINO: È una grossa parola! Guardi, maresciallo, 
Manconi è un uomo equilibrato. Non ne fa colpi di testa. 
Io penso... 

GIupIcE: Reverendo, le assicuro che la moglie di Manconi 
verrà messa in libertà al più presto possibile, e in tutti 
i casi prima di notte — se non intervengono nuovi fatti... 
Lei intanto, se vuole, può parlarle. Le dica che anch'io 
desidero parlarle. Sarà libera subito dopo che le avrò fat- 
to alcune domande. 

Don CELESTINO: Adelaia Manconi chiedeva questo: voleva par- 
lare con lei, signor giudice, ma... come dire? non in stato 
di arresto, perché... 

MARESCIALLO (bruscamente): Io debbo andare, signor giudice, 
comandi! 

Don CELESTINO (esce accompagnato dal brigadiere). 

GIUDICE (dominandosi a fatica): Maresciallo, lei sa benissimo 
che io non comando niente: chiedo soltanto la collabo- 
razione a cui lei è tenuto. Non ho bisogno d’altro. Lei 
si regoli come meglio crede, ma sappia che io non ho 
bisogno di avere qui Pietro Manconi subito. Devo parla- 
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re con altre tre o quattro persone, con calma, senza che 
succeda niente altro nel frattempo. Niente altro. Si acco- 
modi, vada pure. 

MARESCIALLO: lo sono pronto a fare tutto cid che lei desidera 
signor giudice: tutto ció che posso entro i limiti della 
legge. 

GIUDICE: lo le chiedo forse qualcosa che & contro la legge? 


MarEscIALLO: Signor no. 
GrupicE: Sospenda la ricerca di Manconi fino a quando io 


non avro finito gli interrogatori. 
MARESCIALLO: Va bene; ma una pattuglia è già partita. 
GIUDICE: La fermi. 
MARESCIALLO: Signor si (esce). 
UN PIANTONE: Signor giudice, hanno rintracciato Bore San- 
tona. 
GIUDICE: Fatelo entrare. 


Bore SANTONA (entra con il berretto in mano; non saluta 


nessuno). 

GIUDICE: Voi siete Salvatore Santona, detto Bore? 

SANTONA: Signorsi, Santona Salvatore, di Gaspare. 

GiudicE (sfogliando e leggendo qua e la gli atti del vecchio 
processo): Il giorno 5 marzo 1928, alle ore 10 del mattino, 
in località monte Alcu, vi trovavate in compagnia di 
Pietro Virdis... 

Bore SANTONA: Non in compagnia. Eravamo ognuno per suo 
conto. 

GIUDICE: Qui dice in compagnia. 

Bore SANTONA: Signor no: ognuno col suo branco. Quella 
mattina non ci siamo nemmeno parlati. 

Giupice: Ma eravate là tutti e due? 

Bore SANTONA: Si, tutti e due. 

Giupice: A che distanza eravate uno dall’altro? 

Bore SANTONA (dopo averci pensato): Circa duecento metri. 

GiupicE: Voi vedevate Virdis e Virdis vedeva voi. 

Bore SANTONA: Signor no. Eravamo in mezzo ai cespugli, non 
ci vedevamo. 

GIUDICE: Questa circostanza non è rilevata. Come sapevate 
che si trattava di Pietro Virdis, se non lo vedevate? Po- 


teva trattarsi di un’altra persona. 
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Bore SANTONA: Signor no: io sapevo ch’era lui e lui sapeva i 
ch’ero io. 
Giupice: Come potete provarlo? 
| Bore SANTONA: Non posso provarlo. Ma lo so di certo, ch'era i 
3 lui. Noi due abbiamo Vabitudine di suonare la trunfa,, 
| quando siamo soli; e, a volte, ci rispondiamo. Suoniamo » 
y delle arie; o anche canzonette. (Si leva di tasca uno scac- : 
+ ciapensieri e lo mostra al giudice). Ma per lo più le so-: 
i lite arie. 
È GIUDICE: Per esempio? 
Di. Bore SANTONA: Beh... (Si porta alla bocca lo strumento e fa 
sentire una specie di ronzio armonioso). Questo si sente : 
st a distanza. Quando eravamo soldati, io e Virdis, se ci met». 
| tevano dentro ci mettevamo in contatto suonando la 
7 trunfa. (Ride). Ci dicevamo anche le notizie, se le cose | 
4 andavano bene o male. 
GIUDICE: Suonando? 
Bore SANTONA: Suonando. 
E, GIUDICE: A distanza? 
Bore SANTONA: A distanza. Quel giorno io ho sentito la trunfa 
di Virdis e ho risposto. Siamo rimasti li, ognuno dov’era, 
3 e le pecore pascolavano. 
GiuDICE: Si, questo è scritto. Ma leggendo qui sembrerebbe 
dA che voi due foste assieme. 
% Bore SANTONA: Assieme, ma come ho detto: assieme a di 
; stanza. 
; GıupicE: Poi avete visto, in uno spiazzo avanti a voi, un uo- 


mo scappare, alla distanza di cinquecento metri circa, 
‘ sparire nel bosco, e avete riconosciuto Pietro Manconi. 
a Bore SANTONA: Ci è sembrato di riconoscere Pietro Manconi: 
«i deve essere scritto così. 

A GIUDICE: Vi siete contraddetti diverse volte; ma in un primo 
Ss momento avete detto ch'era Pietro Manconi. 

Bore Sanrona: Non al giudice che ci ha interrogato, e nem- 
Be... meno ai carabinieri: lo abbiamo detto parlando con la 
Be. gente, quando siamo tornati al paese. In paese, tornando, 
abbiamo saputo ch’era stata ammazzata Lucia Giorri e che 
avevano arrestato Pietro Manconi, e allora io dissi che lo 
avevo visto e che era lui. Lo avevano gia arrestato, prima 
della nostra testimonianza. Ma quando mi interrogó il 
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maresciallo Malatesti e poi il giudice istruttore dissi che 
non ero sicuro, e mi minacciarono di mettermi dentro 
per reticenza. Non è stata una faccenda molto semplice. 
Per aver detto una parola imprudente, ecco che sono di 
nuovo qui. E forse non dissi nemmeno una parala: basta 
un gesto, e gli altri capiscono quello che vogliono. 

Giupice: Ma subito, quando vedeste l’uomo, cosa diceste a 
Virdis? 

Bore SANTONA: Niente, signor giudice. Eravamo disianti due- 
cento metri. lo smisi di suonare la trunfa, e d’improvviso 
smise anche lui: così capii che anche lui l’aveva visto; ma 
non ci avvicinammo l’uno all’altro. Dopo un poco io mos- 
si il branco, e Pietro Virdis anche, ognuno per conto suo. 
Ci rivedemmo in paese solo il giorno dopo, e dopo che 
ognuno di noi aveva già parlato con altri — per nostra 
disgrazia. Perché se prima avessimo parlato tra noi... eh! 
ci avremmo pensato, prima di dire sciocchezze. 

«Giupice: Dunque non siete sicuro che l’uomo che avete visto 
scappare quel giorno a monte Alcu fosse Pietro Manconi? 

Bore SANTONA: Se non ero sicuro allora, come posso essere 
sicuro adesso? 

GIUDICE: Potete andare. Anzi aspettate di là. (Fa cenno al 
piantone): Fate entrare Virdis. 

Pietro VirDis (entra col berretto in mano). 

Giupice: Voi siete Pietro Virdis? 

Virpis: Virdis Pietro, fu Carmelo. 

Giupice (sfogliando gli atti del vecchio processo): Voi confer- 
mate la deposizione resa circa i fatti accaduti in località 
monte Alcu il 5 marzo 1928? 

Virpis: Io mi ricordo poco di quello che dissi allora, ma lo 
confermo perché dissi la verità. 

Giupice (leggendo): « Trovandomi in località monte Alcu, la 
mattina del 5 marzo 1928, in compagnia di Santona Sal. 
vatore, detto Bore, vidi in uno spiazzo, a circa cinque- 
cento metri di distanza... ». Eravate in compagnia di San- 
tona Salvatore? 

Virpis: Sisignore, in compagnia di Santona. 

Giupice: Non avete niente da aggiungere, niente da precisare, 
a questo proposito? 

Virpis: Come sarebbe a dire? 
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GrupicE: Dal punto dove eravate, vedevate Santona? 

Virpis: Non lo vedevo a causa degli alberi. 

Grupice: Come sapevate ch’era Santona? 

Virpis: Come? Beh... lo sapevo. Sentivo i campani delle pe: - 
core. 

Giupice: Poteva essere un’altra persona, un altro branco. 

Virpis: Nossignore. Il branco di Bore lo conosco dai cam». 
pani. Hanno un suono diverso. Li riconoscerei dovunque, , 
Il vento veniva dalla mia parte. 

Grunice: Non vedevate Santona ma sapevate ch’era li. | 

VIRDIS: Certo. 

GIUDICE: A che distanza? 

Virpis: Circa duecento metri. 

GiupicE: Voi stavate suonando lo scacciapensieri. 

Virvis: Lo scaccia che cosa? 

GIUDICE: La trunfa. 

Virpis: Ah si, si; non me lo ricordavo. Certo. Allora la suo» 
navo sempre, quand’ero in campagna. 

GIUDICE: Usate suonarla ancora? 


VIRDIS (con sorpresa): Sì, qualche volta. 

GIUDICE (riprendendo la lettura dal punto in cui l'aveva in- 
terrotta): « ...vidi in uno spiazzo un uomo che riconobbi 
per Pietro Manconi... ». 

Virpis: Mi scusi, ma io dissi: mi parve di riconoscere. 

GIUDICE: Siete sicuro di avere detto così? Pensateci bene, è 
passato tanto tempo. Cercate di ricordarvi e parlate senza 
timore. Dunque, riconosceste Pietro Manconi, o per lo me- 
no pensaste che quello era Pietro Manconi. 

Vimnis: No, signor giudice: nel primo momento non pensai 
che era Pietro Manconi, ci pensai dopo. 

Grunice: Dopo? cioè quando? 

Vmpis: Il giorno dopo, in paese. Quando ho sentito racconta- 
re il fatto accaduto il giorno prima a monte Alcu proprio 
mentre io ero là con le pecore, mi sono ricordato dell’uomo 
che scappava, ma sono stato zitto. Poi ho pensato che se si 
veniva a sapere che ero là e che non lo avevo detto, po- 
tevo essere incolpato anche io. Allora ho detto che c’ero e 
che avevo visto un uomo così e così, senza far nomi. La 
stessa cosa aveva fatto Bore Santona. L’uomo che aveva- 
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mo visto somigliava a Pietro Manconi, ch’era stato ar- 
restato. 


'Gruvrc: Voi dite che somigliava, ma allora faceste il nome 

| di Manconi. 

Virpis: lo non feci mai nomi. Dissi si o no, secondo le doman- 
de. Si oppure no. Rispondendo a quel modo, si oppure no, 
risultava che era. 

GiupicE: Nel primo momento, quando vedeste l’uomo scap- 
pare, non pensaste a Manconi? 

Vmmnis: Nossignore. 

Grupice: A chi pensaste? 

VirDis: A nessuno. 

GiupicE: Eppure dovete aver pensato a qualcuno. Non vi 
chiedo di accusare, vi chiedo solo quale nome vi passò 
nella mente, in quell’istante. 

Virpis: Vede, eravamo vicino al podere di Lucia Giorri, dove, 
di solito, lavorava il genero, Battista Lobina, che somi- 
glia a Manconi: la stessa corporatura, la stessa altezza, e 
anche i baffi li portavano allo stesso modo, lunghi. Quin- 
di io ho pensato a lui. Ma nemmeno il suo nome ho fatto. 
In paese poi, quando ho detto «uomo così e così », il 
giorno dopo, quelli hanno detto che era Manconi. 

GiupicE: Battista Lobina detto Tazùba. 

Virpis: Si, Tazùba. 

Giupice: Quindi voi non escludete che possa essere stato lui 
a uccidere Lucia Giorri. 

Virpis (vivamente): Signor giudice, lei mi fa dire cose che io 
non voglio dire. Io... 

BRIGADIERE: State attento a come parlate, Virdis! 

GIUDICE (pacatamente): State tranquillo, non voglio farvi dire 
niente di più di quanto avete detto. 

Virpis (preoccupato): Ma io... 

GIUDICE: Quanto avete detto mi basta. Vi ringrazio. (Fa un 
cenno al piantone, che accompagna Virdis e fa entrare 
Minnia Giorri). 
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Scena III 


24 Il giudice si è avvicinato alla finestra, Tha aperta, ha 
acceso la sigaretta. La piazza è deserta; sta scendendo la sera. | 
Tornando alla scrivania, dopo aver chiuso la finestra, si tro. 
va davanti la donna, e resta un poco a guardarla in silenzio. . 
La donna sostiene lo sguardo, immobile. Stando appoggiato ak: 
È: la scrivania, in piedi, il giudice la considera a lungo; poi, co- . 
me riscuotendosi a fatica da una profonda meditazione, spe- 
gne la sigaretta e, girando attorno alla scrivania, fa cenno ab. 
la donna di sedersi e si siede a sua volta. 


GIUDICE: Prego, s’accomodi! 
Minnia (guardando il giudice con meraviglia, si siede lent 
5 mente): Grazie. 
GIUDICE: Stavo pensando... stavo pensando una cosa... è 
MINNIA (annuisce e aspetta). a 
Wir GIUDICE: ...cosi, per mio conto... La mattina del 5 mari 
e 1928... Stavo pensando: quella mattina... una persona ven- 
ne da lei, tra le undici e mezzo e mezzogiorno... i 
Minnìa (ha un lieve sussulto, ma si riprende subito): Vermenii 
in tanti, a casa mia, quel giorno. 
GIUDICE: La folla: lei parla della folla che venne gridando 
da Monte Alcu. È 
E MINNIA: Si, signore. 1 
& Giunice: Bene! ma io dico... ma io mi riferisco a una sola 
pe persona che ando da lei, quella mattina, prima della folla. 
De Minnia: lo questo non me lo ricordo. Sono passati quindici. 
be anni. E Ber quel giorno, lei pud immaginare la confusio- 


20 ne che c'era in casa nostra. È 
GIUDICE: Capisco: ma si tratta di un fatto importante. | 
Minnia: lo non lo ricordo. 


9 GrupicE: Eppure dovrebbe cercare di ricordarsi. Cerchi bene 
> nella memoria... 


| Entra il brigadiere, che si mette in piedi accanto alla ja 
"i nestra, dopo aver salutato con un batter di tacchi. 
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GIUDICE: Comunque ne parleremo piü tardi. Ora mi dica: 
lei è Giorri Minnìa, in Lobina, della fu Giorri Lucia e di 
N. N. 

MINNIA: Si, signore. 

GIUDICE: Da quanto tempo suo marito si & allontanato dal 
paese? 

MINNIA: Sono tredici anni... circa tredici. 

GIUDICE (esaminando gli atti): Tredici anni e cinque mesi. 

MINNIA: Lì c’è scritto tutto. 

GIUDICE (sorridendo, come tra sé): Non proprio tutto: però 
alcune cose sono registrate con molta precisione. Lei ha 
notizie di suo marito? sa dove si trova? 

MINNiA: Son più di tre anni che non scrive. L’ultima lettera 
l’ha spedita da Massaua. 

GIUDICE: E prima scriveva spesso? 

MINNIA: Ogni tanto. 

BRIGADIERE (intervenendo, con rudezza): Quante volte al mese? 

MINNIA (si volta con calma a guardarlo, e risponde senza fret. 

ta): Al mese? 

BRICADIERE (c.s.): Quante volte in un anno? 

GIUDICE (con fermezza e distacco): Brigadiere, per favore, mi 
chiami Lica Nonnis e Costantina Oggiano: le faccia en- 
trare tra cinque minuti. 

BRIGADIERE: Signorsì. (Batte i tacchi: nellatte di uscire, si 
ferma un momento a sentire la risposta di Minnìa e sor- 
ride compiaciuto). 

MinnìA: Scriveva ogni due mesi, ogni tre mesi, secondo... A 
volte le lettere si perdevano. Lui almeno diceva così, che 
si erano perdute. 

Giupice: Lei non ha mai pensato di raggiungerlo in Africa? 

MINNÍA (con tono di commiserazione verso se stessa): È Africa 
anche qui, signor giudice. Anche qui si sta abbastanza ma- 
le, senza andare in Africa. E poi qui un po’ di roba ce 
l’abbiamo. 

Giupice: Perché suo marito invece è andato in Africa, se ave- 
vate da vivere? 

Minnis: Noi donne ci accontentiamo di poco, lui voleva fare 
fortuna. Non si accontentava. 

Giupice: Andavate d’accordo? 
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Minnia: Si, andavamo d’accordo. Ci eravamo sposati da poco: 
Poi è partito. Non so cos’abbia fatto, là. È passato tantu 
tempo, e dava poche notizie, quando scriveva. Parlava dil 
una concessione che gli dovevano dare; ma è certo chei 
fortuna non ne ha fatto. Poi è venuta la guerra... Cosil.... 

Giupice: Prima di sposare lei, Battista Lobina era al servizios 
di sua madre come servo di campagna? | 

MinnìA: Lavorava per noi, lo pagavamo a mese. | 

Grunice: Battista Lobina era a conoscenza del testamento chet 
sua madre aveva fatto a suo favore? Voglio dire... 

MINNIA: Si, signore, era a conoscenza. 


Il Brigadiere bussa e introduce Lica Nonnis e Costanti- 
na Oggiano, le quali, dopo aver salutato, si mettono con le 
spalle contro la parete come due scolare in castigo. Lica es 
sorda e soltanto Costantina riesce a farsi capire da lei, con mi 
mica adeguata, per lunga consuetudine. 


Giupice (rivolgendosi alle due vecchie): Il giorno 5 marzo 
1928, alle dieci del mattino, mentre il treno delle Com- 
plementari stava facendo manovra — e quando fa manovra: 
fischia in modo diverso di quando arriva o parte, no? 
voi due, Lica Nònnis e Costantina Oggiano, dove vi tro» 
vavate? siete in grado di ricordarvelo? 

CoSTANTINA (senza esitare): Sissignore, noi eravamo a Su 
Bardu. 

GIUDICE (indicando Lica, che non ha risposto): E voi? 

CosTANTINA: Lei non ci sente, è orba. 

BrIGADIERE: Volete dire sorda. 

CosTANTINA: Lei la locomotiva non l’ha sentita. 

BRIGADIERE: Potete chiederglielo? 

CosTANTINA (guarda il Brigadiere meravigliata, poi, con la con 
sueta mimica, rivolge a Lica la domanda. Lica fa cenni 
di diniego). 

GiupIcE: Che non abbia sentito il fischio lo sapevamo, ma non 
ci ha detto se era o no a Su Bardu. 

Lica (continua a dire di no, di no, a gesti; fino a quando Co- 
stantina non le spiega che cosa il giudice vuol sapere; 
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quando ha capito la nuova domanda fa energici gesti di 
assenso). 


GIUDICE: Dunque eravate a Su Bardu. 

COSTANTINA: Sissignore. 

GIUDICE: A che ora siete uscite di casa, per andarci? 

COSTANTINA (dopo essersi consultata con la sorda): Alle sette. 

GIUDICE: Può darsi. Però alle otto circa — qui ci sono diverse 
testimonianze concordanti... — siete state viste in compa- 
gnia della defunta Lucia Giorri nei pressi dell'abbevera- 
toio pubblico. Poi il porcaro Angelo Pistis vi ha viste sul- 
la strada di Monte Alcu, sempre in compagnia della de- 
funta. 

CoSTANTINA: Andavamo a far legna nel podere di Lucia: ci an- 
davamo sempre. 

Giupice: Lo so. E quella mattina avete fatto legna nel podere 
di Lucia? 

COSTANTINA: Sissignore, un fascio per una, mentre Lucia dava 

i il fieno ai buoi. Ci teneva i buoi, nel chiuso. 

GIUDICE: Un fascio per una. Ci avete messo un po’ di tempo, 
allora. Quanto tempo? 

COSTANTINA: Non so quanto. Un po’ di tempo. Raccoglievamo 
la legna secca. Poi ce ne siamo andate, siamo andate a 
Su Bardu. 

GIUDICE: Sapete quanto dista Su Bardu da Monte Alcu? Dodi- 
ci chilometri, Ci vogliono almeno tre ore, camminando a 
passo svelto, e senza carichi: voi invece avevate i vostri 
fasci di legna. 

COSTANTINA: Sissignore. 

GIUDICE: A mezzogiorno, poco prima che si sapesse dell’assas- 
sinio di Lucia Giorri, voi siete state viste in paese da diver- 
se persone, mentre, assieme, rientravate a casa. 

CosTANTINA: Sissignore. 

Giupice: D'accordo. Ma alle dieci dove eravate? alle dieci, 
mentre il trenino fischiava, dove eravate? 

CosTANTINA: A Su Bardu. 

BRIGADIERE: State bene attenta, Costantina Oggiano: voi pote- 
te essere incriminata per falso. Ci sentite bene? avete 
sentito la domanda? Tre ore per andare a Su Bardu, tre 
ore per tornare... in tutto sei ore... E allora? 
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Giupice (con fermezza e distacco): Brigadiere, per cortesia, . 
vuole chiamare Francesca Giorri? Può farla entrare an-- 
che subito. 

BRIGADIERE: Signorsì. (Uscendo si ferita sull’uscio e guarda Co- 
stantina scuotendo la testa). Ma chi ve le fa dire queste 
fesserie! 

Grunice: Voi eravate a Monte Alcu, quando il trenino stava 
fischiando, non a Su Bardu. E a Monte Alcu avete visto: 
quello ch’è successo, lo avete visto e siete scappate, la- 
sciando lì il fascio di legna... E forse qualcuno vi ha mi-- 
nacciato. È così? 

CosTANTINA: Noi eravamo a Su Bardu. | 

GIUDICE: Avete sentito il fischio del trenino? Voi, dico, non: 
quella lì. Lo avete sentito sì o no? | 

CosTANTINA: L’ho sentito: ha fischiato cinque volte. ; 

GIUDICE: Cinque volte. Bene! Da Su Bardu il trenino non si! 
sente fischiare, mentre da Monte Alcu si sente. 


(11 Brigadiere introduce Francesca Giorri). 


FRANCESCA: Buonasera!... Buonasera!... Ciao, zia Lica!... Ciao, 
zia Costantina!... Ciao, Minnia!... 

GrupicE: Voi siete Giorri Francesca in Mültinu, di Giorri Lu- 
cia e di N.N.? 

FRANCESCA (correggendolo): E del fu N. N. 

GIUDICE (perplesso): Come? 

Francesca: Nostro padre é morto anche lui. 

GIUDICE: Vostro marito vive con voi? 

FRANCESCA: Nossignore, vive con Francesca Pillonis: un’altra 
Francesca. Si vede che s'era affezionato al nome. 

GIUDICE: Abitate con vostra sorella? 

FRANCESCA: Prima abitavo nella mia parte della casa. Sono set» 
te anni che Pabbiamo affittata. Siccome eravamo rimaste 
sole, tutt’e due, da una parte Puna e da una parte l’altra, 
abbiamo detto: « Perché non affittiamo una delle due? » 
E abbiamo affittato la mia parte. Il guadagno e diviso, ma 
non si prendono nemmeno i soldi delle tasse. 

GIUDICE: Andate d'accordo con vostra sorella? 

FRANCESCA (scuotendo la testa): Litighiamo sempre. Abbiamo 
sempre litigato, io e Minnia. Abbiamo un brutto carat- 
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| tere. Anch’io, sa? Litigavo sempre anche con mamma (si 
| asciuga gli occhi). 

GIUDICE: E per questo che vostra madre ha fatto testamento a 
favore di Minnia, lasciando a voi soltanto metä della casa? 
FRANCESCA: La colpa & di mio marito: non si potevano vedere, 


lui e mamma. Ci sono andata di mezzo io. Vero, zia Co- 
| stantina? 


COSTANTINA (annuendo): Eh! 

FRANCESCA: Siamo disgraziate, con gli uomini, noi: siamo co- 
si di razza. 

GIUDICE: Negli ultimi tempi vostra madre voleva distruggere 
il testamento e reintegrarvi nei vostri diritti natural. 
Perché? 

FRANCESCA: A me? No no! 

GrupicE: Eppure c’è chi lo ha sentito dire da vostra madre. 

FRANCESCA : Lo diceva per sfogarsi, quando litigava con Min- 
nia: era uno sfogo di parole, ma non aveva importanza. 

GIUDICE: Anche lei, Minnìa, pensa che non aveva importanza? 

MINNIA: Non aveva importanza nemmeno il testamento. Né 
farlo né disfarlo. Quel testamento e’è, ora, ma la nostra 
roba è in comune. Io non l’ho mai tirato fuori, il testa- 
mento, se no sarei io la padrona della roba. 

FRANCESCA: Sì, questo è vero. Litighiamo, ma per sciocchezze; 

_ mai per questioni d’interesse. È che abbiamo un brutto ca- 
rattere. Ecco cos'è. Ma quel poco che ci è rimasto è di 
tutte due: mio e suo (indica Minnìa). 

GIUDICE: Comunque vostra madre aveva deciso di andare dal 
notaio per annullare il testamento. 

FRANCESCA: Mia madre? E lei come lo sa? (Indicando le car- 
te della vecchia istruttoria): c’è scritto lì? 

GIUDICE (a Minnia): Lei sa che sua madre doveva andare a 
Tempio? dal notaio? 

MINNIA (calma): No, signore 

GiupicE: Allora cerchiamo di ricostruire i fatti. Il testamento 
di sua madre a suo favore, Minnìa Giorri, risale... lei ri- 
corda la data? 

Minnia: Mi dispiace, signor giudice, ma non me la ricordo. 

Giupice (sfogliando gli atti): risale... ecco qui: risale al 9 apri- 
le 1927: un anno, un mese e due giorni prima del vostro 
matrimonio con il Lobina. 
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MINNia: In quel tempo mamma aveva litigato con il marito di 
Francesca: era un dispetto fatto a lui, a Felice Mültinu. 


Giupice: Sua madre andò a vivere con lei, Minnia, dopo il sue 
matrimonio? 

Minnia: lo vivevo con mamma, e con lei rimasi dopo spo- 
sata. 


Grunice: E questo benché sua sorella fosse sola, perché infatti i 


il marito di Francesca, Mùltinu, era in carcere per furto 
di bestiame, se non sbaglio. 
BRIGADIERE: Furto e rapina a mano armata, signor giudice. 


Francesca: E là stava bene, lui, tranquillo e beato: ci rimase : 


cinque anni e quando uscì era tutto finito. 
BRICADIERE: Chi vi ha chiesto niente? State zitta! silenzio! 


Giupice: Brigadiere... (guarda l’orologio) vuol sentire se ci. 


sono notizie del maresciallo? dovrebbe essere qui, ormai. 


BRIGADIERE (con esagerata rigidità): Signorsì (batte i tacchi e 


esce). 
GIUDICE: A quanto vedo dagli atti, vostra madre (si rivolge 


tanto a Minnìa che a Francesca), dopo un certo tempo, 


si ritirò a vivere in una stanza isolata dal resto della casa. 
Si faceva anche da mangiare da sé, per suo conto. 

FRANCESCA: Sissignore. La stanza dà in un cortile, dove prima 
ci tenevamo il maiale. Sa, anche lei aveva un brutto carat- 
tere, la buonanima. 

GIUDICE (a Minnìa): È così come dice sua sorella? 

MINNIA: Mi dispiace dirlo, signor giudice, ma è così, mamma 
aveva un carattere difficile. 

GiupicE: Dite, Francesca Mùltinu, vostra madre andava d’ac- 
cordo con il marito di vostra sorella? con Battista Lobina? 

Francesca: Andava d’accordo? Mah! veramente con Battista 
non litigava mai. Andava d’accordo, Minnìa? (Minnìa re- 
sta impassibile). Litigare proprio no, ma il merito era di 
Battista, non della buonanima. 

GIUDICE: Cosa volete dire? 

Francesca: Non l'ho mai sentita litigare con Battista. Se lei 
gridava, lui stava zitto, non le rispondeva. Era come un ra- 
gazzo, davanti a mia madre. 


GIUDICE: Questo vostro cognato, Battista Lobina aveva un so- 
prannome. 


FRANCESCA: Lo chiamavamo Tazüba. 
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GIUDICE: Anche voi lo chiamavate cosi? 

FRANCESCA: Quando non c’era, qualche volta, parlando con gli 
altri. 

GIUDICE: E parlando con vostra sorella? 

Francesca: Solo prima che si sposassero. Poi non piu. 

Grupice: E vostra madre lo chiamava Tazùba? 

Francesca: Mamma sì, quand’era arrabbiata o quando vole- 
va prenderlo in giro. 

Giupice: Allora si arrabbiava. Poco fa avete detto che non 

| litigavano. 

Francesca: Non litigavano perché lui non rispondeva. Biso- 
gna essere in due, per litigare. Ma lei faceva di tutto. Lo 
trattava anche male. Ma lui si lasciava dire qualsiasi co- 
sa, da mamma. 

Giupice: Minnia Lobina... (Minnia ha un leggero sussulto sen- 
tendosi chiamare con il nome del marito), mi dica: le ri- 
sulta che sua madre... Prima però devo darle un chiari- 
mento, devo precisare — stia bene a sentire — devo pre- 
cisare che lei può rifiutarsi di rispondere, trattandosi di 
suo marito. Sta a lei rispondere o rifiutarsi di rispondere. 
Le risulta che sua madre abbia minacciato suo marito, per 
qualche ragione, di annullare il testamento fatto a suo fa- 
vore, quel testamento che per voi due sorelle (indica Min- 
nìa e Francesca) non aveva nessun valore ma che per lui 
invece aveva valore pieno e che gli dava particolari diritti 
ai quali mai avrebbe voluto rinunciare? Le risulta che sua 
madre abbia fatto a suo marito questa minaccia? 

MINNIA: Non mi risulta. Può darsi che gliel’abbia fatta, ma 
non mi risulta. Lui non me lo disse. 

Giupice: Due giorni prima della morte, sua madre lasciò la 
sua camera e andò in casa di sua sorella Francesca. 
Perché? 

Minnis: Non so perché. Ogni tanto ci andava, senza nessuna 
ragione. 

Francesca: È vero. Ogni tanto me la vedevo capitare. Ma dopo 
qualche giorno se ne tornava nella sua stanza. 

Minnìa: In quei giorni avevamo i muratori in casa. lo volevo 
farle ripulire la stanza con una mano di calce, ma lei chiu- 
se a chiave e se ne andò. Forse fu per questo che andò via. 
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Grupice: La chiave di quella stanza non ce Paveva la morta, . 
ma suo marito, e fu lui a consegnarla al maresciallo Mala-- 
testi la sera del 5 marzo. Risulta qui dal verbale. Il mare-- 
sciallo Malatesti ha lasciato un elenco accurato degli og-- 
getti rinvenuti nella camera della morta: tra le altre cose 

un fagottino con tutto l’occorrente per un breve viag | 

fazzoletti, un pettine, una boccetta di collirio, due pere, ; 
due uova sode, un pezzo di pane, un temperino ecc.; e: 
inoltre una busta con dentro una copia del testamento e? 
le lettere del notaio. Questo toglie ogni dubbio sulle in-- 
tenzioni di sua madre, circa il viaggio. E poiché suo mari. - 
to si era impossessato della chiave, è lecito pensare che: 
sia stato lui a impedirglielo. 

MINNiA (vivamente): E perché mio marito allora non ha tol. - 
to di mezzo tutta quella roba? 

GIUDICE: Non ne ha avuto il modo. Non poteva farlo senza | 
attirare l’attenzione sua, di sua sorella e, prima del delit-. 
to, di sua madre... Il maresciallo Malatesti ha fatto tutto : 
con molta cura, (come parlando tra sé), ma gli sono sfug- 
gite le conclusioni. 

MINNIA: Allora lei crede che si stato lui, Battista, a... 

GIUDICE: Ho dei sospetti. Lei forse non ne ha? 

Francesca (che fino allora non ha capito, si rivolge smarrita. 
alla sorella): Minnia! ma Minnìa! 


Si ode un lontano brusìo, come lo stormire di un bosco. 
Ogni tanto voci, imprecazioni, ordini. È un clamore di folla. 


GIUDICE (guardando l'orologio con impazienza): Sono soltan- 
to sospetti. Dato che tutto è possibile... 
FRANCESCA (scoppia in singhiozzi, che cerca di reprimere). 


MINNIA (si leva in piedi, poi torna a sedersi dominando Vor- 
gasmo). 


GIUDICE: Sospetti. E, questi sospetti si limitano a una sola per- 
sona, a Battista Lobina. (Dopo un poco, mentre il brusio 
della folla cresce e si avvicina gradatamente): lo vorrei 
sapere soltanto se questi sospetti che ho io, anche lei li ha 
avuti, oppure no. 


MINNIA (guarda davanti a sé senza rispondere). 
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Francesca (reprimendo i singhiozzi): Oh, ci lasci in pace! ci 
i lasci! 
| 


’ . 
| Bussano ripetutamente alla porta. Un carabiniere annun- 


= e poi introduce don Celestino, il quale entra col cappello in 

mano, mostrando al giudice il suo grosso orologio d’argento. 

| 

Don CELESTINO: Signor giudice, si sta facendo tardi e il 
tempo... il tempo sta cambiando. lo devo andare e non 
vorrei lasciar qui quella povera dimenticata... 

Grupice: La prego, reverendo: solo un momento. 

Don CELESTINO (con un gesto elequente di remissione si ritira 
e chiude l’uscio). 

GiupicE: Francesca Mültinu. 

FRANCESCA: Qui tutti mi chiamano Francesca Giorri, e non 
Francesca Mùltinu! 


GIUDICE: Come volete. Vi prego di rispondere con calma a 
questa domanda. È molto importante. La mattina del 5 
marzo, quando vostra madre fu uccisa, chi andò a casa vo- 
stra prima che si sapesse la notizia? o meglio, chi portò, 
per primo, la notizia? 


La piazza davanti alla caserma si va riempiendo di gente. 
Ora il vocio è vicino e sommesso: non si odono più grida, sol- 
tanto il nome di Pietro Manconi viene fatto ripetutamente. 


FRANCESCA (dopo essersi asciugata gli occhi): No, nessuno. 

Giupice: Eppure qualcuno andò a casa vostra, quella mattina, 
tra le undici e mezzo e le dodici. 

FRANCESCA: Ne venne tanta di gente. 

Giunice: Lo so, tanta gente. 

FRANCESCA: Come quella che ora è là fuori... E anche di più. 

Giupice: Lo so, lo so... Ma prima... Una sola persona andò a 
casa vostra... una donna, con una bambina in braccio... 

Francesca: Una donna... Oh, signor giudice, sulla memoria di 
mia madre, per la pace della sua anima benedetta, le 


giuro... 
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MINNiA (con uno scatto inconsueto): Ma perché lo chiede a lei! 
Cosa vuole che sappia, lei! E tu, perché giuri? Perché 
giuri? 

Francesca (a voce bassa, spaventata): Minnia! 

Minnis: Cosa giuri? Tu eri dalla tua parte, stavi infornando: 
il pane. Cosa ne sai se qualcuno e venuto o non é venuto 
a casa. Pud essere venuta a casa mia, questa persona... 0 
pud anche non essere venuta. Ma tu perché giuri? Non 


gıurare. 


Il Brigadier bussa, entra. 


DA. Zu, E 


BRIGADIERE: Signor giudice, posso far uscire Adelaia Manconi? 

Giunice: Lo chieda al maresciallo. (Fa un gesto come dire cher 
non vuole essere disturbato, e torna a rivolgersi a Minnia), . 

BRIGADIERE: Signor giudice... È successo qualcosa, a Làcanas... . 
Se lei non ha bisogno di quella donna, la faccio uscire. 

GIUDICE: No, non ne ho bisogno, la faccia pure uscire, la fac, 
cia uscire. 


Il Brigadiere esce e richiude Puscio. 


GIUDICE (guardando Minnìa): Dunque? 

- Minnìa: Sì, è venuta. 

FRANCESCA (c. s.): Chi, Minnìa? Chi è venuta? 

MINNIA: Caterina Sale. 

Francesca: Oh Dio! Dio! Dio! (Si volta contro il muro, vi si 
appoggia con la testa e singhiozza. Lica e Costantina van- 
no vicino e le carezzano le spalle per calmarla). 


A un tratto il clamore nella piazza cessa, si ode solo un 
brusio, poi silenzio, e infine la voce di Adelaia Manconi. 


ADELAIA (nella piazza): Oh come ti hanno ridotto! Come ti 
hanno ridotto! Pietro! O Pietro! 

GIUDICE (dopo una pausa): Che cosa le disse Caterina Sale? 

MINNIiA (scuotendo la testa): Voleva dire qualcosa, ma non dis- 
se niente. (Dopo una pausa): Non disse niente. Non fece 
a tempo a dire niente. Era spaventata. E scappò via, con 
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la bambina. Poi arrivó tutta quella gente. Non fece a tem- 
|‘ po a dire nemmeno una parola. 


Fuori, nella piazza; il brusio della folla, a ondate. A um 
ratto, improvviso, inumano, un grido altissimo, di donna: As- 
assini! Poi silenzio. Solo dopo un po’ il brusio riprende pian 
diano. Il Brigadiere bussa, entra, riprende il suo posto accanto 
alla scrivania, dopo aver salutato correttamente. 


SIUDICE (al brigadiere): Cosa è successo? 
BRIGADIERE: Un conflitto a fuoco, signor giudice. Non si è 
potuto evitare. 


Uomini e donne invadono il cortile della caserma, rag- 
giungono la finestra, si arrampicano, si affacciano dall’esterno, 
gridano: Assassini! Assassini! Protendono le braccia gridando 
ı Minnia: Vieni a vedere cosa hai fatto, maledetta! maledetta! 
ecc. ecc. Il Brigadiere si precipita verso la finestra, respinge 
la gente con il calcio del moschetto. Si odono grida, im- 
precazioni. Il maresciallo entra nell’ufficio, si ferma sull’uscio 
senza dir niente, si fa da parte per cedere il passo al giudice 
> lo saluta militarmente. Il giudice esce lentamente senza 
rispondere al saluto. 
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UOMINI UCCISI SULL’ALTOPIANO 


Scroscia il tempo con voce di fontana 
nella mia notte dilatata al silenzio 

dei monti, nella piazza lunare che accoglie 
docili cose, suoni di boscaglia. 


Venerdi santo fu (s’allineavano 
sbigottite le tortore alle gronde). 

Fra selce e selce scricchiolo la neve 
sotto i passi ferrati, per à portici 

grigi di tempo e d’ombra come un tempio 
saettarono gridi come uccelli 

di cristallo che radano la terra, 

cadde a ogni colpo un figlio della terra, 
morse il sangue la terra con l’ardore 
delle estati perdute, delle estati 

da correre gridando nelle valli 

e le vendemmie nei ferventi autunni 

e immaturi possessi quando intona 
torbidi canti il sesso nelle vene. 


S’acquietö la rivolta inerme, muta, 
nel mite cielo sospeso 
esitò dolce il fumo degli spari. 
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ore vita, dura legge, 
perstiti pa ge scagliò | 


FINE D’AGOSTO 


a 
clusa estate, nel vento 


enzio raccoglie il lavoro degli uomini — 
, affetto cui è amico il rumore dei carri 
ombo dei camion che portano l'autunno 
oli umidi giorni alla città ove dischiudi, 
e terra alla pioggia, il tuo corpo al mio amore. 


(1956). 


POESIE VARIE 


Gli Ebrei sono per me come la vita 
che si ammala ogni giorno di dolore, 
o come vecchi annosi e consumati 

per deliranti e magiche vicende 

che han fatte umane con sottile ardore. 
O demoni paurosi di un lontano 

e folgorante Dio che a lor promise 

di ammetterli al perduto paradiso, 
umilmente abbelliscono il peccato 
che ancora li sommerge e li delude 
con la mestizia di un vago sorriso. 

O sono svelti angeli che vanno 
sapientemente cantando la legge 

e mostrano lo specchio ad ogni uomo. 
Più spesso sono come la tempesta 
condannata a infuriarsi col destino, 
che si discioglie in un’acerba pioggia 
a riprese rilancia il suo lamento 

fin che seguita grave nel cammino. 


Lasciatemi sognare padri e figli 


sempre uniti, immobili a pregare 
sullimmobile Bibbia 


dove tutto & ancor vivo ed e gía stato. 


Lasciatemi sognare vita e morte 


come due donne uguali 

che cantano, e l'accento 

è uguale, che si sparge 

tra canne e arbusti e ancor di là dal prato 
o in alto tra la luce e tutto il vento. 


Lasciatemi sognare la mia sposa 
mentre porta il suo grembo dilatato 


come se fosse il mondo. Caldo e vivo 


ce nel suo grembo un frutto non sfiorato 
dal vento, né invidiato 
dagli occhi, ne impegnato 


dal tempo, dolce frutto. 


III 


Dio non aspetti, corri eternamente 


come un cavallo che non ha le briglie 


sopra un prato che ha perso ogni confine. 


Tu che sei tutto corri verso il niente, 
io corro verso te e grido, invano. 
Rimango solo. Eppure Dio sei solo 
anche tu nella corsa verso il niente. 
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Sei forte o disperato? Non rispondi 
e il tuo silenzio allarma perché forse 
anche tu tavviluppi tra i tormenti 


senza chiamare aiuto, 


Poi lentamente ti sento e t'invento 

sempre più accanto più aspro e più denso 

e comincio ad udire 
come un ampio respiro tranquillo 

come un sibilo, o come fa il vento 

quando inizia improvviso al mattino 

(lo zefiro dei campi cede e in viso 


scoppia fresca l’arietta di marina). 


Ti sento Dio, quanto più resto solo 


ma tu sei solo anche con me, mio Dio. 


EY 


Vorrei essere un molo in mezzo al mare 
ricco di scogli e pronto ad accettare 
le ondate alte con le creste bianche 


simili a panni al vento ad asciugare. 


Il gabbiano che scende ha Pali stanche, 
si posa sugli scogli poi sul mare 
e pesca, quindi torna a rivolare. 
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| acople e Te sparge e la colora 
di bianco, com’é Palba avanti il giorno. 


Vorrei come quel molo stare fermo 
e aver vicino un movimento eterno. 


y 


La notte è un pugno chiuso. 


La ragazza inondata di capelli 
si torce fantasiosa, 


_ diventa un bel ricordo. 


_ Dio stringe le lunghissime sue dita 
e rapido si leva via dal buio. 


I morti già si chiamano soffiando, 
non resta niente vicino e lontano. 


VI 


I passi del viandante 


ravvivano la notte, 

quando i cespugli di mimosa spenti 
FH fanale adombrato 

e le case appoggiate al buio fanno 

ch’io sospiri, sdraiato 

sul muricciolo rotto d’un giardino, 
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nt - 
e conto i passi del viandante, conto 
qualche ricordo. 

Fuso 

con la terra, e con l’acqua, 
riguardo Dio nel buio 
come guardassi una rosa dipinta 
sopra un sepolcro chiuso. 


VII 


La finestra ha perduto il paesaggio. 


Allora il mare 

m'apriva al mondo delle acque chiare 
quando l’estate 

splendeva in luogo della fantasia. 
La ragazza pareva nella via 
mutarsi: bianca al sole 

e all'ombra aveva vesti colorate. 
Quando giocavo 

il giardino era mio. Ero lo schiavo 
di tante dolci madri. E sulla cresta 
ritorta e mobilissima di un’onda 
s'apriva e si chiudeva la finestra. 


VII 


Ogni giorno invento, pastorella, 
vestita di sanguigno, nel mio prato. 


O t'avvicini alla siepe spinosa | 
mirando un sogno incerto, o ti distendi 
quasi supina sul tronco inclinato 
cantando svelta un’arietta festosa. 
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_ Sei rosa e turchina al mattino, 


tu corri vicino all’aiuola 
_ nel breve giardino 
| recidi una rosa e tinebri; 
poi cerchi un bicchiere con l’acqua, 
la salvi e Pammiri. 


X 


Tu dici d’esser nata sotto il sole 
in uno spazio aperto avanti al mare, 
e più vera tu sei quando ritorni 


e rinasci, d’estate, al sole e al mare. 


| Di me che nacqui tra la nebbia e il vento 
| conosci appena il tormento e il lamento. 


XI 


Di notte tu hai il colore dell’argento, y 
quando t’abbraccio sento 
_ ch'io ti ritraggo a forza 
A dalla luna e dal cielo, 


= lontana resti col tuo sentimento. 
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Nella memoria sei nuda, sei sola. 

Ogni tuo atteggiamento 

io lo ricordo colorato in bianco 

cosi il tuo petto il collo e il breve mento. 


XIII 


Anche se corri ti vedo dipinta: 
col piede a terra teso nella spinta 
e l’altro dritto indietro; le tue dita 
son come foglie trattenute a forza 


A : 
da rami bianchi e rosa, nella corsa. 


Felicemente danzi 

agitando col piede Verba e i fiori, 
nasce nell’aria un vortice rotante 

di mani gambe braccia e di colori. 
La tua veste diventa una gran vela, 
i tuoi capelli una nube leggera. 


XV 


Correvo ad inseguirti e mi sentivo 
un’ansia come quella del torrente 

che cerca l’acqua per l'assalto al mare, 
poi si perde nel viaggio vanamente. 
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XVI 


Chiamarti e fare quello che fa il vento 
che muove i riccioletti sulla fronte 

e la quiete degli alberi sul monte. 

Se un’arietta ai capelli ti s’appiglia 

tu diversa m’appari in tutto il viso 

e un albero diventi che mi piace 

che muove rami e foglie e si scompiglia. 
Ti chiamo, tu rispondi con il viso 
turbato, mosso come quelle foglie, 


e mi ispiri una nuova meraviglia. 
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BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


on authors appearing for the first 


time in Botteghe Oscure 


FRENCH LANGUAGE 


YVES BONNEFOY (1923, Tours, Indre-et-Loire, France) a fait, à la 
Faculté, des études de mathématiques et de philosophie. En 1953, il a 
publié un recueil de poèmes, Du Mouvement et de l’Immobilité de Douve 
(au Mercure de France). En 1954, Les Peintures murales de la France 
gothique (aux éditions Paul Hartmann). Depuis il a traduit quelques 
pieces de Shakespeare (dont Hamlet et Jules César); á ce moment il 
prépare un second recueil de poémes. 


RENÉ BONNET (1928, Oran, Algérie), apres d'avoir achevé son 
instruction sécondaire, est devenu comédien. C’était son métier jusqu’en 
1955. Son Récit en Marge d'une Histoire est sa première publication. 


ROGER CAILLOIS (1913, Reims, France). Redacteur en Chef de 
la revue philosophique Diogène, a beaucoup voyagé, surtout en Amé- 
rique et en Orient. Il est auteur de plusieurs livres littéraires, religieux, 
et de sociologie. Le Mythe et l’homme, L'Homme et le sacré, Les Im- 
postures de la poésie, Babel, Le Rocher de Sisyphe, L’Incertitude qui 
vient des rêves, etc. Au moment il est dans un village des Pyrénées 
ou il prépare un nouveau livre. 


ALBERTO DE LACERDA (1928, Lisbon, Portugal) est vécu à Lon- 
dres depuis 1951. Il a publié un livre de 77 Poèmes en édition bilin- 
gue, traduit et introduit par Arthur Waley. En 1956 Lacerda a choisi 
pour la B.B.C. trois programmes de poésie de son pays, illustrant la 
tradition Portuguese du Moyen-Age jusqu’à maintenant. Ses poèmes sont 
traduites en anglais, francais, allemand, italien, turque et bengali. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


WILLIAM ARROWSMITH (1924, Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A.) was 
educated at Princeton and Oxford (Rhodes Scholarship) before traveling 
widely in Europe and America. He won a Prix de Rome for 1956-57, 
and has been awarded Bollingen, Guggenheim and Woodrow Wilson 
fellowships. He was a founding editor of Chimera (1942-44) and of The 
Hudson Review (1947- ). He has published widely: poems, reviews, 
many translations — such as several works in The Complete Greek 
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Tragedies published by University of Chicago Press. Arrowsmith hi 
taught at Princeton, Wesleyan, and University of California, from which 
last he is on leave to finish a novel and a complete translation of Aris 


tophanes. 


JOHN BECKER (1909, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A.) was educated in 

Chicago and at Harvard, traveled widely before settling in New Yo 

to open the John Becker Gallery where he arranged exhibitions of 
Picasso, Leger, Charlot, Noguchi, Arp, and many others. He planned — 
the exhibit The Negro in American Life and later published a book 
with that title. In collaboration with his wife, the painter Virginia, 
Campbell, he has produced a volume of childrens” verse: New Feathers 
for the Old Goose. Mr. Becker lives currently in Rome, finishing a 


novel. : 
K 


tion that was «sporadic and informal, but in the literary sense very 

wide ». He worked as a reference librarian, a lecturer on English liter- 
ature, as an assistant to Britten at the Aldeburgh Festival, managing an 
occasional trip to Vezelay or the Hebrides. His short stories have “and 


RONALD BLYTHE (1922, Acton, Suffolk, England) had an 2 


published in Observer, New Stutesman, Vogue, London Magazine and 
others, and have been translated into French, Swedish, and Danish $ 
Blythe is presently finishing a novel, and planning a trip on the Con- 

tinent. E 


PATRICK BRANGWYN (1925, Portsmouth, England) lived in 
France and Italy after leaving Oxford. His poems have been published 
in various reviews in England and France, and have been broadcast on 
the B.B.C. Third Programme. 


Amherst, Christ's College, Cambridge, and Harvard. He has traveled 
widely in Europe and America; last year he spent in Rome on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship, preparing a book on Pope. His publications | 
include The Fields of Light, Classics in Translation, essays on Shaw 

and Yeats in Major British Authors, as well as many essays on Jane 

Austen, E. M. Forster, Dryden, 18th Century poetry, and on translation — 
from Greek to English. Mr. Brower is presently Master of Adams House | 
and Professor of English at Harvard. 


LEONARD CLARK (1905, St. Peter Park, Guernsey) was educated | 
at Monmouth School, and at Bangor Normal College, has been a teacher 
in Gloucestershire and London. He is at present Her Majesty’s Inspector — 
of Schools. He has been poetry critic of The Yorkshire Post since 1945, 
and is a regular broadcaster. Published works include English Morning 
and other volumes of poetry, A Checklist of the Writings of Walter De 
pia the recent Sark Discovered, and Andrew Young: Prospect of 
a Poet. 


MARTIN HALPERN (1929, New York City, U.S.A.) was educated 
at University of Rochester, served two years in the Army, and complet- 
ed his schooling at Harvard. He is on the Board of the Poet's Theatre 
at Cambridge, Mass., where his short play Mrs. Namyreve's Descent 
will be performed this season. Halpern has lately been traveling in Eu- 
rope on a Fullbright Scholarship, while finishing a new long play. 
His poems have appeared in Beloit Poetry Journal, Commentary, and 
others. 31 
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sa SISTER MARY JEREMY (1907, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A.) graduat- 
ed from University of Chicago, where she received the Fiske Prize for 
Poetry. After her entrance into the Dominican Order, she obtained a 
doctorate in mediaeval literature at Yale. Her first volume, Dialogue 
with an Angel appeared in 1949; her poems have appeared in Poétry, 


Atlantic, ete. Sister Mary is presently chai i 
| 5 | 3 y chairman of English Department 
at Rosary College, ‘Illinois. 3 dl 


ROBERT MEZEY (1935, Philadelphia, Penn., U.S.A.) studied for 
a while at Kenyon College before serving two years in the Army. He 
is now an undergraduate in classies at University of Iowa. His poems 
have appeared in The Paris Review, The New Yorker, etc. His future 
plans include translations of Catullus and Propertius. 


DOUGLAS NICHOLS (1923, Lawrenceville, Ohio, U.S.A.) studied at 
Kenyon College and Stanford University. After three years in the army, 
he completed studies at University of Iowa, then began a teaching career 
at Ohio State University. Nichols received a Kenyon Review Fellowship 
in Poetry in 1955, and traveled in Europe in 1956, on leave from Univer- 
sity of Colorado. His poems have appeared in Western Review, New 
Republic and other American reviews, as well as in England and Ar- 
gentina. 


CYNTHIA OZICK (1928, New York City, U.S.A.) studied at New 
York University, Ohio State University, taught in English Department 
of latter. Miss Ozick lived in Boston in 1952-53, engaged in copywriting 
for an advertising office. At present she lives in New York, completing 
a novel. Stone is her first published short story. 


JERZY PIETRKIEWICZ (1916, Fabianki, Northern Poland) was 
educated in Warsaw and at St. Andrew’s University, Scotland and King’s 
College, London. A member of the Polish Vanguard movement, he has 
published nine volumes of poetry and essays in Polish since 1935. Since 
1948 he has written exclusively in English, published essays and two 
novels: The Knotted Cord (1953), and Loot and Loyalty (1955). When. 
on leave from his post of Lecturer at the School of Slavonic Studies in 
London, Pietrkiewicz travels on the Continent with his wife, the poet 
Christine Brooke-Rose. 


JOHN ROSSELLI (1927, Florence, Italy) was educated in France 
and the United States, finishing his studies at Cambridge, England. He 
lives in London: has been a member of the staff of The Manchester 
Guardian since 1951. His publications include an historical monograph, 
Lord William Bentinck and the British Occupation of Sicily, and some 
memoirs of his Paris childhood, published in Twentieth Century. 


MARK SCHORER (1908, Sauk City, Wisconsin, U.S.A.) studied at 
the University of Wisconsin and at Harvard. Mr. Schorer taught at 
Harvard, lectured on American literature in Italy and Japan, and present- 
ly occupies the post of Professor of English at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley. Publications include three novels, many short stories, 
much literary criticism, as well as his widely-known study of William 


Blake. 


DAMON SWANSON (1935, Iowa City, Iowa, U.S.A.) began studies 
in Chemical Engineering but soon transferred to English at the State 
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University of lowa where he studied under Marguerite Young. His stoı 


undergraduate of S.U.I. during the scholastic year 1956-57. 
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here is his first published outside of student reviews, and has bee 
awarded the Alice French Prize for the best short story written by 


NANOS VALAORITIS (1921, Lausanne, Switzerland, of Greek 
parentage) was educated in Athens, has lived in France and England. 
His first volume of poems in Greek appeared in 1948, and since then 
excepts have appeared in English translation in Folder, Poetry, etc., a 
in French translation in Cahiers du Sud. His English writings ha 
appeared in Horizon, New Writing, The London Magazine. Current 
resident in Paris, he is preparing a play and a new volume of poems 
in Greek. Y 


ITALIAN LANGUAGE 


VITTORIO CALEF. Nato a Senigallia (Marche, Italia), nel 191 
Laureatosi a Roma in filosofia teoretica, nel 1941, professore nei Licei, 
assistente all Istituto di filosofia di Roma dal 1942, ha collaborato all’En- | 


opere di divulgazione culturale. Dopo la liberazione fu lungamente se: _ 
gretario del Conte Sforza: alla Consulta nazionale, prima; poi al Mini 
stero degli Esteri (47-51) e a quello degli Affari europei (’51-52). Attual- — 
mente è Revisore al Senato e, dal giugno 1956, direttore del settimanale 

politico-culturale IJ Punto. 


LUCA CANALI. Nato a Roma (Italia), nel 1925, qui ha sempre vis: 
suto. Dopo aver seguito un regolare corso di studi classici, negli anni 
dell’immediato dopoguerra si è laureato in lettere. Insegnante di lettere 
italiane e latine in un liceo, da tre anni è assistente volontario presso la 
cattedra di letteratura italiana dell’università di Roma. Da tempo sta la: 
vorando a una traduzione in versi del De rerum natura di Lucrezio, di 
cui è apparso qualche brano su una rivista. ' 


FRANCO COSTABILE n. a Sembiase (prov. di Catanzaro, Calabria, 
Italia), nel 1924. Laureato in lettere, insegna a Roma. Nel ’50 ha pubbli: 
cato un libretto di poesie, Via degli ulivi. Sue poesie sono comparse su 
vari giornali e riviste letterarie. 


ye SAVERIO VOLLARO n. a Reggio Calabria (Italia), nel 1922: Dal ?53 i 
si è trasferito a Roma, dove ormai vive stabilmente. È funzionario al Mi 
nistero dei Lavori Pubblici. Nel 1956, ha pubblicato una prima raccolta 


di poesie: Le passeggiate (De Luca ed.), che gli ha valso, nello stesso 
anno, il premio Chianciano. N 
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AUSTRALIA Edgar C. Harris 
| 431, Bourke Street, Melbourne, C.1. 


SCANDINAVIA Hamish Hamilton, Ltd. 
90, Great Russel Street, London W.C.1. 


SOUTH AFRICA Hardingham & Donaldson 


Pallstate House, 51 Commissioner St., 
Johannesburg. 


SOUTH AMERICA, BEL- Department Etranger Hachette 


GIUM, GREECE, PORTU- 79 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris VI 
GAL, TURKEY 


SALE AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Botteghe Oscure appears twice a year, in Spring and Autumn, at the 
following prices: 


U.S.A. Great Britain France Italy 
Single issue: $ 2.50 15/ 750 fr. 1500 lire 
Annual subser.: $ 4.50 28/ 1200 fr. 2800 lire 


Subscriptions should be forwarded to the agents for the respective 
countries. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Manuscripts should be sent to The Editor, via delle Botieghe Oscu- 
re 32, Roma. They will be returned only if accompanied by a self- 
addressed envelope and requisite number of International Postal Reply 
Coupons, available in Post Offices in all countries of the Universal Postal 
Union. vo nor send cash, stamps, checks, or money orders. 


Writers are requested to print name and address clearly on first page 
of every manuscript, and to number the pages. It is strongly urged that 
name or initials of the writer appear on each page of poetry manuscript. 
It would be of great assistance if each writer could append to his manu- 
script a brief biographical notice, giving the date, place, and country 
of birth; along with briefest facts on his education, travels, and publi- 
cations, 


